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RATIONAL    RELIGION: 

WHAT  IT  DOES  FOR  MEN,  AND  \YHAT  THEY  SHOULD 
DO    FOR    IT. 


Good  Friends-:  If  I  should  speak  to  you  this 
morning"^  of  what  is  uppermost  in  my  thought, 
my  speech  would  be  of  hills  and  streams,  those 
patched  with  green  and  gold,  or  dimmed  with 
haze,  or  with  cloud-shadows  trailing  oyer  them, 
or  rising  up  like  islands  out  of  great  seas  of  yapor 
white  as  snow,  or  turning,  now  amethyst,  now  to- 
paz, and  now  ruby-red  amid  the  sunset's  changeful 
splendor  ;  eastward  Monadnock's  dome,  westward 
old  Greylock's  pinnacle — 

"  Blue,  blue  as  if  the  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall  I"  — 

yanishing-points  'twixt  earth  and  heayen,  sense 
and  soul,  escapes  into  the  infinite,  means  of  ascent 
to  heights  more  cool  and  far  than  any  that  the 
Alps  or  i\ndes  haye  to  show  : — the  mountains  thus 
or  thus,  the  streams  babbling  among  the  stones 
or  flowing  silently,  seeming  to  hearken  what  the 

"  The  first  after  the  summer  vacation, 
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whispering  woods  are  saying,  or  dallying  with  the 
daisy-sprinkled  grass  upon  their  banks,  and  mir- 
roring back  the  splendor  of  whole  colleges  of  car- 
dinals who  own  no  pope  as  their  superior,  only  the 
Lord  of  all.  Of  such  things  I  might  speak  to  you, 
or  else  of  ferny  dells,  and  lichen-stained,  moss- 
covered  ledges,  and  woodsy  roads  winding  around 
the  bases  of  the  hills,  keeping  company  with  the 
brooks  and  rivers,  only  leaving  them  for  a  few 
moments  now  and  then,  and  hurrying  back  again 
as  if  afraid  to  lose  one  syllable  of  all  their  foolish 
chatter;  or  I  could  tell  you  of  the  roadsides,  of 
the  various  beauty  they  have  worn  since  their 
bright  laurels  faded  suddenly,  how  thick  the  asters 
and  the  golden-rod  have  been  of  late,  or  how, 
later  still,  the  gentians  have  begun  to  make  the 
shady  hollows  almost  too  beautiful  to  leave  be- 
hind ;  or  I  could  tell  you  of  the  peaceful  labors 
of  the  farmer-folk  who,  having  tamed  these  rugged 
hills,  now  win  from  them  a  scanty  sustenance,  so 
much  more  fruitful  are  they  of  beauty  than  of  hay 
and  corn.  I  could  tell  you  of  the  patient  oxen,  of 
their  sweet  breath  and  great  soft  eyes,  as  of  a  soul 
imprisoned  in  a  shape  uncouth,  or  the  home-com- 
ing cows  leaving  a  milky  scent  behind  them  all 
along  the  road.  Of  these  things,  and  such  as 
these,  I  might  speak  to  you  this  morning,  and  if 
I  would  I  know  that  I  could  pipe  in  such  a  way 
that  I  should  have  hearts  and  memories  enough 
to  dance  to  my  piping ;  albeit  some  of  you  might 
be  saddened  a  little  by  thus  inwardly 

"  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more," 
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and  others  mig-ht  wonder  at  me  that  I  should  be 
so  cruel  as  to  speak  of  feasts  so  dainty  to  men  and 
women  who  have  had  no  such  angels'  food,  but 
have  eaten  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
bent  over  necessary  and  perhaps  unfruitful  labor 
all  summer  long. 

But  whatever  I  might  do  if  I  should  speak  of 
that  which  is  uppermost  in  my  thought,  after  the 
joy  of  looking  once  again  into  your  friendly  faces 
and  reading  there  your  welcome  home  again,  I 
have  resolved  upon  a  different  procedure.  I  shall 
speak  to  you  this  morning  not  of  that  which  is  for 
the  time  being  iippcnnost  in  my  thought,  but  of 
that  which  is  at  all  times  iiiidcrniost,  which  no 
summer  idleness  has  ever  made  me  quite  forget, 
but  whose  ideal  light  has  made 

"  A  brighter  emerald  twinkle  in  the  grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melt  into  the  sea." 

If  I  should  speak  of  country  sights  and  sounds, 
of  mountain  gloom  and  glory,  I  could  not  count 
upon  an  equal  sympathy  in  all  my  hearers,  seeing 
that  your  experience  of  these  things  has  been  so 
unequal ;  but  surely  I  may  count  upon  an  almost 
equal  sympathy  from  every  one  of  you  when  I  in- 
vite you  to  consider  with  me,  What  Rational  Re- 
ligion does  for  men,  and  what  men  should  do  for 
it.  This  is  the  subject  of  my  discourse  this  morn- 
ing. 

First,  then,  what  rational  religion  does  for  men. 
I  mean  for  men  who  have  had  personal  experience 
of  its  ideas  and  its  sentiments,  who  are  in  vital 
harmony  with  these  ideas   and  these  sentiments, 
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wlio  are  truly  rationaraiid  at  the  same  time  truly 
religious.  It  might  be  an  interesting  question  to 
consider  what  rational  religion  has  done  for  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  rational  religion,  who  call 
it  infidelity,  who  think  it  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
There  are  such  in  the  community.  Their  name  is 
legion.  They  are  a  majority  in  every  town  and 
state.  They  think  that  rational  religion  has  done 
nothing  for  them,  or  if  it  has  done  anything,  that 
it  has  done  them  only  harm.  But  if  they  did  but 
know^  it,  it  has  done  them  quite  incalculable  good. 
It  is  the  great  ice-floe  which,  while  they  are  plod- 
ding wearily  northward,  with  faces  resolutely  set 
towards  a  great  sea  of  theological  ice  which  has 
no  open  passage  anywhere  into  a  world  of  human 
love  and  joy,  is  bearing  them  steadily  southwards 
all  the  time,  faster,  oh  so  much  faster,  than  they 
can  plod  the  other  way,  into  a  sea  that  smiles 
with  azure  loveliness,  and  towards  a  land  from 
w^hich  the  tree  of  life  leans  out  on  every  shore, 
upon  a  stream  which  issues  from  the  heart  of  God 
and  flows  the  ages  through  and  cleanses  evermore 
the  courses  of  the  world  from  ancient  error  and 
from  old  abuse.  To  get  off  our  ice-floe,  to  drop 
our  metaphor,  the  religion  of  to-day  which  ac- 
counts itself  conservative  and  evangelical,  which 
considers  rational  religion  something  devil -born 
and  hell -begotten,  is  to  its  votaries  something  a 
hundred  times  more  genial,  sweet,  and  sane,  more 
helpful  in  sorrow,  more  exigent  in  business  and  at 
home,  because  of  the  infusion  of  rationalistic  ele- 
ments into  it  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  which 
elements  have  made  the  orthodox}-  of  to-day  as 
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different  from  the  orthodoxy  ot  Calvin  and  ^Ed- 
wards  as  a  June  day  of  floNvers  from  aMarch  day 
of  sleet  and  cold.  There  is  not  an  accepted  leader 
of  our  present  orthodoxy  Ayhom  Calyin  \yould  not 
burn,  if  he  \vere  here,  much  quicker  than  he 
burned  Seryetus,  and  with  far  "greater  relish. 
Only  if  Calyin  were  now  aliye,  and  as  much  in 
adyance  of  this  time  as  he  was  in  advance  of  his 
own,  as  a  critic  if  not  as  a  theologian,  he  would 
be  a  radical  of  the  radicals.  The  same  moye- 
ment  of  thought  which  has  produced  rational 
religion  as  its  ultimate  fruit  has  at  the  same  time 
made  the  prevailing  creeds  of  Christendom  a 
hundred  times  more  rational,  genial,  human,  than 
they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 

But  what  does  rational  religion  do  for  those 
who  openly  accept  its  message  and  vitally  appro- 
priate its  life  ?  Now,  in  asking  this  question  and 
answering  it  as  best  we  can,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  there  are  two  members  to  the  term, 
neither  of  which  can  be  disowned  or  disregarded 
without  prejudice  to  the  unit  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  religion  must  be  rational,  but 
equally  the  rationalism  must  be  religious,  or  we 
have  not  rational  religion.  There  are  rationalists 
who  are  not  religionists.  We  have  no  stone  to 
fling  at  such.  They  may  be  thoroughly  good 
men,  even  heroic  in  their  virtue.  Only  their 
faculties,  vibrating  in  unison,  have  failed  to  render 
that  peculiar  tone  which  is  essential  to  religion. 
They  would  not  better  matters  by  pretending 
that  they  have.  If  you  cannot,  or  think  you  can- 
not, believe  in  God  or  immortality,  then,  in  God's 
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name,  say  that  you  cannot,  frankly  and  fearlessly. 
Your  frankness  and  your  fearlessness  are  open 
doors  through  which  the  lacking  faith  may  come 
some  day  into  your  heart.  But  insincerity  is  a 
flaming  sword  which  keeps  out  such  a  faith  forever. 
Honesty,  sincerity,  [first,  last,  and  always.  But 
this  is  not  to  say  that  the  man  whose  faculties, 
vibrating  in  unison,  do  not  render  that  peculiar 
tone  which  is  essential  to  religion  is  not  unfor- 
tunate. It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  miss  "  the  soul's 
normal  dehght  in  the  infinite  God,"  albeit  it  were 
better  to  miss  it  forever  than  to  pretend  that  you 
have  experienced  it  when  you  have  not. 

Rationalism  is  that  method  of  intellectual  ap- 
prehension which  appeals  to  reason  as  the  sole 
authority  in  matters  of  belief.  If,  pursuing  this 
method,  a  man  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  infinite,  everlasting  Oneness  in  the  universe 
which  he  can  trust  with  absolute  trust,  and  to 
which  he  must  be  absolutely  loyal,  the  man  is 
certainly  a  rationalist,  he  is  not  a  rational  relig- 
ionist. A  rational  religionist  is  one  who,  choos- 
ing reason  as  his  only  and  sufficient  guide,  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  ever- 
lasting Oneness  at  the  heart  of  things  which  he 
can  absolutely  trust,  and  to  which  he  must  be  in- 
finitely loyal.  Faith  in  this  Oneness,  as  a  result  of 
rational  deliberation,  is  the  only  proper  meaning 
that  belongs  to  the  two-fold  term  Rational  Relig- 
ion. 

What  does  such  religion  do  for  those  who  are 
in  vital  sympath}^  with  its  ideas  and  sentiments  ? 
No  matter,  for  the  present,  what  it  does  for  would- 
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be  religionists  \vh(3  have  no  reason  in  their  heads, 
and  would-be  rationalists  who  have  no  religion  in 
their  hearts.  What  does  it  do  for  its  own  elect, 
for  men  who,  in  the  use  of  reason,  have  arrived 
at  faith  in  an  eternal,  infinite  Oneness  at  the  heart 
of  things,  and  who  render  up  their  lives  in  glad 
obedience  to  the  laws  in  which  this  Oneness  every- 
where reveals  itself  in  matter  and  in  spirit  ? 

Consider  first  the  negative  advantages.  It  de- 
livers men  from  the  bondage  of  irrational  religion 
with  its  irrational  ideas  of  God  and  man  and  im- 
mortality. Religion  is  fundamentally  irrational 
when  it  rejects  the  method  of  reason  as  a  method, 
or  the  highest  method,  of  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion ;  when  it  subordinates  reason  to  a  church  or 
a  book,  or  to  a  person.  Emerson  says,  "The  soul 
knows  no  persons."  His  meaning  is  that  spir- 
itual laws  are  independent  of  all  particular  mani- 
festations. They  appear  in  all  men,  not  in  Jesus 
only.  And  if  the  soul  knows  no  persons,  still 
less  does  it  know  any  church  or  any  book  as 
a  finality.  "The  word  of  God  is  not  bound." 
Therein  spoke  the  apostle  a  true  word.  It  is  not 
bound  to  any  church,  to  any  book,  to  any  person. 
It  is  subofdinate  to  none  of  these.  It  subordi- 
nates them  all.  Happy  and  glorious  the  day 
when  a  man  comes  to  see  this  clearly  and  surely. 
Henceforth  he  w411  no  longer  feel  obliged  to 
square  the  infinite  truth  with  any  church  decree, 
with  any  Holy  Writ,  with  any  utterance  of  Moses 
or  Jesus.  The  very  essence  of  true  religion  is 
trust  in  the  Infinite  Oneness  at  the  heart  of  things. 
Religion  becomes  irrational   when   it  allows  the 
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Oneness  but  withholds  the  trust.  And  this  is  what 
our  popular  religion  does  continually.  Its  good- 
god  is  virtually  good-devil.  It  affirms  that  Avhen 
God  made  man  he  blundered  in  his  work.  He 
made  a  botch  of  it.  He  tried  to  patch  it  up  and 
failed :  the  Jewish  re\"elation.  He  tried  again 
and  failed  :  the  Christian  revelation.  There  are 
few  that  be  saved.  The  majority  of  mankind  are 
bound  for  hell,  whatever  hell  may  be.  Life  here 
on  the  earth  is  not  worth  living.  In  the  popular 
religion  God  is  noAvhere,  is  nothing,  in  compari- 
son with  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  by  the  good- 
will of  the  Son  that  all  are  saved  who  are  saved. 
Left  to  himself,  the  Almight}^  would  have  over- 
whelmed the  race  w^ith  indiscriminate  damnation. 
This  scheme  makes  God  a  monster  and  a  fiend. 
We  may  call  him  father  and  friend,  but  the  words 
have  no  correspondence  with  the  idea.  Such  a 
being  we  may  hate  or  scorn,  but  we  can  neither 
venerate  nor  love.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  ra- 
tional religion  delivers  us  forever  from  the  debas- 
ing immorality  of  such  a  conception  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

But  even  if  the  God -idea  of  the  prevailing 
creeds  were  moral  and  humane,  it  would  still  be 
petty  and  childish  to  the  last  degree.  And  so 
what  rational  religion  does  for  us  upon  the  intel- 
lectual side  is  hardly  less  than  what  it  does  for  us 
upon  the  moral.  Granted  that  the  rationalistic 
God-idea  is  infinitely  more  vague  than  the  God- 
idea  of  the  popular  theology.  This  is  definiteness 
itself,  concreteness  itself.  The  rationalistic  God- 
idea  is  vague,  mysterious,  adumbrous  to  the  last 
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degree.  But  not  the  less  on  this  account  does  it 
sustain  and  fill  and  satisfy  the  hungry  soul.  Things 
are  not  necessarily  less  impressive  in  proportion 
as  they  are  more  vague.  It  is  the  indefinable  that 
holds  us  with  an  irresistible  and  perennial  charm. 
The  unfathomable  look  in  Lionardo's  "  Mona  Lisa," 
in  Raphael's  Sistine  Mother;  the  unfathomable 
theme  in  Beethoven's  symphonies  and  sonatas — 
what  do  they  mean  ?  They  mean  everything. 
Never  are  the  hills  that  gird  my  mountain  home 
so  commonplace,  so  ineffectual,  as  when  they 
stand  revealed  in  clearest  sunlight.  It  is  when 
they  swim  in  violet  haze,  or  wrap  themselves  in 
vapor,  or  lose  their  tops  in  "clouds  all  billowy- 
bosomed,  overbowed  with  many  benedictions," 
that  their  beauty  is  so  transporting  that  the  joy 
of  sight  becomes  the  rapture  of  thanksgiving, 
awe,  and  prai§e.  I  thank  Heaven  that  rational 
religion  does  deliver  us  from  the  square-and-com- 
pass  idea  of  God ;  that  it  makes  such  a  conception 
impossible. 

"  When  half-gods  go, 
The  gods  arrive." 

And  as  is  the  god  of  the  prevailing  creed  so  is  its 
universe,  so  is  its  scheme  of  life  and  death  and 
the  hereafter.  It  is  all  petty,  puerile,  infantile, 
absurd.  It  would  seem  that  one  sunset  or  moon- 
rise,  one  hour  of  many  galaxies  and  constellations, 

"  When  I  look  from  my  window  at  night, 
And  the  welkin  above  is  all  white, 
All  throbbing  and  panting  with  stars," 

one    vision    of    the   green    and    bounteous    earth, 
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ought  to  be  enough  to  forever  quench  and  quell 
a  theor}^  of  the  divine  and  human  so  cheap,  so 
paltry,  so  infinitely  small  and  weak  and  tame,  as 
that  which  is  embodied  in  the  popular  creeds,  and 
which  cannot  be  idealized  away  by  any  amount  of 
mgenuity  on  the  part  of  those  who  try  in  vain  to 
mix  the  oil  and  water  of  irrational  and  rational 
ideas. 

As  rational  religion  delivers  men  from  an  un- 
worthy and  belittling  conception  of  God,  so  does 
it  equally  deliver  them  from  an  unworthy  and  be- 
littling conception  of  man.  The  fall  of  man  is  the 
orthodox  formula ;  the  rise  of  man  is  the  formula  of 
rational  religion.  Better  the  humblest  possible  be- 
ginning succeeded  by  a  career  of  infinite  expansion 
and  development  than  the  highest  possible  rushing 
down  into  incompetency  and  shame  and  sin.  Said 
Agassiz :  ''  We  are  not  the  children  of  monkeys, 
we  are  the  children  of  God."  Nay,  even  if  we 
are  the  children  of  monkeys,  we  are  the  children 
of  God.  "  Beloved,"  said  the  apostle,  "  noiv  are 
we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be."  And  it  doth  not  matter  what 
we  have  been.  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what 
I  am."  No  Darwinism  behind  us,  and  no  annihi- 
lation before  us,  can  rob  us  of  our  present  dignity 
of  thought  and  will.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be ;  but  the  long  way  that  w^e  have  come 
hints  at  the  longer  w^ay  we  are  to  go.  Each  peak 
attained  reveals  a  higher  on  before. 

"  Wind-swept  and  bare,  the  fields  of  air 
Give  the  wearied  eagles  room  for  play  ; 
On  mightier  wing  my  soul  doth  spring 
To  unseen  summits  far  away." 
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Rational  religion  delivers  men  from  the  bond- 
age of  fear.  Not  alone  from  the  bondage  of  the 
fear  of  hell.  It  has  its  own  hell  and  its  own  salu- 
tary fear  thereof.  It  is  the  hell  of  wasted  oppor- 
tunity ;  of  impure  desire ;  of  low  ambitions ;  of 
mean  and  dastardly  and  selfish  ways  of  life.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  material  hell  of  Augustine  and 
Calvin  was  much  more  dreadful  than  this.  It 
may  have  been  to  the  shrinking  sensibility  to 
physical  pain,  but  hardly  to  the  conscience  that  is 
awake  and  alive  to  moral  differences  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  the  fear  from  which  rational  religion 
delivers  most  effectually  is  the  fear  of  reason,  the 
fear  of  knowledge,  the  fear  of  rational  investiga- 
tion. True  to  itself,  the  myth  of  popular  religion 
opens  with  a  curse  on  the  desire  for  knowledge. 
It  was  the  tree  of  knowledge  for  eating  of  which 
the  mythical  Adam  and  Eve  were  expelled  from 
Eden  and  condemned  to  die.  The  popular  re- 
ligionist does  not  fear  hell  itself  so  much  as  rea- 
son, so  much  as  science,  so  much  as  knowledge. 
And  with  good  reason.  For  while  the  fires  of 
hell  are  gradually  dying  down,  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge is  continually  brightening  more  and  more. 
Once  let  its  full-orbed  radiance  shine  abroad,  and 
men  are  asking  themselves  what  will  become  of 
their  god,  their  church,  their  book,  their  super- 
natural Christ.  Why,  they  will  vanish  utterly. 
But  God  Avill  not,  and  there  shall  still  be  "a 
church  of  men  to  come  without  shawms  or  psal- 
tery or  sackbut,"  and  still  a  Bible  of  Humanity 
which  shall  contain  every  good  sentence  in  the  He- 
brew and  Christian  scriptures  and  a  thousand  and 
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ten  thousand  more.  Absolute  trust  in  reason  is  the 
fundamental  axiom  of  rational  religion.  Whether 
''whatever  is  is  best"  or  not,  whatever  is  is  best 
to  know,  that  somehow  we  ma}^  adjust  ourselves  to 
it,  and  not  live  our  lives  on  a  false  basis.  Eman- 
cipation from  the  fear  of  knowledge  is  a  great 
emancipation.  If  rational  religion  did  nothing 
more  for  us  than  to  secure  us  this  emancipation, 
it  would  make  no  slight  demands  upon  our  grati- 
tude and  our  allegiance. 

But  it  emancipates  from  other  things  as  well. 
From  that  inflated  egotism  w4iich  regards  this 
pin-head  of  an  earth  as  the  sole  end  of  the  cre- 
ative enei'gy  of  the  Eternal  ;  a  million  other  stars 
only  so  many  lamps  hung  in  the  heavens  for  our 
delectation.  Was  it  this  egotism  of  the  popular 
religion  that  Mrs.  Poyser  compared  to  the  barn- 
yard fowl  who  thought  the  sun  rose  in  the  morn- 
ing just  to  hear  him  crow  ;  in  fact,  that  his  crowing 
made  it  rise  ?  And  rational  religion  delivers  from 
the  arrogance  that  belongs  to  the  conception  of  a 
revelation  which  is  a  complete  and  finished  body 
of  divine  truth.  Let  a  man  harbor  this  conception 
and  he  must  be  arrogant.  He  must  be  inflated. 
He  must  be  a  persecutor  in  one  way  or  another. 
But  rational  religion  is  not  and  never  will  be  a 
finality.  As  Robinson  of  Leyden  said,  "  There  is 
more  yet  to  break  out  of  God's  word."  That  is 
true  of  the  printed  Avord  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. But  it  is  even  truer  of  the  vaster  Word 
which  is  embodied  in  the  universe.  Scarcely  have 
we  learned  so  far  the  alphabet  in  which  this  is 
written.     How  will  it  be  when  men  shall  read  its 
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psalms,  its  gospels  and  epistles;  ay,  and  its  final 
great  Apocalypse?  Final,  did  I  say  ?  ''  To  be  con- 
tinued "  will  be  written  on  its  last  and  brightest 
page.  I  do  not  envy  any  one  who  has  lived  in 
former  times.  But  sc^metimes  I  do  envy  those 
who  shall  come  after  us,  and  immortality  itself 
would  hardly  be  a  hope  worth  cherishing  if 
somehow  it  could  not  furnish  us  with  the  means 
of  knowing  how  those  who  shall  come  after  us 
upon  the  earth  have  prospered  in  their  attempt  to 
fathom  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God. 

Rational  religion  delivers  men  from  material- 
ism. This  word  is  used  so  looselv  that  I  use  it 
with  some  hesitation.  Manv  are  called  material- 
ists who  are  not  so  in  reality.  Belief  that  the  or- 
ganic world  has  been  evolved  from  the  inorganic 
does  not  make  a  man  a  materialist.  He  may  still 
believe,  in  the  great  phrase  of  Emerson,  that  ''the 
divinity  is  in  the  atoms."  The  real  materialist  is 
one  who  thinks,  or  thinks  he  thinks,  that  not  mind 
but  matter  is  the  ultimate  fact.  In  this  sense  the 
rational  religionist  cannot  be  a  materialist.  He 
may  believe  that  ''matter  contains  within  itself 
the  promise  and  the  potency  of  all  terrestrial 
things,"  but  he  must  believe  that  it  does  so  in  vir- 
tue of  containing  a  living,  thinking,  organizing 
principle  for  which  we  have  no  better  name  than 
God.  Rationalism  is  not  only  unreligious,  it  is 
irrational  when  it  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  the 
universe  is  the  embodiment  of  mind,  or  of  that 
which,  if  it  be  not  mind,  is  something  more  subtly 
interfused  through  the  whole  universe  than  mind 
in  you  and  me. 
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But  the  materialism  of  irrational  science  is  not 
the  only  real  materialism.  Nor  is  it  the  worst. 
The  Church  has  its  sacramental  materialism, 
fancying  a  magical  influence  in  the  waters  of 
baptism,  or  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine,  or 
the  oil  of  extreme  unction.  It  has  its  dogmatic 
materialism,  fancying  that  an  abnormal  physical 
event  can  recommend  a  sacred  teacher  or  an  eth- 
ical system.  From  such  materialism,  equally  with 
that  of  pseudo-science,  rational  religion  affords  us 
a  complete  deliverance. 

But  there  is  irrational  irreligion  as  well  as  ir- 
rational religion.  There  is  not  so  much  of  it,  but 
there  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more.  Its  indica- 
tions are :  contempt  for  the  religious  experience  of 
mankind ;  inability  to  see  that  much  which  is  no 
longer  good  may  at  some  time  have  served  a  use- 
ful end ;  a  persuasion  that  the  great  religious  lead- 
ers of  the  past  have  been  hypocrites  or  fools;  a 
persuasion  that  religion  in  its  totality  is  a  contriv- 
ance, not  an  inevitable  expression  of  man's  spir- 
itual life.  What  rational  religion  does  for  men  is 
to  convince  them  that  religion  has  been  no  more 
of  a  contrivance  than  the  state  or  home  ;  is  to  de- 
mand a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  every  mani- 
festation of  the  religious  life  of  man ;  is  to  afihrm 
that  even  the  basest  of  such  manifestations  are 
manifestations  of  the  noblest  faculty  that  is  resi- 
dent in  the  human  soul. 

Such  are  a  few  of  many  things  which  rational 
religion  does  for  those  who  are  in  vital  sympathy 
with  its  ideas,  sentiments,  and  aims.  They  are  only 
a  few    of   many,  and  they  are  mainly  negative. 
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But  in  naming  its  negativ^e  contributicjns  the 
positive  have  been  implied  :  A  God  whom  we  can 
trust  and  worship ;  a  universe  that  we  can  rever- 
ence and  adore  ;  men  who  are  worth  saving ;  life 
here  and  now^  that  is  worth  living;  a  joyous  con- 
fidence in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  a  nobler 
modesty  in  the  presence  of  the  infinitude  of  truth 
and  the  infinitude  of  the  universal  order;  the 
sense  of  Thought,  of  Mind  as  underh'ing,  over- 
arching, organizing,  and  unfolding  all  that  is;  a 
lively  sympathy  wdth  every  manifestation  of 
the  religious  life  of  man.  Of  much  beside,  this 
only  we  may  name ;  this  we  vnist  name  as  of  su- 
preme significance :  a  system  of  ethics,  of  morality, 
which  is  complete  within  the  limits  of  this  present 
life ;  which  w^ould  still  announce  its  laws,  though 
we  should  have  our  be-all  and  our  end-all  here, 
and  which  has  better  inspirations  than  the  hope 
of  heaven  or  the  fear  of  hell  in  gratefulness  for  all 
that  men  have  done  of  use  and  beauty  underneath 
the  sun,  and  in  the  desire  to  so  enter  into  the 
labors  of  the  former  generations  that  those  Avho 
inherit  the  earth  from  us  shall  find  it  better  for 
our  faithfulness. 

And  yet  one  other  thing  does  rational  religion 
do  for  men  who  are  its  own  elect.  It  gives  them 
a  hope  full  of  immortality.  Not  an  argument,  cer- 
tainly not  a  demonstration,  but  a  hope.  For  such 
a  hope  is  organized  in  us  by  such  a  life  as  rational 
religion  ever  more  demands  of  those  who  are 
its  votaries.  To  believe  in  the  God  of  rational  re- 
ligion, and  the  man  of  rational  religion,  and  the 
universe  of  rational  religion,  is  to  believe  almost 
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inevitably  that  there  are  elements  in  us  which 
will  survive  the  shock  of  death,  and  rehabilitate 
our  souls  for  new  experiences  in  some  other  cham- 
ber of  the  great  house  of  life. 

Such  being  a  few  out  of  the  many  great  and 
blessed  things  that  rational  religion  does  for  men, 
let  us  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the  other 
side  of  the  account  and  ask  ourselves  what  men 
can  do  for  rational  religion. 

What  do  they  owe  it  in  return  for  all  its  bene- 
fits ?  They  owe  it  their  intelligent  appreciation  of 
its  absolute  and  relative  significance.  x\nd  this  it 
cannot  have  if  they  imagine  that  their  only  duty 
is  to  go  to  church  once  a  week,  or  likelier  once  a 
month,  or  twice  a  year,  and  hear  what  the  minis- 
ter has  to  say  about  it.  No  matter  how  complete 
his  exposition,  no  matter  how  fervid,  no  matter 
how  eloquent,  it  is  starvation  diet  for  a  lean  and 
hungry  soul  unless  it  be  continually  supplemented 
with  other  sources  of  supply.  No  man  ever  yet 
arrived  at  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  gran- 
deur and  the  grace  of  rational  religion  by  listen- 
ing to  a  preacher's  spoken  word.  This,  at  its 
best,  is  but  a  provocation  of  the  hearer's  mind  to 
individual  study  and  research.  And  I  wish  that 
the  right  words  would  come  to  me,  so  that  I  might 
impress  upon  you,  especially  upon  the  young  men 
and  the  young  women  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  what 
a  wonderful  undiscovered  countr}^  there  is  here 
for  them  to  rejoice  and  revel  in.  I  do  not  grudge 
you  any  of  your  joy.  Dance,  sing,  enjo}^  each 
other  while  you  may.  Have  all  the  fiction,  all  the 
poetry  you  want.     But  do  not,  for  heaven's  sake. 
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hay,  for  your  own  sake,  let  this  be  all.  Ruskin  has 
written  that  all  rivers  have  a  shallower  and  deeper 
side;  that,  where  they  laugh  and  chatter;  this, 
where  they  are  cool  and  deep  and  quiet,  mirror- 
ing back  the  overleaning  branches  and  the  stars. 
See  to  it  that  you  have  ycnir  deeper  side  ;  a  side 
on  which  3^ou  mirror  back  some  overhanging 
mystery  of  life,  some  quiet  stars  of  meditative 
thought  and  feeling.  Do  not  be  that  young  soul 
of  whom  it  has  been  written  that  it  is  without 
wonder,  without  reverence,  without  tenderness, 
without  inspiration,  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
life's  awful  temple,  with  easy  smile,  without  un- 
covered head  or  bended  knee  or  breathless  listen- 
ing ;  but  be  ashamed  to  take  the  brightness  and  the 
joyance  of  the  world  as  a  mere  matter  of  course, 
without  ever  and  anon  sinking  your  mind  and 
heart  deep  down  into  the  cool  depths  of  wonder, 
awe,  and  adoration.  I  tell  you  there  is  something 
better  here  than  all  your  merriment ;  something 
against  whose  w^hiteness  your  lesser  joys  w^ill  seem 
almost  a  stain.  Is  it  poetry  you  want  ?  This  is  the 
purest  essence  of  poetry,  of  which  the  grandest 
audible  poetry  that  has  ever  yet  been  w^ritten  is  a 
feeble  expression. 

And  as  men  who  imagine  themselves  rational 
religionists  ow^e  rational  religion  their  intelligent 
appreciation,  so  they  owe  it  a  good  confession, 
their  most  sincere  and  frank  avowal  of  its  ideas 
and  sentiments  wherever  they  may  go.  If  you 
have  an}'  light,  do  not  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but 
put  it  in  a  candlestick  that  it  may  give  light  to  all 
who  are  in  the  house ;  ay,  do  as  we  do  in  the  coun- 
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tr}'  on  dark  and  stormy  nights :  open  your  blinds 
and  draw  aside  your  curtains,  if  by  chance  some 
gleam  of  your  own  household  brightness  ma}^ 
light  a  stumbling  traveller  upon  his  way.  There 
are  chameleon  rational  religionists.  They  take  the 
color  of  the  people  with  whom  they  happen  to  be 
thrown,  now  Presbyterian  true  blue,  and  now 
Baptist  aqua  viariiic,  according  as  the  case  may 
be.  They  tr}-  to  make  it  out  that  rational  relig- 
ion isn't  very  different  from  the  dominant  relig- 
ion, when  it  is  infinitely  different.  These  are  the 
''  good,  quiet  people  of  the  villages"  of  whom 
Confucius  said  "  they  are  the  thieves  of  virtue." 
They  are  at  least  the  thieves  of  manliness  and  sin- 
cerity. If  you  are  ashamed  of  rational  religion,  go 
back  to  the  leeks  and  onions  of  the  traditional 
faith.  Do  not  be  forever  obscuring  its  meaning. 
Make  it  as  clear  as  you  can.  Drop  even  from 
your  most  familiar  speech  the  phrases  which  con- 
fess, although  not  seriously,  that  there  is  anything 
better  to  be  had.  Do  not  even  say  to  me  of  such 
or  such  a  preacher  that  he  is  Avorse  than  I  am,  or 
almost  as  bad.  The  degrees  of  this  comparison 
are  not  bad,  worse,  worst,  but  good,  better,  best. 
And  therefore  if  you  know  of  any  preacher  who 
is  more  consistently  rational  than  I  am,  come  to 
me  and  tell  me  that  he  is  better  than  I  am  and 
not  worse  ;  for  this  he  is. 

To  intelligent  appreciation  add  distinct  avowal, 
and  to  distinct  avowal  add  enthusiastic  loyalty 
and  support  and  propagation.  How  frequently  is 
the  problem  started,  ''  Will  the  coming  man  go  to 
church?"     He  will  if  he  be  worthy  of  the  avoca-. 
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tion  wherewith  he  is  called.  He  will  if  he  knows 
what  rational  religion  is,  and  if  he  is  not  selfish, 
cowardly,  or  mean.  We  are  assured  that  men 
used  to  go  to  church  because  they  thought  that  if 
they  didn't  they  would  go  to  hell,  and  that  when 
they  are  no  longer  afraid  of  going  to  hell  they 
will  not  go  to  church.  Would  it  be  too  harsh  a 
thing  to  say  that  if  men  are  so  mean  as  this  they 
ought  to  go  to  hell,  and  that  if  there  isn't  any  now 
there  ought  to  be  one  fashioned  right  away,  and 
made  uncomfortably  warm  ?  Nay,  but  if  men  are 
so  mean  as  this  they  are  in  hell  already,  the  nar- 
row, noisome  hell  of  their  own  contracted  ego- 
tism, their  own  spindling  individualism,  their  own 
hideous  selfishness.  When  men  really  know  by 
personal  experience  the  power  and  grace  of  ra- 
tional religion,  they  can  no  more  help  coming  to- 
gether and  rejoicing  in  it  than  they  can  help 
desiring  air  and  food.  And  if  men  could  be  en- 
thusiastic for  the  doctrines  of  Augustine  and  Cal- 
vin, for  a  monster-god,  an  imbecile  humanity,  an 
insipid  heaven,  and  an  intolerable  hell,  much  more 
ought  they  to  be  enthusiastic  for  the  God,  the 
man,  the  heaven,  tJie  earth  of  rational  religion. 

"  New  voices  come  to  me  where'er  I  roam, 

My  heart,  too,  widens  with  its  widening  home  ; 
The  former  songs  seem  little  and  no  more. 
Can  soul,  hand,  voice,  with  interchanging  lore 
Tell  what  the  Earth  is  saying  unto  me  ? 
The  secret  is  too  great." 

But  we  ow^e  our  enthusiasm  not  only  to  rational 
religion  ;  we  also  owe  it  to  those  who  are  its  ene- 
mies,  to    those    who  do    not    understand  it  and 
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therefore  oppose  themselves  to  it.  "  Remember 
those  who  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them." 
This  great  injunction  did  not  become  superfluous 
immediately  on  the  emancipation  of  our  four  mil- 
lion slaves.  There  are  other  bonds  than  those 
which  chafe  the  flesh.  There  are  bonds  which 
cramp  the  intellect,  which  stifle  the  affections, 
which  kill  the  soul.  We  ought  to  remember 
those  Avho  are  in  such  bonds  as  these  as  bound  Avith 
them.  It  ought  not  to  be  enough  that  no  such 
bonds  are  heavy  upon  us.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  progress  of  liberal  ideas  is  so  rapid  that  we 
can  afford  to  let  them  go  alone.  I  tell  you  that 
they  are  making  no  inch  of  progress  which  does  not 
correspond  to  individual  fidelity.  They  need  you, 
and  you,  and  you. 

"  If  hopes  are  cheats,  fears  may  be  liars  ; 
It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 
Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 
And  but  for  you  possess  the  field." 

One  item  more  in  this  enumeration ;  not  that  it 
is  so  easily  exhausted,  but  that  yon  might  be  if  I 
should  try  to  tell  in  this  one  sermon  all  that  men 
owe  to  rational  religion.  But  there  is  one  other 
thing  Avhich  must  not,  cannot  go  unnamed.  The 
men  of  rational  religion  owe  to  it  a  life  of  ab- 
solute integrity.  They  owe  it  this  because  it 
makes  this  demand  upon  them  in  the  clearest 
terms,  and  they  betray  it  before  God  and  heaven 
if  by  the  manner  of  their  lives  they  breed  the 
germ  of  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  community 
at  large  that  such  is  not  its  genius,  v  Salyation^by 
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character,  and  by  this  alone,  is,  after  all  that  has 
been  said,  the  one  great  word  of  rational  religion. 
And  not  salvation  from  any  future  hell,  but  salva- 
tion here  and  now  from  the  hell  which  is  insep- 
arable from  a  mean  and  selfish  and  disorderly 
conduct  of  life.  The  popular  religion  insists  that 
we  are  not  saved  by  character  ;  that  character  has 
nothing  to  do  with  salvation  ;  that  we  are  saved 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  by  that  alone.  And 
yet  a  great  majority  of  the  votaries  of  the  popular 
religion  manifest  a  clean  and  honorable  behavior. 
It  is  not  in  the  bond.  But  they  exceed  the  bond. 
But  it  is  in  our  bond.  Salvation  by  character  is 
our  creed  of  creeds.  Word  comes  from  various 
quarters  that  the  disintegration  of  the  old  relig- 
ious opinions  is  a  prolific  source  of  crime.  It  well 
may  be.  And  mid  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the 
time  there  may  be  some  who  will  endeavor  to  use 
rational  religion  as  a  cloak  for  their  immoral  ac- 
tions. Ay,  there  may  even  be  those  who  imagine 
that  it  furnishes  them  with  an  excuse  for  wicked- 
ness. But  you  know,  and  every  man  who  is  well 
informed  in  the  doctrines  and  well  initiated  into 
the  spirit  of  rational  religion  knows  as  well  as 
need  be,  that  the  commandment  of  rational  relig- 
ion is  not  lax.  Nay,  it  is  very  stern  and  exigent. 
And  Avhatever  you  may  do  for  rational  religion, 
or  may  withhold  from  doing,  see  to  it  first,  last, 
and  always  that  you  make  your  lives  at  home, 
and  in  the  various  places  of  your  business  and  de- 
light, that  straight  and  clean  and  pure  and  holy 
thing  which  it  demands  of  you  and  all  men.  This, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  was  my  last  word  to  you 
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before  I  went  away.  But  not  unadvisedly  is  it 
the  first  now  that  I  am  back  again.  And,  though 
it  be  not  expressed,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  Avill 
be  implied  in  every  sermon  that  I  preach  to 
you  from  this  time  forth  until  the  roses  bloom 
again. 

"Across  a  thousand  leagues  of  land 

The  mighty  sun  looks  free  ; 
And,  in  their  fringe  of  rock  and  sand, 

A  thousand  leagues  of  sea. 
Lo  !  I,  in  this  majestic  room, 

As  real  as  the  sun, 
Inherit  this  day  and  its  doom 

Eternally  begun. 
A  world  of  men  the  rays  illume  ; 

God's  men — and  I  am  one  ; 
But  life  which  is  not  pure  and  bold 
Doth  tarnish  every  morning s  gold," 
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One  of  the  newest  books  upon  my  table  bears 
upon  its  title-page  the  question,  "  Is  Life  worth 
Living  ?"  It  is  an  expansion  of  a  brace  of  articles 
written  by  the  author,  Mr.  Mallock,  several  months 
ago.  His  object  is  to  show  that  modern  rational- 
ism has  no  right  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative ;  that  life  is  not  worth  living  unless 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  worth  believing 
when  she  says  that  she  is  the  infallible  represen- 
tative of  Almighty  God. 

The  question  asked  by  Mr.  Mallock  is  not  a  new 
one  in  the  world,  and  people  will  go  on  asking  it 
long  after  he  is  dead  and  gone. 

Christian  theology  has  always  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative,  so  far  as  this  life  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  St  Paul  w^ho  says,  "  If  in  this  life 
only  we  have  hope  of  Christ,  w^e  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable,"  and  this  utterance  has  been 
echoed  all  the  ages  down.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  asking  this  question.  Is  life  Avorth  living  ?  as 
if  life  were  a  mere  abstraction,  as  if  it  were  always 
the  same  thing,  when  it  is  never  an  abstraction  ; 
when  it  is  the  most  variable  of  quantities  and 
qualities?  Is  life  worth  living?  Life  when  and 
where  ?    Whose   life  ?    What  sort  of  life  ?    The 
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life  of  savages  or  the  life  of  civilized  men  ?  The 
life  of  starving  Chinamen  or  of  well-fed  English- 
men ?  The  life  of  Turks  and  Russians  hurled 
against  each  other  in  the  fierce  tide  of  battle,  or 
the  life  of  czar  and  sultan,  who  have  never  a  com- 
fort or  indulgence  less  for  all  the  torturings  of 
frost  and  fire  which  thousands  suffer  on  account 
of  their  ambition  or  incompetence  ?  Is  life  worth 
living  ?  The  life  of  men  flushed  with  success, 
whose  ventures  never  fail,  or  the  life  of  men  who 
in  the  push  of  competition  find  themselves  going 
to  the  wall  ?  The  life  of  men  whose  pulses  dance 
with  health,  or  that  of  men  whose  senses  are  so 
many  avenues  of  pain  ?  The  life  of  men  and 
Women  happy  in  each  other,  or  that  of  those 
estranged  by  mutual  infidelities  ?  The  life  of  men 
and  women  who  have  never  known  a  break  in 
their  domestic  circle,  or  that  of  those  who  sit 
among  the  ruins  of  their  homes,  crying, 

"  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still!" 

And  so  1  might  go  on  and  name  a  hundred  con- 
trasts of  the  hard  and  pleasant  possibilities  of  hfe, 
and  ask  of  each  which  do  you  mean  of  these  con- 
trasted possibilities  when  you  inquire,  "  Is  life 
worth  living?"  For  as  you  mean  one  or  the 
other  the  answer  must  be  different ;  not  neces- 
sarilv  negative  or  affirmative,  but,  whether  nega- 
tive or  affirmative,  so  with  a  various  emphasis 
according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  life  in 
which  you  consciously  rejoice  or  which  you  con- 
sciously endure. 
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It  may  be,  however,  that  the  subjective  stand- 
point is  not  the  best  for  the  consideration  of  this 
question  ;  that  the  individual  man  is  not  the  best 
qualified  to  answer  whether  his  own  life  is  worth 
living.  He  may  think  it  so,  and  it  may  not  be  so 
after  all.  If  you  should  ask  this  question  of  a 
rattlesnake  or  an  ichneumon-fl}^  the  answer,  were 
an  answer  possible,  would  no  doubt  be  an  em- 
phatic Yes.  And  from  almost  an}^  stand-point 
outside  of  their  individual  consciousness  the  an- 
swer would  be  an  emphatic  No.  And  there  are 
men  and  women  whose  social  function  is  more  in- 
jurious than  that  of  any  rattlesnake,  whose  habits 
are  more  parasitic  than  the  ichneumon-fly's.  Ask 
such  is  life  worth  living,  and  the  answer  will  be  an 
emphatic  Yes  ;  but  ask  the  victims  of  their  treach- 
ery, or  those  in  whose  living  flesh  have  been  de- 
posited their  parasitic  germs,  and  you  will  get  a 
very  different  answer.  Would  it  be  more  cor- 
rect? Again,  we  have  an  individual  stand-point. 
Is  there  not  possibly  a  higher,  from  which  an 
impartial  observer  might  answer  affirmatively  of 
both  the  victimizer  and  the  victim,  insect,  animal, 
or  man  ? 

One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain  ;  which  is,  that  if 
the  individual  is  himself  the^  judge,  the  ansAver  is 
not  always  affirmative  or  negative  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  individual  health  or 
fortune.  You  will  sometimes  get  a  negative  an- 
swer from  men  and  women  w^ho  apparently 
have  everything  that  wealth  can  buy  or  love 
can  give.  And  you  will  sometimes  get  an  affirm- 
ative answ^er  from  men  and  women  whose  lives, 
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to  all  appearance,  are  as  bare  as  possible  of  all 
things  beautiful  or  sweet,  and  this,  too,  quite 
apart  from  any  strong  assurance  of  another  life 
that  shall  make  good  to  them  all  the  deficiencies 
of  this  and  compensate  them  for  all  its  miseries. 
For  there  are  souls  so  dull  and  passionless  that 
they  have  but  a  languid  pleasure  or  a  languid  pain 
in  any  personal  experience.  And  there  are  those 
who  envy  such  their  even  disposition.  But  I  pre- 
fer the  alternating  hills  and  valleys  to  these  level 
prairies,  wave  they  with  whatsoever  wealth  of 
corn,  bloom  they  with  whatsoever  flowers.  I 
sicken  of  the  sea's  unruffled  calm,  and  only  am 
myself  when  it  begins  to  heap  itself  in  whitened 
billows.  There  is  but  one  sensibility  to  pleasure 
and  to  pain.  And  there  are  those  who  never 
felt  a  real  pang  of  love  or  sympathy  or  sorrow 
whose  lives  are  less  worth  living,  whatever  they 
may  think,  than  the  lives  of  men  and  Avomen 
who  have  drunk  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  lees, 
simply  because  these  have  had  the  sensibility 
which  makes  a  man  responsive  to  the  touch  of 
beauty  or  of  love,  simply  because  these  know 
what  it  is  to  thrill  from  centre  to  circumference 
with  an  exalted  passion  of  delight.  The  worth  of 
life  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  its  average 
of  happiness,  but  by  its  supreme  hours.  The 
average  maj^  be  pitifully  small,  but  if  on  such 
or  such  a  day  you  have  had  some  vision  of 
beauty  never  to  be  forgotten,  some  hour  of 
thought  which  has  multiplied  a  hundred -fold 
your  sense  of  a  divine  inheritance,  some  joy  of 
love  which  death  can  never  quench,  some  hard- 
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est  task  from  which  you  did  not  flinch,  then  Hfe 
for  you  has  had  a  meaning  which  behttles  any 
round  of  passionless  content. 

When  the  distinguished  EngHsh  churchman 
Canon  Farrar  asks  this  question  which  we  are 
considering,  he  goes  on  and  tells  what  he 
means  by  "  life."  "  I  mean,"  he  says,  **  life  re- 
garded by  itself,  life  apart  from  God,  life  in  its 
purely  earthly  aspects  and  relationships."  But 
this  is  only  what  he  thinks  he  means.  He  does 
not  mean  this  in  realit3\  For  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  us  to  think  of  life  at  all  in  ''  its 
purely  earthly  aspects."  If  we  could  think  of 
it  in  this  way,  we  should,  I  doubt  not,  conclude 
very  shortly  that  such  life  is  not  worth  living. 
Dissociate  this  earth  of  ours  from  the  univer- 
sal cosmos,  and  life  upon  it  would  not  be  dis- 
agreeable only  because  it  would  be  impossible. 
With  all  the  advantages  it  has  had  for  thousands 
and  millions  of  years  from  its  association  with 
the  rest  of  the  sidereal  universe,  let  it  be  cut  off 
for  one  instant  from  its  association  with  all  this 
and  there  would  be  a  sudden  end  of  thought  and 
life.  But  is  '*  life  apart  from  God "  more  easily 
conceivable  than  "  life  in  its  purely  earthly  as- 
pect"? Life  apart  from  the  consciousness  of  God 
is  possibly  conceivable,  but  even  this  not  half  so 
easily  as  many  think,  because  the  consciousness 
of  God  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  confounded 
with  the  consciousness  of  your  particular  theory 
of  God  or  mine.  But  life  apart  from  God  is 
quite  another  matter.  Such  life,  we  may  con- 
cede at  once,  would    not  be  worth  living,  if  for 
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no  other  reason  than  for  the  very  simple  one  that 
such  life  is  inconceivable.  Life  apart  from  God  ? 
In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
At  ever}^  instant  of  time,  at  every  point  of  space, 
he  presses  home  upon  our  bodies  and  our  spirits. 
We  may  not  be  conscious  of  him,  we  may  cer- 
tainl)^  be  disinclined  to  accept  any  theory  of  him 
that  we  have  ever  heard  expounded  ;  but  what 
theory  has  a  baby  of  its  mother?  what  conscious- 
ness of  her  as  mother?  Yet  none  the  less  she 
nourishes  the  little  one  with  her  own  life,  and 
guards  him  with  an  infinite  devotion.  There  is 
no  life  for  us  apart  from  God.  He  gives  to  his 
beloved  even  while  they  sleep  and  do  not  dream 
of  him. 

The  English  writers  who  have  applied  them- 
selves to  answer  this  question  which  we  are  con- 
sidering have  answered  it,  No,  life  is  not  worth 
living  ''  without  God  in  the  world,"  without  the 
assurance  of  another  life  beyond  the  grave.  But 
given  these,  says  Canon  Farrar,  and  "  life  is  infi- 
nitely worth  living  and  death  is  infinitely  more 
worth  dying."  But  what  is  it  to  be  "  without 
God  in  the  world"?  It  cannot  really  mean  to  be 
without  him,  for  this  is  inconceivable.  Without 
his  central  life,  no  life  at  any  point  of  the  circum- 
ference. And  I  have  so  much  faith  in  God  that  I 
believe  that,  just  because  he  is,  and  just  because 
we  cannot  live  apart  from  him,  fife  may  be  worth 
the  living  even  without  any  theory  about. him  or 
consciousness  of  him,  though  this  is  not  to  say 
that  there  is  not  possible  such  a  consciousness  of 
him,  or  even  such  a  theory  about  him,  as  would 
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make  life  vastly  better  worth  the  living  for  any  one 
who  should  possess  either  or  both  of  these.  The 
closeness  and  the  sweetness  of  a  man's  relationship 
to  God  is  not  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  theory 
or  consciousness.  There  are  men  who  have  no 
theory  about  him,  who  deny  that  they  have  any 
consciousness  of  him,  who  are  in  much  closer  and 
sweeter  and  more  vital  relations  with  him  than 
some  who  can  produce  him,  as  if  he  were  a  pocket- 
piece,  on  all  occasions,  and  rattle  off  his  attributes 
as  if  they  knew  the  whole  contents  of  his  infini- 
tude of  being.  Is  life  worth  living  ?  "  Ask  the 
atheist,"  says  Canon  Farrar, '' and  if  he  tells  you 
his  real  thought,  that  thought  will  be  the  one  of 
the  English  poet : 

"  '  Count  all  the  joys  that  thou  hast  seen  ; 
Count  all  the  tears  from  anguish  keen  ; 
And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  seen, 
'Twere  better  never  to  have  been.'  " 

It  might  be  so  if  we  could  find  a  real  atheist  to 
ask,  but  certainly  there  are  many  who  are  atheists 
in  popular  estimation  who,  if  they  told  us  their 
real  thought,  w^ould  not  tell  us  any  such  thing  as 
this.  I  have  known  several  such,  and  never  one 
who  seemed  to  think  the  universe  a  failure  or  to 
regret  that  he  had  come  to  be  a  citizen  of  it. 
Perhaps  they  w^ere  not  real  atheists.  Some  of 
them  imagined  themselves  so,  but  seemed  to  me 
to  have  an  implicit  faith  in  God  vastly  more  hon- 
orable to  him  and  reverent  in  them  than  the  ex- 
plicit faith  of  the  majority  ;  and  others  clearly 
recognized  that  what  they  denied  w^as  not  God 
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but  the  validity  of  any  definition  of  him  current 
in  the  churches.  I  am  compelled  to  think  that  life 
may  be  worth  living  even  for  such  as  these  ;  that 
it  may  be  even  better  worth  living  for  them  than 
it  is  for  many  who  sincerely  pity  them.  The 
silence,  even  the  denials,  of  some  men  are,  I  doubt 
not,  a  more  acceptable  worship  of  the  Highest 
than  the  garrulity  of  others.  Of  nothing  else  am 
I  so  certain  as  that  the  universe  is  an  embodied 
thought.  Matter  I  do  not  know  about.  Mind  I 
am  certain  of.  But  I  can  still  conceive  that  life 
should  be  well  worth  living  even  for  one  who 
holds  that  out  of  mere  dead  matter  came — the 
greater  from  the  less^ — all  of  the  ordered  wonder 
and  beauty  of  this  marvellous  universe.  If  ever 
there  was  a  theoretic  atheist,  I  suppose  the  late 
Chauncey  Wright  was  one.  He  could  not  see 
even  so  much  as  Matthew  Arnold's  ''  stream  of 
tendency,"  and  much  less  his  ''power  not  our- 
selves that  makes  for  righteousness."  "  Cosmical 
weather"  was  the  phrase  by  which  he  liked  to 
designate  the  aimless  drift  of  nature  and  events, 
and  he  despaired  of  ever  estimating  its  "  proba 
bilities."  And  yet  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  life 
seemed  to  him  worth  living,  and  was  so  for  his 
friends  and  for  the  world,  and  was  so  whether  he 
be  now  extinct  or  getting  gradually  used  to  the 
surprise  of  immortality.  For  it  is  not  any  theory 
about  God,  even  the  best,  that  makes  life  worth 
livins:.  It  is  God  himself ;  the  order  of  his  imi- 
verse  ;  his  mornings  and  evenings  ;  his  sunshine 
and  his  stars;  his  spring-time  resurrection;  his 
human  love  ;  his  little  children.      Surely  he  is  the 
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most  fortunate  who  feels  and  worships  in  and 
through  and  over  and  above  all  this  the  infinite 
Power  and  Thought  and  Peace  and  Righteous- 
ness. But  such  is  the  divine  immanence  that  it 
cannot  be  escaped.  We  may  deny  it,  but  it  denies 
not  us.  It  clings  to  us  closer  than  a  brother.  Be- 
cause God  is,  life  is  worth  living. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  when  Canon  Farrar 
speaks  of  ''life  in  its  purely  earthly  aspect,"  he 
does  not  mean  earthly  as  dissociated  from  the 
rest  of  the  sidereal  universe,  but  earthly  as  disso- 
ciated from  another  life  beyond  the  grave.  With- 
out such  another,  without  the  assurance  of  it  here 
and  now,  the  affirmation  is  that  life  is  not  worth 
living.  But  if  we  allow  each  man  to  judge  for 
himself  whether  his  own  life  is  worth  living,  it  is 
evident  that  no  such  general  propositions  as  these 
can  be  established.  For  while  on  the  one  hand  I 
have  known  many  men  and  women  who  would 
have  thought  life  not  worth  living  but  for  the 
assurance  of  another  life  beyond  the  grave,  so 
bruised  were  they  in  life's  unequal  fray,  so  sick 
with  longing  to  behold  again  some  vanished  face, 
to  hear  again  some  voice  which  everywhere  they 
listen  for  in  vain — while  on  the  one  hand  I  have 
known  many  such  as  these,  on  the  other  I  have 
known,  if  not  as  many,  some  whose  faith  and  satis- 
faction in  the  life  which  now  is  has  been  quite  in- 
dependent of,  or  quite  out  of  proportion  with, 
their  assurance  of  another  life  beyond  the  grave. 
Ah,  but  these  last,  you  say,  were  people  riding  on 
the  topmost  crest  of  health  and  happiness,  people 
whose  loved  ones  answered  Here  !  to  every  name, 
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or  else  people  of  little  natural  sensibility,  of  little 
heart.  But  no,  I  cannot  testify  to  any  such  neces- 
sary relation  of  men's  experience  or  character  to 
their  conviction  of  the  good  of  life.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  testify,  and  yet  I  do  it  willingly,  that  I  have 
known  both  men  and  women  daring  not  nor  even 
desiring  to  afihrm  another  life  and  yet  convinced 
that  life  is  well  worth  living,  and  this,  too,  after 
they  had  missed  some  dearest  child  or  friend,  and 
notwithstanding  they  were  people  of  the  largest 
heart,  the  rarest  tenderness.  And  I  thank  heaven 
that  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  address  myself  to 
such  people  in  the  tone  which  is  so  frequently 
adopted  by  many  earnest  people  at  the  present 
time,  assuring  them  that  they  have  no  right  to 
feel  that  life  here  is  worth  living  unless  they  can 
have  a  complete  assurance  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. This  is  the  arguuicntinn  ad  tcrrorcni  for  a 
future  life,  and  I  do  not  care  to  frighten  people  or 
to  bully  them  into  belief  in  either  God  or  immor- 
tality. On  the  contrar}',  I  am  always  glad  to 
meet  with  men  and  women  with  such  fulness  of 
life  in  them  that  they  can  feel  how  much  remains, 
whatever  has  been  taken,  although  I  do  not  won- 
der that  so  many  feel,  when  they  have  been  bereft 
of  every  source  of  joy,  that  if  there  is  no  other  life 
than  this,  then  this,  for  them  at  least,  is  not  worth 
living. 

But  is  their  feeling  in  the  matter  an  exact  ex- 
pression of  the  actual  nature  of  things  ?  Must 
each  one  judge  this  matter  for  himself,  so  that  life 
is  worth  living  to  those  who  think  it  so,  and  not 
worth   living  for  those   who  cannot  think  it  so  ? 
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This  is  a  part  of  the  conclusion  that  is  forced 
upon  us,  but  it  is  not  the  whole.  For  no  man 
liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself, 
and  there  are  many  who  are  deeply  persuaded 
that  their  own  life  is  not  worth  living  unless  there 
be  another  life  in  store  whom  we  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  from  out  the  circle  of  our  duties  and 
affections.  Their  life'  may  be  nothing  to  them 
unless  there  be  a  fuller  life  beyond,  but  their  life 
is  to  us  an  infinite  good,  w^hatever  boon  awaits 
them  on  the  other  side. 

But  is  there,  then,  no  absolute  answer  possible 
to  the  question,  Is  life  worth  living  ? — this  earthly 
life — unless  it  be  the  vestibule  of  immortality?  I 
shall  not  fear  to  prejudice  the  argument  for  im- 
mortality by  saying  that  there  is,  and  that  the 
answ^er  is  affirmative.  Life  is  worth  living,  and 
worth  living  well,  though  we  should  ''  have  our 
be-all  and  our  end-all  here."  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  life  is  equally  well  worth  living  to  us  all. 
To  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and 
to  another  one.  This  is  the  fact,  and  this  the 
mystery,  for  which  I  seek  in  vain  an  explanation. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  absolute  equality 
would  make  life  unendurable.  Given,  all  around, 
the  same  gifts  and  graces,  and  how  horrible  would 
be  the  vast  monotony  I  All  nature's  difference 
makes  all  nature's  peace.  But  why  you  should 
have  five  talents  while  your  next  neighbor  must 
put  up  with  one,  this  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries. 
In  the  next  life,  some  say,  he  will  have  five  and 
you  will  have  the  one.  And  this  is  a  solution,  but 
it  is   a  solution  that  ascribes  to  God  a  hopeless 
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poverty  of  spiritual  resources,  and  which  denies 
the  fact  of  personal  identity,  Avithout  which  per- 
sonal immortality  is  a  matter  of  complete  indif- 
ference. 

It  is   only   by  attaining   to   a   super-individual 
stand-point   that  all  human  lives  are   seen  to  be 
worth  living,  whatever  be  the  opinion  of  the  indi- 
vidual possessor,  Avhatever  the  event  of  death  por- 
tends for  us  beyond.     Dissociate  any  individual 
life  from  all  others,  and  it  may  or  may  not  seem 
worth  living  from  within  or  from  without.     Many 
that  from  within  seem  not  worth  living,  seen  from 
without  take  on  a  very  different  appearance  ;  and 
the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  true. 
But  seen  as  parts  of  the  great  human  order,  all 
lives,  ''  considered  in  their  purely  earthly  aspect," 
are  well  worth  living.     For  they  are  all  so   man}^ 
incidents  of  a  great  sweep  of  tendency  and  pur- 
pose which    evermore   proceeds    from    good    to 
better  things.     Let  us  not  blink  a  single  fact,  how- 
ever terrible.    Let  us  admit  freely  all  the  calamity 
and   sorrow,   all   the    error   and    iniquity,  all   the 
defect   and  misery   and  shame.     The  divine  pur- 
pose is  so  large  that  it  takes  up  all  of  these  aber- 
rations and  reduces  them  to  inappreciable  deflec- 
tions  from  its    infinite    curve.      The}^    are    "  the 
defects  of    our  excellences,"   the    necessary   inci- 
dents which  are  involved  in  the  great  scheme  of 
universal    evolution.      And    life    becomes    worth 
living   for   the  individual,   however  hard  his  lot, 
when  he  can  thoroughly  identify  himself  with  the 
eternal  purpose  of  the  world.     Let  us  concede  at 
once  that  for  the  selfish  man  on  whorri  calamity 
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has  come  there  is  no  subjective  reconciliation  pos- 
sible. The  inflexible  condition  of  subjective  recon- 
ciliation with  the  sorrows  and  calamities  of  life  is 
self-forgetfulness,  is  self-abandonment.  ''  Because 
these  laws  upon  which  I  am  broken  are  laws  on 
which  the  good  of  all  depends,  1  am  content  to 
suffer  what  I  must ;"  to  say  this  is  to  obtain  com- 
plete subjective  reconciliation  with  the  most  pain- 
ful circumstances  that  can  beset  our  mortal  life. 
"  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  said  Jesus,  if  he  is 
faithfully  reported.  And  only  as  you  and  I  are 
able  to  say  that,  and  to  identify  our  lives  with  the 
eternal  Father's,  can  we  expect  to  feel  that  our 
own  life  is  still  worth  living,  by  whatsoever  calam- 
ities it  has  been  overborne. 

But  do  we  not  prejudice  the  argument  for  im- 
mortality the  moment  we  allow  that  an  affirmative 
answer  can  be  given  to  our  question  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  life  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  immortality  if  not  to  piece  out  the  life 
\vhich  we  are  living  now  into  some  show  of  de- 
cency ?  What  is  the  use  of  this,  save  as  a  period 
of  probationary  preparation  for  a  larger,  freer, 
fuller  life  beyond  ?  Much  every  way,  and  were 
it  otherwise  I  do  not  see  that  we  should  have  any 
right  to  distort  our  reading  of  the  present  life  in 
order  thus  to  make  the  need  of  immortality  more 
obvious.  If  immortality  cannot  be  confirmed 
without  denying  the  intrinsic  worth  and  wonder 
of  the  present  life,  if  hope  in  that  can  only  rest 
upon  the  ashes  of  our  faith  in  this,  an  honest  man 
would  rather  let  it  go  than  wilfully  misread  the 
present  to  give  it  a  precarious  support. 
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But  I  for  one  do  not  believe  the  argument  for 
immortality  is  weakened  by  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  ^'  life  considered  in  its  purely  earthly 
aspect  "  is  well  worth  living.  For  it  is  not  enough 
that  life  shall  be  worth  living  in  its  average  sig- 
nificance. We  demand  that  it  shall  soon  or  late 
be  consciously  worth  living  for  every  individual 
son  of  God.  And  we  know  it  is  not  this  for  thou- 
sands, ay,  for  millions  upon  millions,  within  the 
limits  of  this  mortal  life.  And  therefore  we  de- 
mand for  these  a  further  opportunity.  Perish  the 
geniuses  forever,  the  Homers  and  Shaksperes, 
the  Raphaels  and  Beethovens ;  perish  the  saints 
forever,  the  Fenelons  and  Channings,  the  Xaviers 
and  Fletchers ;  perish  the  minds  that  have  out- 
stripped all  others  in  their  knowledge,  the  hearts 
that  have  outstripped  all  others  in  their  love, 
rather  than  that  those  who  here  have  been  im- 
mersed in  ignorance  and  sin  should  not  somehow, 
somewhere,  discover  in  what  a  universe  their  eyes 
were  blind,  and  to  what  voices  they  were  deaf  as 
any  stone !  We  need  alike  the  greatest  and  the 
least  of  human  souls  to  make  us  sure  of  the  here- 
after :  the  greatest  to  reveal  to  us  the  possibilities 
of  human  life,  the  meanest  to  reveal  to  us  how 
infinitely  some  have  fallen  short  of  these ;  the 
greatest  to  convince  us,  by  the  unspeakable  glory 
of  their  spirits,  of  their  intrinsic  deathlessness, 
the  meanest  to  convince  us  by  their  need  of  bound- 
less opportunity  that  it  shall  be  with  them  accord- 
ing to  our  hearts'  desire.  The  greatness  of  the 
greatest  is  all  the  argument  we  ask  for  their  im- 
measurable continuance.     And  because  thev  live 
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we  shall  live  also.  For  they  would  spurn  the  boon 
of  immortality  if  it  could  not  be  shared  with  the 
most  humble  of  their  fellow-men.  And  so  I  dare 
believe  that  every  individual  life  is  worth  living, 
not  merely  as  a  part  of  the  great  human  order, 
but  in  its  individual  capacity,  because  the  fact  of 
its  existence  is  a  pledge  that  soon  or  late,  some- 
where in  the  w  ide  spaces  of  the  universe,  it  shall 
attain  to  knowledge  and  to  love.  So  should  it  be 
if  -lvc  were  infinite  in  power  and  love ;  and  shall  it 
not  be  so  ?  Can  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 
God,  a  man  more  pure  than  his  Maker?  Or  is  it 
possible  for  man  to  think  a  better  thing  than  the 
Eternal  will  perform  ?  O  !  there  was  a  world  of 
sound  philosophy  and  true  religion  in  that  quaint 
old  Scottish  epitaph,  which  almost  everybody 
knows : 

"  Here  lie  I,  Martin  Elginbrod; 
Have  mercy  on  my  soul,  Lord  God. 
As  I  would  have  if  I  were  God 
And  you  were  Martin  Elginbrod." 

But  from  these  mountain-tops,  where  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  breathe  too  long  the  thin  and  silent  air, 
let  us  come  back  again  to  the  more  spacious  earth. 
There  is  a  severely  practical  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion we  have  been  considering  which  is,  perhaps, 
of  more  importance  than  any  which  we  have  so 
far  discovered.  Is  life  worth  living  ?  Your  life 
and  mine  ?  Doubtless  it  is.  I  for  one'  am  glad 
that  I  am  here,  and  should  be  though  I  had  no 
faintest  hope  of  any  life  beyond,  though  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  that  proverb  of  the  Greeks,  ''  Let  no 
man  be  called  happy  till  his  death,"     But  are  our 
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lives  SO  well  worth  living  as  they  might  be  if  we 
would  but  address  ourselves  with  firmer  courage 
to  make  the  most  of  every  fleeting  day  ?  Who  is 
there  of  us  all  that  dares  to  answer  this  in  the 
affirmative  ?  The  very  men  who  find  a  negative 
answer  to  the  general  question  we  have  been  con- 
sidering in  the  thin  air  of  speculative  thought 
would  find  a  stout  affirmative  if  they  should  go 
about  to  seek  an  answer  in  the  round  of  their 
habitual  cares,  endeavoring  there  to  put  into  each 
simple  task  the  maximum  of  thought,  of  kindli- 
ness, of  earnestness,  of  truth  and  love.  And  one 
thing  more  is  sure :  that  however  well  or  ill  worth 
living  life  may  be  for  those  who  are  our  every-day 
companions,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and 
wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  children  and  friends, 
and  even  our  more  casual  acquaintances,  the 
chances  are  that  we  could  make  it  for  them,  each 
and  all,  better  worth  living  if  we  avouM.  Are  we 
children,  we  can  be  more  thoughtful  and  obedient. 
Are  we  parents,  we  can  be  more  patient  and  con- 
siderate ;  as  wives  and  husbands,  more  regardful 
of  the  little  things  which  swell  so  much  the  bulk 
of  happiness  ;  as  friends,  more  anxious  to  show 
forth  that  beautiful  and  just  behavior  which  we 
expect  our  friends  to  show  to  us.  For  better,  for 
worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  we  are  set  here  amid 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  nature  and  of 
human  life.  Even  supposing  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  each  and  every  one  of  us  if  we 
had  never  been  born,  our  wishes  were  not  con- 
sulted ;  we  are  here,  and,  if  we  are  true-hearted 
men  and  women,  we  shall  make  the  best  we  can 
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ol  the  existing  situation.  The  work  which  our 
hands  find  to  do  we  shall  do  with  our  might ;  we 
shall  expand  our  minds  with  knowledge  and  our 
hearts  with  love;  by  comprehension  of  the 
eternal  laws  we  shall  so  sympathize  with  them 
that  even  when  they  w^ork  the  ruin  of  our  joy  we 
shall  take  sides  with  them  against  ourselves  ;  b}^ 
contemplation  of  the  wise  and  good  we  shall 
assure  our  hearts  of  immortality.  And  doing  so, 
we  shall  find  life  so  well  worth  living  that  we 
shall  bless,  not  curse,  the  day  when  we  were  born  ; 
we  shall  find  life  so  well  worth  living  that  we  shall 
still  rejoice  in  it,  though  credulous  enough  to  think 
that  death  will  end  it  all ;  nay,  rather  we  shall  find 
life  so  well  Avorth  living  that  we  shall  cease  to  be 
so  credulous  ;  our  growing  self-respect,  fed  by  the 
thousand-fold  fidelities  of  our  habitual  tasks,  will 
flower  into  the  sweet  assurance  of  immortal  life, 
which 

"  Like  an  Alpine  harebell,  hung  with  tears, 
By  some  cold  mountain-glacier,  frail  at  first, 
And  feeble,  and  unconscious  of  itself, 
Shall  gather  heavenlier  color  day  by  day." 
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A  SOLDIER  dying  in  the  hospital  was  asked  by 
a  super-serviceable  agent  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission if  he  had  found  Jesus.  "  I  didn't  know  that 
he  was  lost,"  was  the  reply  :  innocent  or  sarcastic 
we  need  not  inquire.  But  what  the  dying  soldier 
did  not  know  is  the  most  patent  fact  of  Christian 
history.  Nothing  is  surer  than  that  Jesus  has 
been  lost  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries.  The 
myth  of  his  transfiguration  is  the  type  of  his  his- 
toric transformation.  It  says,  "  There  came  a  cloud 
and  overshadowed  him."  There  did  indeed  :  a 
cloud  of  legend  and  myth  and  fancy  and  exaggera- 
tion, of  speculative  mist,  of  ecclesiastical  smoke, 
the  breath  of  incense,  but  on  this  account  no  more 
transparent.  It  says,  ''He  feared  when  he  en- 
tered into  the  cloud."  He  might  well  have  done  so 
if  he  had  known  how  it  would  falsify  his  human 
nature  till  men  should  say,  "  It  is  a  god !  It  is  a 
god ! "  You  have  read  the  story  of  the  Alpine 
herdsman  who  through  the  morning  mist  saw  com- 
ing towards  him  a  shape  of  awful  magnitude,  strid- 
ing along  with  unexampled  speed  from  peak  to 
peak  of  the  great  mountains.  Nearer  it  came  and 
nearer,  but  as  it  came  its  bulk  grew  less  and  less 
portentous,  its  stride  more  and  more   natural,  its 
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aspect  more  and  more  human,  until  it  met  him 
face  to  face  and  proved  to  be — his  brother.  The 
experience  of  Jesus  has  been  exactly  the  reverse 
of  this.  At  first  it  was  a  brother's  face  men  saw, 
a  brother's  voice  they  heard.  Then  he  began  to 
recede.  Then  came  the  cloud  and  overshadowed 
him,  and  through  it  towered  a  dim  and  shadowy 
form,  colossal,  vast,  unhuman  —  finally  a  god. 
What  hope  is  there  that  we  can  ever  dispel  these 
falsifying  mists,  and  recompose  the  actual  person 
who  has  been  decomposed  so  long,  and  once  again 
feel  that  a  brother's  eye-beam  flashes  straight  to 
ours  across  the  wild  and  weary  centuries  ?  What 
hope  is  there  of  this  ? 

Not  much  that  we  can  ever  know  many  of  the 
details  of  Jesus'  actual  life,  many  or  any  of  the 
words  he  actually  spoke  with  absolute  certainty 
that  they  Avere  thus  and  so,  not  otherwise.  If  we 
would  make  even  a  tolerable  approach  to  him,  we 
must  go  back  of  all  the  creeds  and  councils.  At 
Nicaea  and  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  Jesus  has 
wholly  disappeared,  and  in  his  place  we  have  an 
abstraction,  as  little  representative  of  human  flesh 
and  blood  as  an  abstraction  of  Euclid.  The  litera- 
ture of  Judaism  or  paganism  will  not  help  us 
here.  We  have  contemporary  Jewish  writings  of 
great  interest,  but  they  are  as  oblivious  of  the 
work  and  even  the  existence  of  Jesus  as  we  are 
to-day  of  the  great  poets,  statesmen,  thinkers 
who  in  the  corners  of  the  world  are  gathering  up 
their  strength  in  silence  and  obscurity,  one  day  to 
mould  the  future  with  it  after  their  hearts'  desire. 
A  passage  in  Josephus  which  for  centuries  was 
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cherished  as  the  imwilUng  attestation  of  a  cul- 
tured Jew  to  the  miraculous  character  of  Jesus 
turns  out  to  be  a  miserable  interpolation,  one  of  a 
thousand  and  ten  thousand  instances  of  mendacious 
piety  in  the  first  Christian  centuries,  and  not  con- 
fined to  these.  The  earliest  references  to  Jesus 
by  pagan  authors  date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  Tacitus  mentions  the  mere  fact 
of  his  crucifixion ;  Suetonius  imagines  him  to 
have  been  a  seditious  Roman  Jew  living  in  Rome 
under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  To  the  New  Testa- 
ment, therefore,  we  must  go  if  we  would  learn 
anything  concerning  Jesus.  But  here  already  the 
cloud  has  come  and  overshadowed  him.  We  can 
see  it  gradually  envelop  him  just  as  a  cloud  that 
settles  on  the  summer  hills.  Now  they  are  sharp 
and  green  ;  a  little  while  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
thinnest  veil  of  gauze  had  been  dropped  down 
upon  them  by  invisible  hands,  and  then  another 
and  another  and  another,  until  at  length  all  colors, 
then  all  outlines,  disappear.  The  transfiguration 
of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  process  going 
on  for  well-nigh  a  hundred  years,  not  steadily,  but 
with  various  interruptions,  just  as,  sometimes  when 
the  hills  have  grown  almost  invisible,  the  veils  of 
mist  grow  thinner  and  thinner  and  then  thicken 
again.  Even  if  we  could  arrange  all  of  our  New 
Testament  literature  in  chronolo2:ical  order,  it 
would  not  represent  a  process  of  steadily  increas- 
ing obscuration  of  the  human  character  of  Jesus. 
But  all  degrees  of  this  obscuration  would  be  some- 
where there,  from  the  representation  of  Jesus  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
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up  to  the  attenuation  of  him  into  the  Eternal 
Logos  or  Word  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  gen- 
uine Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ranging  from  fifty-three 
to  sixty-three  in  time,  in  thought  range  all  the 
way  from  a  purely  human  conception  of  Jesus  up 
to  the  very  threshold  of  the  Logos  conception  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  Philippians  and  Colos- 
sians  we  are  already  well  set  out  upon  that  voy 
age  which  will  end  at  the  great  council  of  Nicasa, 
where  Christ  will  be  identified  with  God.  The 
Christ  of  Paul,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  was  an 
ideal  conception  evolved  from  his  own  feeling  and 
imagination,  and  taking  on  new  powers  and  at- 
tributes from  year  to  year  to  suit  each  new  emer- 
gency. No  more  in  any  of  the  Gospels  have  we 
an  unvarnished  tale.  In  John  the  varnish  is  so 
thick  and  so  opaque  that  instead  of  bringing  out 
the  grain  it  conceals  it  hopelessly.  Only  here 
and  there  an  actual  event,  or  trait,  or  utterance  is 
permitted  to  gleam  through  the  overlying  dog- 
matic conception.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
aiid  Luke  also  obscure  as  much  or  more  than  they 
reveal  the  actual  lineaments  of  Jesus.  Each  has 
been  written  to  maintain  a  thesis  :  Matthew  to 
establish  the  Jewish  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;  Luke 
to  reconcile  Pauline  Christianity  with  more  Jewish 
forms  ;  Mark,  by  judicious  omission  mainly,  to 
conciliate  opposing  parties  and  from  "  his  mighty 
acts"  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  was  in  some  un- 
usual sense,  not  clearly  defined,  the  Son  of  God. 
The  oldest  of  these  Gospels  did  not  assume  its 
present  form  till  Jesus  had  been  dead  sevent}'  or 
eighty  years,  but  it  embodies  fragments,  made  up 
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for  the  most  part  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  which 
possibly  and  even  probably  antedate  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  a  year  or  two  ;  i.e.,  they  were 
made  up  some  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 
And  in  the  mean  time  the  hope  of  Jesus'  second 
coming  had  obscured  the  memory  of  his  first 
coming-  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples.  They  were 
too  intent  upon  the  future  to  think  much  about 
the  past.  So  evident  is  this  that  Dr.  Furness 
argues  that  we  do  not  owe  our  earliest  meino- 
rabilia  concerning  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  but  to 
outsiders  comparatively  indifferent ;  a  most  in- 
genious hypothesis,  but  to  my  mind  a  more 
irrational  was  never  broached.  Never  would 
these  outsiders  have  taken  the  trouble  to  treasure 
up  the  words  and  deeds  of  one  in  whom  they  had 
no  deeper  interest  than  a  mere  passing  curiosity. 
Nothing  under  heaven  but  the  devotion  of  his 
personal  followers  could  have  kept  the  memory  of 
his  life  afloat  across  the  stormy  waste  of  the  next 
forty  years  after  his  death,  and  brought  to  port  in 
our  First  Gospel  the  traditions  of  his  life  and 
speech. 

Such  being  the  nearest  approach  that  we  can 
make  to  Jesus,  and  even  here  the  misconceptions 
of  an  earlier  and  the  dogmatic  tendencies  of  a 
later  time  conspiring  to  defraud  us  of  the  simple 
truth,  together  with  the  natural  imperfections  of 
memory  and  the  growth  of  myth  and  fable  on  the 
soil  of  love  and  admiration — it  would  seem  as  if 
the  man  were  lost  forever  ;  as  if  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  put  up  with  the  vague  and  evanescent 
shadow,  and  forego  the  substance  of  his  individu- 
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ality  of  speech  and  life.  No  wonder  that  a  hardy 
and  adventurous  critic  here  and  there  fancies  he 
has  discovered  that  there  was  no  actual  Jesus  ; 
that  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  a  purely  ideal 
person,  not  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  in  very 
deed  and  truth  of  the  Holy  ^Spirit — of  devout 
imagination. 

But  no;  it  is  not  thus  that  the  devout  imagi- 
nation of  the  people  works.  Ex  nihilo  nihil. 
Something  out  of  nothing  it  doth  never  make. 
But  first  it  finds  a  real  man  and  then  it  exagger- 
ates his  greatness  ;  yet  not  his  real  greatness  so 
much  as  his  rank  and  office,  the  splendor  of  his 
spiritual  decorations.  Even  the  mvths  that  have 
originated  far  up  in  the  skyev  blue  of  solar  and 
other  natural  phenomena  have  hastened  to  ally 
themselves  with  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  Samson, 
for  example,  is  not  pure  solar  myth.  He  is  part 
Danite  hero.  The  actual  hero  had  immense  at- 
tractive power  for  solar  characteristics.  We  find 
a  number  of  these  attached  to  Moses.  Why  but 
because  Moses  was  somebody  to  begin  with  ? 
Mere  nobodies  do  not  dev^elop  mythological 
aureoles.  Why  does  the  Sun  and  not  Mercury  or 
Venus  or  the  Earth  attract  the  other  members  of 
the  solar  system  and  make  them  all  subsidiary  to 
itself  ?  Why  but  because  it  has  the  bulk  and  force 
to  do  it  and  they  have  not  ?  This  is  why  certain 
men  and  not  others  have  become  mythologized  : 
Charlemagne  to  an  extent  unexampled  since  the 
time  of  Jesus  in  secular  history,  because  his  bulk 
and  force  were  unapproachable.  This  is  why 
Jesus  out  of  all  the  persons  of  his  period  devel- 
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oped  the  most  stupendous  halo  of  supernatural 
traits.  These  gravitated  to  him  and  not  to 
Theudas  -or  John  the  Baptist  or  Barcochba,  be- 
cause they  were  Earths  and  Mercuries  and  he 
was  "  the  5?/;/  of  righteousness."  Only  a  man  of 
lordly  make  could  have  projected  such  a  shadow 
on  the  imagination  of  his  time. 

There  are  critics  who,  because  it  serves  their 
purpose  to  do  so,  argue  that  we  must  take  all 
or  nothing  :  the  miraculous  element  is  so  omni- 
present that  we  cannot  disengage  it  from  the 
remainder  of  the  Gospels  without  destroying  them 
entirely.  By  this  argnnientuin  ad  terror  em  it  is 
their  expectation  to  compel  us  to  accept  the  mirac- 
ulous element  entire.  But  a  good  many  of  us 
would  prefer  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
Painful  as  it  would  be  to  surrender  Jesus  as  an 
actual  spiritual  force,  it  would  not  be  so  painful 
as  to  believe  the  physical  order  of  the  world  so 
arbitrary  and  unstable  as  it  would  be  if  Jesus 
turned  water  into  Avine  or  walked  upon  the  sea. 
''  The  miraculous  element  does  indeed,"  in  Weiss's 
inimitable  phrase,  ''  stroll  into  every  scene  and 
moment,  as  children  who,  running  to  mix  with 
great  occasions,  are  overlooked  and  not  turned 
out ;"  and  from  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
the  narration  some  critics  have  inferred — notably 
our  dear  friend  Dr.  Furness — that  it  must  be  true. 
But  are  not  the  affairs  of  Zeus  and  Hera  and  the 
other  gods  and  goddesses  in  Homer  narrated  with 
as  much  simplicity  and  naturalness  as  the  most 
every-day  events  ?  And  yet  it  threatens  to  turn 
out  that  there  was  a  real  Troy,  a  real  Trojan  war 
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a  real  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses.     Let  a  man  set 
out  to  tell  a  lie,  and  he  will  very  likely  blaze  the 
way  he  goes  so  thoroughly  that  any  fool  may  get 
upon  his  track.     No  one  whose  opinion  is  worth 
anything  supposes  that  the  Gospels  are  conscious 
falsehoods,  wilful    fabrications.     But   let  a   story 
grow,    no    matter   from    how    small    a   germ,    by 
gradual  increments  of  exaggeration  and  embellish- 
ment, and  it  will  keep  its  naturalness  throughout. 
You  are  more  fortunate  than  I  if  you  have  never 
had  stories  told   about  you  which,  although  per- 
fectly natural,  were  either  absolutely  false  or  had 
about  an  ounce  of  truth  in  them  to  every  ton  of 
embellishment.     Nobody  has  told  a  lie  ;    nobody 
has    consciously  exaggerated.     But,   as  has  been 
said,  "  There  is  a  Defoe  in  every  age  and  race ; 
it  is  the  popular  imagination."     There  is  such  a 
Defoe  in  almost  every  individual.     When  every 
man  of  us  does  not  find  himself  the  nucleus  of  a 
more  or  less  considerable  mythology,  it  will  be 
time  to  argue  from  the  naturalness  of  the  narra- 
tion in  connection  with  the  supernatural  element 
in   the    New   Testament  to   the   actuality  of   the 
events. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
corresponding  to  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
New  Testament  there  was  not  an  order  of  unique, 
or  at  any  rate  remarkable,  phenomena,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  life  of  Jesus.  To  account  for  so 
much  smoke  without  a  little  fire  is  diflficult,  though 
not  impossible.  Whatever  happened  must  have 
been  as  strictly  circumstanced  by  law  as  the  grow- 
ing of  the  corn  which  Jesus   plucked  upon  the 
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Sabbath-day  and  gave  to  his  disciples.  But  no 
Stanley  has  yet  been  "through  the  dark  conti- 
nent" of  human  capability.  We  are  all  of  us,  I  fan- 
cy, dallying  upon  the  surface  of  our  possibilities. 
Given  a  magnetic  personage,  whatever  this  may 
mean,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  faith  in  his  ability, 
and  the  prescriptions  for  a  good  many  nervous 
maladies  would  be  superfluous.  Such  maladies 
were  exceedingly  common  in  the  time  of  Jesus. 
Diseases  have  their  off-centuries  as  much  as  apples 
their  off-years,  and  as  much  their  favorite  local 
habitations.  Given  a  certain  influence  in  Jesus 
over  these  nervous  maladies,  called  in  the  New 
Testament  devils,  and  every  story  of  miraculous 
cure  and  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Henceforth  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  the  miraculous  element  is  so  omnipresent,  but 
rather  that  it  is  not  more  extravagant. 

And  now  let  us  for  a  few  moments,  trying  to 
make  all  due  allowance  for  the  various  factors 
that  unwittingly  conspire  to  warp  the  Gospel  his- 
tories from  the  line  of  simple  truth,  endeavor  to 
discover  what  residuum  there  is  of  individual  ex- 
perience. At  the  loAvest  estimate,  Jesus  is  certain- 
ly the  most  celebrated  person  in  all  history,  and  it 
is  worth  our  while,  especially  at  this  happy  season, 
which,  however  arbitrarily,  is  sacred  to  his  birth 
and  memory,  to  inquire  what  we  may  safely  say  we 
know  concerning  him.  The  trouble  with  many 
people  here  is  that  they  ''  cannot  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees."  A  multitude  of  details  obscures  the  few 
simple  outlines  of  his  career  and  character.  To 
these  few  simple  outlines  let  us  confine  ourselves. 
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I  Avish  that  you  could  listen  to  "the  old,  old  story" 
as  if  you  had  never  heard  it  before.  And  perhaps 
you  never  have. 

Jesus  was  born  in  Nazareth,  a  little  town  of 
Southern  Galilee,  about  1883  years  ao^o,  three  or 
four  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  Avhich  avowedly,  but  not  really,  is  reckoned 
from  his  birth.  He  was  one  of  many  children  of 
Joseph  and  Mary :  Mary's  first  child  apparently. 
Joseph  quite  possibly  had  older  children  by  a 
former  Avife.  The  brothers  of  Jesus  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  faith  in  him  while  he  was  living, 
although  they  claimed  a  sort  of  royalty  on  him 
after  his  death.  The  parents  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  that  humble  and  hard-working  class,  out  of 
which  has  come  a  large  majority  of  the  stoutest 
helpers  of  mankind.  The  father  was  a  carpenter, 
and  the  young  Jesus  probably  learned  his  trade 
and  followed  it  for  many  years.  As  to  his  educa- 
tion, we  can  infer  it  from  the  methods  of  the  time. 
It  was  mainlv  such  as  the  hazzan,  or  teacher  of  the 
village  synagogue,  could  give  him,  supplemented 
by  ''that  best  academe,  a  mother's  knee."  It  in- 
volved a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  moral 
and  fanciful,  but  never  critical.  The  time  on  which 
he  fell  w^as  eager  and  intense.  The  coming  of 
Messiah  was  the  universal  theme  of  conversation. 
The  heart  of  Palestine  was  shaken  with  a  vague 
unrest.  Suddenly  there  was  heard  the  voice  of  one 
cr3nng  in  the  Avilderness  of  Judea,  "  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  I"  This  impassioned 
herald  was  John  the  Baptist,  in  whom  the  ancient 
p»rophetism,  Avhich  had  seemed  to  perish  with  the 
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last  words  of  Malachi,  live  centuries  before,  seemed 
to  attain  unto  a  second  birth.  A  harsh  ascetic, 
rough  clad,  and  eating  grasshoppers  and  honey — 
said  by  some  modern  travellers  to  be  rather  a 
delicacy  than  otherwise — he  proclaimed  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  endeavored 
to  prepare  men  by  the  amendment  of  their  lives  for 
the  enjoyment  of  its  felicity.  The  rumor  of  his 
preaching  reached  to  Nazareth,  and  Jesus  left  his 
carpentering  and  became  a  follower  of  John,  re- 
ceiving baptism  at  his  hands. 

Whether,  if  John  had  lived  and  kept  up  his  ac- 
tivit}^  Jesus  would  always  have  been  contented 
with  the  position  of  discipleship,  we  cannot  say. 
What  we  know  is  that  John  was  seized  by  Herod 
Antipas  and  put  to  death.  Immediately  upon  the 
interruption  of  his  ministry  Jesus  took  up  his 
work,  not  at  first  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah  any 
more  than  John  had  done,  in  whose  preaching  the 
idea  of  a  personal  Messiah  entirely  disappeared. 
But  the  nature  of  Jesus  was  unlike  that  of  John. 
He  was  more  social  and  humane.  John  came 
neither  eating  nor  drinking.  With  such  asceticism 
Jesus  had  little  svmpathy,  while  at  the  same  time 
celibacy  appears  to  have  been  his  sexual  ideal. 
Instead  of  retreating  into  the  desert  and  summon- 
ing men  to  him,  he  went  to  them  in  one  of  the 
most  busv  centres  of  Galilean  life,  Capernaum,  on 
the  commercial  road  to  Svria.  From  Capernaum 
he  sallied  out  in  all  directions  to  the  towns  and 
villages  about,  including  his  own  Nazareth,  where 
his  fellow-townsmen  found  it  very  hard  t(j  think  of 
him  as  a  prophet.     Out  of  his  followers  he  chose 
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twelve  as  his  more  immediate  disciples,  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  in  the  haphazard  way  the  Gospels 
represent,  but  not,  as  proved  by  the  event,  with 
any  nice  prevision  of  their  characters. 

For  a  year  and  more  he  continued  his  Galilean 
preaching.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  furnishes  the 
safest  guide  to  this.  To  discover  how  he  did  not 
preach  we  must  go  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But 
even  in  Matthew  the  chances  are  that  never  for 
many  consecutive  verses  do  we  have  his  sayings  in 
the  order  of  their  original  utterance.  Sayings  and 
parables  suggested  by  the  most  diverse  occasions 
are  forced  into  an  arbitrary  unity.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  made  up  from  the  memories  of 
perhaps  a  score  of  different  sermons,  intermixed 
with  rabbinic  sayings  for  which  Jesus  was  not  re- 
sponsible. Indeed,  his  teaching  Avas  so  little  differ- 
ent from  the  best  Pharisaic  teaching  of  his  time, 
especially  from  the  great  rabbi  Hillel's,  who  was 
still  living  in  his  childhood,  that  it  may  well  be 
that  we  have  many  current  gnomic  sayings  at- 
tributed to  Jesus.  His  own  teaching  was  at  first 
made  up  entirely  of  parables  and  ethical  maxims. 
Later,  as  it  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees,  it 
became  more  direct  and  swept  along,  a  fier}^  tor- 
rent of  denunciation  and  rebuke. 

Says  one  ^  whom  no  one  ever  has  suspected  of 
a  desire  to  do  Jesus  more  than  simple  justice  : 
"  Jesus  was  fond  of  poor  men,  a  lover  of  despicable 
people,  a  sympathizer  with  those  who  are  not  in 
society.  In  a  most  despotic,  reckless,  cruel  age  of 
the  world,  that  played  the  game  of   empire  with 

*  Rev.  John  Weiss. 
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nations  for  pawns  and  limited  fraternity  to  clique 
feelings  ;  that  sacked  whole  provinces  to  garnish 
a  Roman  triumph,  squeezing  tributary  people  to 
provide  for  Roman  banquets  ;  that  made  Jewish 
patriotism  and  religious  recollection  the  object  of 
its   particular  spite — he,  standing  all  alone  under 
the  flapping  Roman  eagle,  renewed   the  old  pro- 
test of  humanity,  denounced  the  feeling  of  caste, 
deliberately  took  the  side  that  was  then  the  most 
forlorn  and  miserable,  and  longed  to  have  the  heavy- 
laden  sympathize  with   him,  because,  he  said  by 
way  of  inducement,  he  had  a  meek  and  lowly  heart. 
Such  pride  of  heaven  was  in  him  that  he  found 
no  company  fit  for  himself  except  among  sinners. 
There  were  never  alabaster  boxes  enough  in  Judea 
to  celebrate  with  their  fragrance  this  immeasurable 
haughtiness  which  made  the  abandoned  more  com- 
panionable than  the  respectable.      .      .      .      When 
he  saw^  the  oppressors  and  men  who  esteemed  the 
rabble  as  fit  only  to  crowd  the  wayside  and  shout 
at   their    pomp,   he    denounced  the   injustice  and 
easily  ran  into   a  depreciation  of  the  just  rewards 
of  mental  effort  that  is  applied  to  the  organization 
of    labors.     .     .     .     But  the  sentiment  made  him 
dear  to  the  poor  believing  hearts  ;  his  appreciation 
of  their  condition  in  that  decaying  old  society  sup- 
ported them  in  secret  under  all  the  insolence  of 
the  time,  while    they  longed  and   waited  for  his 
kingdom  to  appear.     It  began  to  appear  in  their 
longing,   but  is   not  yet   clearly  seen.      Whoever 
seeks  for  reasons  why  primitive  Christianity  could 
take  root,  could  start,   and,  under  such  inclement 
weather,  begin  to  spread,  need  not  find  them  in  the 
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supernatural  traditions  of  his  person,  nor  the 
meagre  surmise  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Trinity,  but  in  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  his  soul 
for  lowly  men.  He  rose  to  the  level  of  their  meek- 
ness, but  it  was  for  their  sakes  he  broke  into  those 
invectives  whose  language,  across  the  distance  of 
time  and  through  so  many  eddies  of  history,  still 
keeps  its  withering  quality.  No  man  ever  rose 
to  the  pitch  of  his  denunciation,  for  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  disciples  had  genius  enough  to  manu- 
facture it;  no  man  ever  dared  to  hurl  such  stones  of 
language  from  his  sling  of  love."  Jesus  a  myth  ? 
Enveloped  in  mythology  he  was  from  head  to  foot, 
the  more  to  prove  his  absolute  reality,  his  mag- 
nificent virility,  by  the  consummate  energy  with 
which  he  triumphs  over  these  integuments,  plung- 
ing the  sword  of  his  invective  through  them  all, 
through  all  the  "scribes  and  Pharisees  hypocrites" 
of  his  own  time,  straight  to  the  heart  of  your  hy- 
pocrisy and  mine  and  every  man's  self-righteous- 
ness. 

What  was  his  relation  to  the  organized  religion 
of  his  time  ?  Not  an  iconoclastic  one.  The  dif- 
ference between  him  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
time  was  one  of  emphasis.  Their  emphasis  was  on 
Sabbath-keeping,  Levitical  cleanness,  and  so  on. 
His  was  upon  purity  and  righteousness.  Nor  was 
it  enough  for  him  that  the  outward  life  should  be 
correct.  Beyond  the  act  he  saw  the  disposition. 
Was  this  unselfish,  gentle,  loving,  tender,  kind  ? 

And  so  it  Avas  that  from  being  quite  as  much  as 
Paul  a  "  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,"  and  looking 
upon  these  first  as  his  guides,  and  next  as  his  co- 
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laborers,  he  came  at  length  to  find  himself  array- 
ed against  them  with  all  the  energy  of  his  great 
soul,  with  all  the  passion  of  his  eager,  flaming 
heart.  The  things  they  cared  for  most  were  least 
of  all  to  him.  The  things  they  cared  for  least  to 
him  were  all  in  all.  Their  characteristic  trait, 
self-righteousness,  became  to  him  the  one  most 
deadly  sin.  ''  The  publicans  and  harlots  shall  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  you.''  To 
these  amenities  thev  made  such  answer  as  a  domi- 
nant ecclesiasticism  always  makes  to  those  who 
question  its  authority.  They  called  him  a  blas- 
phemer, a  wine-bibber  and  a  drunkard  ;  they  said 
that  he  was  mad;  they  said  he  had  a  devil;  and 
thev  set  about  to  compass  his  destruction  bv  fair 
means  or  foul. 

The  consciousness  of  their  enmitv,  and  also  of 
their  power,  came  home  to  the  voung  prophet 
with  appalling  force.  He  had  been  full  of  hope 
and  confidence.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
hand— a  society  of  just  men  on  the  earth.  His 
spiritual  eye  ''  saw  Satan  like  lightning  fall  fnjm 
heaven"'  ;  that  is,  the  bad  cast  out  from  the  good  by 
no  long  and  tedious  process,  but  with  immediate 
and  sudden  force.  These  sanguine  expectations 
ultimately  gave  place  to  others  dark  as  these  were 
bright  and  cheering.  The  fate  of  John  the  Baptist 
he  accepted  as  his  own,  and  be  began  to  grow  im- 
patient for  its  consummation. 

With  increasing  opposition  he  asserted  himself 
more  strongly.  x\t  first  he  had  no  thought  of 
claiming  for  himself  the  Messianic  office.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  associated  with  his  idea  of 
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the  coming  regeneration  of  society  the  idea  of  a 
personal  Messiah.  John  the  Baptist  certainly  did 
not.  Anything  to  the  contrary  is  mere  pious  after- 
thought. But  gradually  the  idea  took  shape  in 
Jesus'  mind  that  he  was  himself  the  Christ,  the 
Messiah.  There  is  a  wonderful  air  of  reality  to 
that  passage  where  upon  some  lonely  northern 
journey  he  sounds  the  twelve  and  asks  them, 
"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?"  They  answer 
him  that  the  majority  consider  him  the  forerunner 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  "  But  whom  do  _you 
say  that  I  am  ?"  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  says 
Peter.  "  Thou  answerest  well,"  says  Jesus  ;  ''  so 
I  am."     But  he  forbids  them  to  disclose  the  fact. 

It  has  been  very  common  among  radical  think- 
ers to  speak  of  this  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah as  a  great  mistake.  We  are  assured  that 
Jesus  was  not  the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  that  there- 
fore we  must  never  speak  of  him  as  the  Christ  or 
Christ.  Said  Mr.  Longfellow  to  me  in  his  ordina- 
tion charge  some  fifteen  years  ago  :  ''  Do  not  by 
calling  Jesus  '  Christ '  give  him  a  name  which  was 
not  his  name,  or  ascribe  to  him  an  office  which 
you  do  not  believe  him  to  have  fulfilled,  whatever 
his  Jewish  disciples  ma}'  have  believed."  But 
while  I  have  been  so  obedient  to  this  injunction 
that  never  once,  in  my  own  person,  have  I  called 
Jesus  "  Christ,"  it  has  been  to  avoid  misconcep- 
tion and  not  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  a  strange 
or  unnatural  thing  for  Jesus  to  call  himself  the 
Messiah.  The  criticism  of  Mr.  Longfellow  im- 
plied that  there  was  but  one  conception  of  the 
Messiah,  by  which  we  can  measure  Jesus  and  find 
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he  did  not  correspond  to  it.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  Messianic  conception  was  as  variable  as  the 
wind.  It  varied  with  every  prophet,  with  every 
rabbi.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  Jesus  from 
having  a  conception  of  his  own  and  measuring 
himself  thereby.  It  is  by  this  that  we  should  meas- 
ure him,  not  by  the  gross,  materialistic  concep- 
tions of  his  disciples  and  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Nevertheless  his  individual  conception  seems  to 
have  been  largely  formed  by  meditation  on  certain 
passages  in  the  Deutero-Isaiah."  These  passages, 
which  in  reality  describe  the  vicarious  sufferings 
of  the  faithful  Israelites,  are  not  properly  Mes- 
sianic, but  they  were  so  regarded  m  the  time  of 
Jesus,  and  they  went  far  to  form  his  idea  of  a  suf- 
fering Messiah.  The  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah was  but  the  inevitable  testimony  of  his  under- 
standing to  the  grandeur  of  his  spiritual  ideal.  To 
be  the  Messiah  in  any  vulgar  sense  he  never 
claimed.  But  because  his  ideal  was  so  lofty,  to 
feel  it  could  be  nothing  but  the  subjective  coun- 
terpart of  the  divinest  dream  that  ever  had  en- 
tranced a  prophet's  soul,  and  also  to  feel  that  if  it 
was  this  a  dreadful  conflict  and  an  ignominious 
death  awaited  him  ;  I  cannot  think  that  here  Avas 
any  great  mistake  or  anything  for  which  we  need 
apologize.  The  Jewish  Messiah  of  the  popular 
imagination  Jesus  certainly  was  not.  The  spiritual 
Messiah,  of  his  own  deepest  thought,  suffering, 
killed,  he  iust  as  certainly  was.  His  mistake  was 
in  overrating  the  regenerating  power  of  moral 
principle.     But  this  is  a  mistake  so  seldom  made 

*  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi. 
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that  it  is  worth  a  thousand  of  the  most  indubitable 
certainties  of  men  who  never  make  a  mistake.  So 
then  if  we  do  not  call  Jesus  "  Christ,"  let  it  be 
because  he  was  not  the  political  saviour  of  the 
popular  imagination,  and  not  because  his  feeling 
that  he  was  indeed  the  Christ  reflects  on  him  the 
least  imaginable  dishonor. 

But  having  inwardly  resolved  that  he  was  him- 
self the  Christ,  he  found  himself  drawn  with  irre- 
sistible attraction  to  the  holy  city  of  his  nation. 
Whv  but  that  Jerusalem  was  "one  great  corpora- 
tion temple,"  the  stronghold  of  that  arid  formalism 
against  which  he  had  vowed  eternal  war?  Why 
should  he  tarry  on  the  outskirts  of  the  battle  when 
he  could  plunge  into  its  inmost  heart?  He  would 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  there  confront  the  huge 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  with 
his  own  simple  thoughts  of  Hfe  and  duty  and  the 
great  Father-love  which  is  indifferent  to  every- 
thing but  love  and  righteousness.  The  rest  is 
quickly  told. 

With  thousands  of  others  from  all  parts  of 
Judea,  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  Pass- 
over. East  of  the  Jordan,  across  the  ford  at  Jeri- 
cho, then  on  to  Bethany  and  over  Mount  of  Olives 
down  into  the  great  ecclesiastical  city,  he  went, 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  Galileans,  shouting  their 
faith  in  his  Messiahship ;  he  not  perhaps  full}^  re- 
alizing how  different  the  contents  of  their  concep- 
tion from  his  own.  At  once  he  threw  his  gauntlet 
in  the  teeth  of  the  ecclesiastical  religion.  Going 
to  the  temple,  he  drove  out  the  venders  of  sacri- 
ficial doves  and  cattle  from  the  outer  court,  and 
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for  several  days  in  succession  failed  not  to  lift  up 
his  voice  in  defiance  and  rebuke  of  the  prevailing 
formalism.  The  authorities,  with  that  conceit 
which  is  universally  characteristic  of  ecclesiastical 
religion,  honestly  regarded  him  as  an  mipostor, 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  treachery  of  Judas, 
the  treasurer  of  his  little  company,  to  lay  hands  on 
him.  The  trial  was  immediate.  Conviction  was  a 
matter  of  course.  The  offence  was  heresy,  and 
the  Jewish  punishment  of  this  was  stoning  to 
death.  But,  so  that  the  Christian  world  might 
never  lack  a  symbol  of  self-sacrifice — 

"  The  cross,  bold  type  of  shame  to  homage  turned, 
Of  an  unfinished  Hfe  that  sways  the  world" — 

the  Roman  procurator  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  crucifying  him  outside  the  city  walls. 

So  much  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty,  and 
little  more.  Matthew,  especially,  is  rich  in  sen- 
tences, many  of  which  have  such  a  force  and  quali- 
ty that  we  may  well  believe  they  came  from  Jesus, 
and  were  transmitted  orally  for  a  generation  or 
two  with  little  loss  of  their  original  significance 
and  charm.  But  of  events  and  persons  our  knowl- 
edge is  not  safe  beyond  some  such  mere  outline  as 
this  which  I  have  drawn  for  you  this  morning.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  some  of  you  may  think  that 
such  a  life  does  not  account  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  its  miracles  of  birth  and  resurrection, 
with  its  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God,  with  its 
Pauline  Christology,  with  its  Fourth  Gospel  doc- 
trine of  the  Word,  co-eternal  and  consubstantial 
with  God.     Well,  if  you  do  not  think  the  life  of 
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Jesus  as  I  have  set  it  forth  accounts  for  these 
things,  no  more  do  I.  But  then  why  should  it 
account  for  them  ?  To  account  for  these  things 
we  have  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  of  oral 
tradition.  We  have  imperfect  memory  and  the 
popular  imagination.  We  have  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah  imposing  itself  upon  Jesus. 
We  have  Paul  refusing  to  take  counsel  with  the 
Jerusalem  apostles,  and  fashioning  a  subjective 
Christ,  an  ideal  creation,  at  first  a  man,  but  at 
length  so  far  developed  that  he  is  but  little  lower 
than  God.  We  have  the  Christian  tradition  marry- 
ing with  the  neo-Platonism  of  Alexandria,  of  which 
marriage  came  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Take  all  these  things  together  and 
such  others  as  we  have,  together  with  the  hfe  of 
Jesus  as  it  actually  was,  and  the  New  Testament 
can  be  accounted  for. 

Again,  it  is  quite  possible  thai  some  of  you  may 
think  that  the  life  of  Jesus  as  I  have  set  it  forth  is  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  eighteen  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian history, with  their  immense  dogmatic  and  eccle- 
siastical developments,  with  their  Augustines  and 
Calvins,  with  their  gigantic  Roman  hierarchy,  with 
their  Protestant  infallibility,  with  their  doctrines 
of  election  and  reprobation,  and  trinity  and  de- 
pravity and  atonement,  and  so  on.  And  again  I 
ask.  Why  should  the  actual  life  of  Jesus  account 
for  these  things  ?  Does  the  tiny  stream  a  little 
child  may  ford  far  up  among  the  hills  account  for 
the  Amazon,  the  Hudson,  or  the  Mississippi  ?  Or 
do  a  hundred  tributary  streams,  of  greater  or  less 
volume,  with   more  or  less  earthy  admixture  in 
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them,  flow  into  the  river  on  its  way  from  source 
to  sea  ?  Had  the  life  of  Jesus  received  no  tribu- 
tary streams  into  its  bosom,  it  might  long  since 
have  shared  the  fate  of  those  North  African  rivers 
which,  flowing  inward  from  the  sea,  finally  lose 
themselves  forever  in  the  desert  sands  and  cease 
to  be.  Historic  Christianity  is  the  life  of  Jesus 
plus  a  thousand  confluents  of  thought  and  govern- 
ment and  social  organization.  What  accounts  for 
historical  Christianity  is  not  one  life  far  off  there  in 
Judea,  but  humanity  and  God  co-operating  all  the 
way  along.  As  the  Missouri  empties  itself  into 
the  Mississippi,  so  the  Roman  Empire  emptied  it- 
self into  Christianity,  a  turbid  stream,  adding  im- 
mensely to  its  force,  but  equally  to  its  impurity. 
It  is  the  Roman  Empire  and  not  Jesus  that  ac- 
counts for  papal  Christianity.  It  is  Greek  philos- 
ophy and  not  Jesus  that  accounts  for  the  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  creeds,  and  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  St.  Augustine  that  accounts  in  some  meas- 
ure for  the  sombre  theology  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom. And  when  I  hear  some  of  my  radical 
friends  berating  Jesus  for  all  the  follies  and  iniqui- 
ties of  historic  Christianity,  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
one  should  berate  a  mountain  stream  as  pure  as 
crystal,  edged  with  delicate  flowers,  for  all  the 
imperfections  and  impurities  of  a  mighty  river 
which  did  indeed  begin  its  course  far  up  among 
the  hills,  but  into  which  a  thousand  storms  have 
washed  the  ruin  of  the  fields,  and  on  whose  banks 
men  have  built  up  their  manufactories  and  abat- 
toirs, and  into  whose  waters  they  have  drained 
their  towns  and  cities  of  their  waste.     But  still  far 
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up  among  the  hills  the  stream  retains  its  crystal 
purity,  and  still,  for  all  the  centuries  have  done  to 
soil  historic  Christianity,"  the  life  of  Jesus  remains 
for  us  among  the  hills  of  Galilee  as  sweet  and  pure 
as  ever  mountain  cup  which  all  night  long  mirrors 
the  quiet  stars. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  actual  Jesus,  if 
we  have  indeed  found  him  in  the  New  Testament, 
if  we  have  indeed  penetrated  the  cloud  Avhich 
came  and  overshadowed  him,  and  seen  him  face  to 
face,  is  very  different  from  the  theological  Christ, 
and  it  may  be  that  few  will  care  to  exchange  the 
latter  for  the  former.  For  the  Jesus  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  we  have  found  him,  is  not  a  god,  or 
demigod,  or  superangelic  or  angelic  or  miracu- 
lous person.  He  is  — the  man  Jesus.  He  is  every 
inch  a  man.  But  sucJi  a  man  that  in  the  coming 
ages  of  the  world,  I  dare  believe,  when  every 
superstition  that  invests  him  has  been  stripped 
away,  will  on  the  basis  of.  his  simple  manhood  win 
for  himself  a  wider  place  in  men's  regard  than 
any  other  man  whose  blessed  feet  have  sounded 
through  the  centuries.  Not  a  god,  not  a  miracu- 
lous being,  not  "  sent  into  the  world."  Only  a 
man  !  Only  a  great  loving  heart  which  sympa- 
thized with  human  misery  and  dared  believe  that 
the  Almighty  Father  must  be  greater  than  itself ! 
Only  a  man  with  a  quite  infinite  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion ;  a  quite  infinite  scorn  of  all  hypocrisy  ;  a 
quite  infinite  contempt  for  all  self-righteousness! 
Only  a  man  who,  when  he  saw  that  death  was  the 

*  This  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  centuries  have  purified  as 
well  as  soiled  the  mighty  stream. 
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inevitable  result  of  such  a  course  as  he  had  inwardly 
resolved  upon,  went  straight  on  to  meet  his  doom  ! 
Only  a  man  who  thought  that  righteousness  and 
love  were  all  in  all,  and  died  a  horrible  death  in 
attestation  of  the  strength  of  his  conviction ! 

Yes,  he  was  ojily  this  ;  and  because  he  was  only 
this  I  charge  you  do  not  let  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  others  prejudice  your  right  and  privi- 
lege to  honor  him  with  natural  reverence  and 
honest  admiration.  Take  him  for  what  he  was, 
strip  away  every  adventitious  circumstance,  and 
you  cannot  make  your  churches  or  your  homes 
too  green  for  him  upon  his  yearly  festival,  nor 
your  Christmas  cheer  too  pure  and  glad  to  cele- 
brate the  immortal  beauty  of  his  life,  the  tran- 
scendent purity  and  holiness  of  his  ideal. 


MORAL  ASPECT  OF  RELIGIOUS  CHANGE. 


I  AM  not  aware  of  any  subject  which,  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  has  engrossed  so  much 
attention  as  the  moral  aspect  of  those  religious 
changes  which  are  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  time  in  which  we  live.  The  writings  of 
Mr.  Mallock,  a  brilliant  if  not  powerful  writer, 
who  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  during 
the  last  few  years,  have  done  much  to  force  the 
consideration  of  this  matter  on  the  public  mind. 
Of  all  the  prophets  of  evil  he  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  the  most  alarming.  "  Never  in  the  history 
of  man,"  he  says,  "  has  so  terrific  a  calamity  befallen 
the  race  as  that  which  all  who  look  may  now 
behold — advancing  as  a  deluge,  black  with  de- 
struction, resistless  in  might,  uprooting  our  most 
cherished  hopes,  engulfing  our  most  precious 
creeds,  and  burying  our  highest  life  in  mindless 
desolation."  This  is  rhetorical  and  vague,  but  in 
the  course  of  his  exposition  Mr.  Mallock  makes  his 
meaning  plain  enough.  It  is  that  with  the  decay 
of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  system  of  religion, 
and  especially  with  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
the  scientific  method,  there  will  cease  to  be  any 
reason  why  men  should  be  just  and  pure.  Art, 
he  assures  us,  will  go  the  way  of  morality.     For 
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in  all  high  art  there  is  a  supernatural  implica- 
tion, and  even  "cynical,  profligate,  and  concu- 
piscent art" — alas,  for  Mr.  Mallock's  own! — will 
have  its  logical  basis  cut  away  under  its  feet.  The 
inference  is  that  this  also  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune. Mr.  Mallock's  detestation  of  the  posi- 
tive method  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  abjures  it  wholly  in  his  investigations.  The 
positive  method  would  naturally  lead  him  to  in- 
quire whether  the  decay  of  supernatural  beliefs  is 
actually  accompanied  by  moral  collapse.  Mr.  Mal- 
lock  argues  that  it  must  be  ;  he  never  attempts  to 
show  us  that  it  is.  Indeed  he  incidentally  con- 
fesses that  the  great  scientific  men  of  England  are 
remarkable  for  their  purity  and  honor,  and  that  it 
is  very  unfortunate  for  him  that  they  are  so. 
Their  being  so  is  damaging  to  his  argument,  he 
is  aware ;  but  the  impression  is  left  that  they  are 
so  from  prudential  motives.  They  do  not  wish  to 
bring  the  scientific  method  into  disrepute.  When 
this  is  no  longer  militant  but  triumphant,  it  will 
openly  cut  itself  loose  from  morals  and  proclaim 
as  the  sum-total  of  its  ethical  philosophy,  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  And 
the  eating  and  drinking  will  not  be  the  worst 
of  it. 

Tf  Mr.  Mallock  were  the  only  prophet  prophe- 
sying evil  in  these  latter  days,  it  would  be  well 
enough  for  us  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side  and 
pay  very  little  attention  to  his  lugubrious  talk. 
What  he  writes  is  too  manifestly  written,  to  a 
great  extent,  as  an  exercise  of  his  fancy  and  his 
wit.     Then,  too,  the  remedy  which  he  proposes  is 
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too  violent.  It  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
He  assures  us  that  there  is  no  logical  stopping- 
place  between  this  and  a  science  which  is  atheis- 
tic and  immoral.  We  answer,  We  will  see.  Then, 
too,  as  we  read  his  books  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  imaginary  men  and  w^omen  whose 
talk  is  foul  with  innuendoes  and  whose  conduct 
is  implicitly  shameful,  drawing-room  cnmii  seems 
to  have  had  much  more  determining  force  upon 
their  characters  than  scientific  thought.  And  then, 
too — speak  it  softly — some  of  the  worst  of  them 
seem  to  be  men  and  women  of  approved  ecclesi- 
astical piety. 

The  significance  of  Mr.  Mallock  is  that  he  is  a 
shining  weathercock  showing  unmistakably  the 
direction  of  a  certain  current  of  air.  John  Bur- 
roughs, who  is  a  close  observer  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, says  that  in  stormy  weather  you  will  see 
certain  little  clouds  going  in  one  direction,  but  if 
3^ou  will  look  up  higher  you  will  see  "  the  great 
boss  clouds,"  as  he  calls  them,  going  the  other 
way.  But  their  momentum  determines  that  of 
the  reactionary  clouds  below.  It  is  so  in  the 
spiritual  sky.  And  there  are  some  who  think  that 
the  reactionary  current  is  the  only  one.  They  do 
not  perceive  that  its  force  is  the  result  of  higher 
motions  tending  to  another  goal. 

Mr.  Mallock  is  only  one  writer  of  many  who 
are  busy,  at  the  present  time,  trying  to  fasten 
upon  anti-supernatural  and  rationalistic  thought 
the  odium  of  an  immoral  tendency.  For  the  most 
part,  the  enthusiasm  which  directs  this  movement 
is,  I  fear,  less  moral  than  theological.     It  is  not 
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because  certain  virtues  but  because  certain  doc- 
trines are  felt  to  be  in  danger  that  the  dove- 
cotes are  so  fluttered.  We  have  here  what  is 
called  the  argumenttcin  ad  terrorcin,  an  appeal  to 
men's  fears,  an  attempt  to  make  terror  do  the 
work  of  argument.  Abandon  supernatural  Chris- 
tianity and  you  must  abandon  theism  and  immor- 
tality ;  abandon  these  and  you  must  abandon 
every  moral  distinction.  In  many  instances  no 
doubt  the  fear  is  genuine.  But  oftener  it  is 
a  convenient  subterfuge,  an  admirable  decoy 
that  draws  off  men's  attention  from  the  direct  ob- 
servation of  the  critical  and  historical  problems 
which  must  be  settled,  if  at  all,  on  critical  and  his- 
torical grounds.  If  upon  these  grounds  the  super- 
natural claims  of  Christianity  prove  to*be  wholly 
invalid,  I  do  not  see  that  an}^  moral  consequences 
would  give  them  back  their  old  prestige.  We 
cannot  make  believe  that  Christianity  is  super- 
natural in  order  to  economize  some  reflex  moral 
influence  of  such  a  belief.  Such  a  belief  in  order 
to  be  operative  must  be  real.  A  conscious  lie 
never  yet  engendered  any  considerable  amount  of 
moral  earnestness.  It  never  will  at  any  future 
time. 

It  is  a  dangerous  business,  this  assuring  men 
that  other  than  the  creed  of  supernaturalism  there 
is  no  adequate  basis  for  a  moral  life.  It  would  not 
be  strange  if  here  and  there  some  one  should  take 
the  preachers  of  this  doctrine  at  their  word.  In 
such  a  case  these  preachers  would  no  doubt  be 
quick  with  their  *'  We  told  you  so."  But  the  event 
would  in  reality  be  chargeable  to  their  persistent 
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assumption  that  rationalism  is  a  charter  of  in- 
iquity, not  to  its  being  so  in  reality.  If  very  shortly 
there  is  not  a  plentiful  crop  of  immorality,  it  will 
not  be  because  the  rationahst,  the  infidel,  and  the 
agnostic  have  not  been  abundantly  assured  that 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  their  ''  license  in 
the  field  of  time."  For  there  are  always  ready  in 
the  community  certain  people  whose  predatory 
passions  only  wait  for  some  excuse,  however  feeble, 
to  break  the  bounds  of  custom  and  go  forth  with 
fell  intent.  Of  course  to  those  who  are  entirely 
convinced  that  the  theological  implies  a  moral 
revolution  a  choice  of  evils  is  presented,  and  in 
bruiting  their  conviction  all  abroad  they  may  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  persuasion  that  by  so  doing  they  shall 
deter  more  from  the  abandonment  of  their  super- 
natural creed  than  they  shall  encourage  to  the  im- 
moralitv  legitimately,  as  they  think,  implied  in 
such  abandonment.  It  may  be  that  they  Avill,  but 
for  myself  I  doubt  it  very  much.  Given  a  desire 
to  know  the  truth,  and  the  threatened  consequences 
of  any  intellectual  conclusion  may  make  a  man 
proceed  more  cautiously  ;  but  they  will  not  arrest 
him  suddenly  in  mid-career. 

The  birds  of  evil  omen  have  lately  added  to 
their  choir  one  whose  note  is  not  a  little  purer 
than  that  of  the  hitherto  chief  singer  in  the 
choir.  He  sings  a  melancholy  solo  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Mo7ithly.  It  is  called  "  The 
Prospect  of  a  Moral  Interregnum."  Its  author  is 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  a  gentleman  of  rare  ability 
and  profoundly  serious.  He  writes  :  "  A  collapse 
of  religious  belief,  of  the  most  complete  and  tre- 
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mendous  kind,  is  now  apparenth-  at  hand.  .  . 
No  one  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  discus- 
sion, and  the  indications  of  opinion  in  hterature 
and  in  social  intercourse,  can  doubt  that,  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  views  are  likel}'  to  become — 
and  in  an  age  when  all  thought  is  rapidly  popular- 
ized soon  to  become — the  views  of  society  at  large, 
belief  in  Christianity  as  a  revealed  and  super- 
natural religion  has  given  wav.  Science  and  criti- 
cism combined  have  destroyed  the  faith  of  free 
inquirers  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  .  .  . 
The  mortal  blow  has  been  given  by  criticism  in 
disproving  or  rendering  uncertain  the  authenticity 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
unless,"  he  continues,  *'  the  authenticity  of  the  his- 
torical books  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  cer- 
tainly established,  we  have  no  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Christian  miracles  at  all ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
such  testimony,  the  adverse  arguments  derived 
from  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  from  mytho- 
logical analogy,  which  traces  the  belief  in  mira- 
cles to  the  universal  propensities  of  uncritical 
ages,  rush  in  with  overwhelming  force.  In  fact, 
in  almost  any  book  written  bv  a  learned  man  who 
feels  himself  at  libertv  to  say  what  he  reallv  thinks 
you  will  soon  find  the  miracles  abandoned,  though 
it  may  be  with  evident  reluctance." 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  and  take  breath,  for 
Prof.  Smith  has  taken  us  along  with  him  both  far 
and  fast.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  state- 
ment so  far.  It  is  an  admirable  summarv  of  what 
I  am  habitually  setting  forth  from  my  own  desk. 
.And  apparently  Prof.  vSmith  himself  accepts  this 
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negative  result  of  criticism :  the  supernatural 
character  of  Christianity  is  incapable  of  demonstra- 
tion. Further  on  in  his  article  he  attempts  to  con- 
travene some  of  the  other  negative  results  of 
science  and  philosophy,  but  he  makes  no  attempt 
to  contravene  this.  The  form  of  his  statement 
is  conclusive  of  his  sympathy. 

Such  being  the  present  status  of  supernatural 
Christianity — the  verdict  of  modern  intelligence 
upon  it  being,  Not  proven — I  do  not  see  that  any 
consequences  of  this  verdict,  intellectual  or  moral, 
can  reverse  it  or  affect  it  in  any  way.  If  having 
gone  so  far  we  must  go  on  to  complete  agnostic- 
ism, and  from  agnosticism  to  the  denial  of  all 
moral  obligation,  why  then  we  must.  We  cannot 
"  build  again  our  house  of  lies."  We  cannot  bring 
back  as  a  working  theory  of  life  that  which 
our  best  intelligence  has  hopelessly  condemned. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  make  good  that  terrible 
dream  which  an  anonymous  writer  has  so  aptly 
told: 

"  I  dreamed  a  dream,  one  Christmas  eve, 
Of  a  people  whose  god  was  make-believe  ; 
A  dream  of  an  old  faith  shrunk  to  a  guess  ; 
Of  a  Christian  church  and  pulpit  and  press 
Who  believed  they  believed  it,  more  or  less."    ' 

Nay,  the  reality  would  be  even  sadder  than  the 
dream.  Prof.  Smith  is,  and  may  well  be,  right- 
eously indignant  with  Renan,  who  suggests  that 
the  clergy  shall  go  on  pretending  they  believe  and 
encouraging  belief  in  others,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  learned  shall  be  at  liberty  to  doubt  as 
much  as    they  like.     ''  A  pleasant    element    in    a 
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moral  civilization,"  he  exclaims, "  would  be  a  clerg}^ 
so  conscious  of  the  fraud  which  it  was  practis- 
ing on  the  ignorant  as  to  grant  letters  of  ex- 
emption from  belief  to  the  learned  ! "  You  know 
my  favorite  quotation  from  George  Macdonald  : 
''  The  hell  which  a  lie  will  keep  a  man  from  is 
doubtless  the  best  place  that  he  can  goto."  And  if 
the  lie  is  not  the  man's  own,  but  his  priest's  or 
minister's,  the  case  is  not  altered.  Any  future 
from  which  our  social  morality  can  be  saved 
only  by  a  gigantic  system  of  make-believe  on  the 
part  of  our  accepted  moral  leaders,  is  a  future 
to  which  wind  and  wave  cannot  carry  us  half 
fast  enough.  Out  with  your  oars  and  row  for 
dear  life.  Ay,  hang  your  tattered  theological 
garments  in  the  wind,  if  haply  every  breath  may 
be  economized  that  shall  widen  the  distance  be- 
tween you  and  the  port  where  you  were  rotting 
at  your  anchorage  ! 

The  majority  of  those  who  prophesy  a  moral 
collapse  consequent  on  the  collapse  of  super- 
natural Christianity  prefer  the  deductive  method. 
Such  a  collapse  must  be,  they  argue.  And  this 
is  wise  ;  for  facts  which  are  still  future  are  not 
easy  to  disprove.  But  here  is  one,  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  uses  the  present 
tense  ;  yes,  and  the  past.  He  says  :  "  We  believe 
it  to  be  susceptible  of  demonstration  that  the  late 
extraordinary  and  deplorable  increase  of  crime, 
an  increase  more  palpable  every  day,  crowding 
with  its  record  the  columns  of  the  pubHc  prints, 
.  .  .  is  largely  due  to  the  growth  of  .  .  . 
what  is  termed  infidelity  ;  a  careful  survey  of  the 
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murders,  suicides,  and  other  great  felonies  com- 
mitted in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  years  shows  that  a  heavy  frac- 
tion of  the  perpetrators  were  atheists  or  free-think- 
ers." A  writer  who  is  so  mediaeval  in  his  notions, 
so  devoid  of  sense  and  sensibility,  as  to  consider 
suicide  a  great  felony  might  safely  pass  unnoticed, 
even  were  his  charge  more  serious.  But  I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  who  has  made  the  "  careful 
survey"  of  which  he  speaks.  I  had  always  sup- 
posed, till  before  I  read  this  paragraph,  that  re- 
ligious mania  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes 
of  suicide.  Of  some  conspicuous  murders  also  we 
know  that  it  has  been  the  cause.  The  Wagners 
and  the  Pomeroys  are  not,  I  imagine,  either  good 
Biblical  critics  or  able  natural  philosophers.  And 
as  for  crimes  of  business  dishonesty  and  defalca- 
tion, though  every  sect  has  had  some  share  in  them, 
has  it  not  been  a  theme  of  almost  universal  com- 
ment that  the  wrong-doers  have  been  again  and 
again,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  men  of  ex- 
ceptional influence  and  importance  in  the  churches 
of  the  popular  religion  ?  When  Mr.  Tweed  con- 
fessed that  he  had  "  no  religion,"  was  it  not  gen- 
erally remarked  that  he  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule?  If  there  is  evidence  of  a  crass  and  stupid 
infidelity  that  is  found  in  conjunction  with  loose 
theories  of  marriage,  has  not  Christian  antinomian- 
ism  been  the  excuse  for  incalculable  sexual  sin  ?  Has 
not  the  fervor  of  devotion  passed  over  a  thousand 
times  into  the  fevers  of  unholy  passion  ?  Have  not 
the  Mormons  and  Oneida  Communists  affirmed  a 
religious  and  even  a  Christian  basis  for  their  creed  ?>• 
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And  in  concerns  of  great  public  interest  we  meet 
with  similar  results.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently 
written,  "  To  my  great  pain  and  disappointment, 
I  have  found  during  the  last  three  years  that 
thousands  of  churchmen  supplied  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  have  gone  lamentably  wrong  upon 
questions  involving  the  interests  of  truth,  justice, 
and  humanity."  Here  in  America  was  not  the 
demand  for  justice  to  the  slave  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ministers  and 
churches  ?  did  not  the  "  infidelity"  of  Theodore 
Parker  put  to  unutterable  shame  the  '*  South-side 
View"  of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams? 

But  even  if  it  could  be  shoAvn  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  break-up  of  the  supernatural  system, 
the  bonds  of  moral  obligation  had  been  loosed,  it 
would  not  follow,  as  one  writer  phrases  it,  that 
"  mainly  in  reaction  from  the  sceptical  drift  of  the 
times  lies  the  path  of  wholesome  reform."  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  periods  of  religious  change 
have  generally  been  periods  of  moral  aberration. 
But  here  has  been  no  argument  that  the  old  re- 
ligious forms  were  better  than  the  new.  The  fact 
has  only  proved  that  men  who  have  associated 
certain  moral  obligations  with  a  certain  creed, 
with  the  decadence  of  the  creed  have  naturally 
imagined  the  suspension  of  the  moral  obligations. 
It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  w^oe  to 
that  man  by  whom  they  come,  said  Jesus.  Now 
the  man  by  whom  they  have  come  in  times  of  in- 
tellectual transition,  the  responsible  party,  is  the 
man  who  has  strenuously  insisted  that  without  such 
or  such  a   creed  there  was  no  moral  obligation. 
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This  has  always  been  the  device  of  the  conservative 
religionist  to  sustain  a  waning  faith.  If  men  take 
him  at  his  word,  he  holds  the  new  faith,  or  the  loss 
of  faith,  to  blame  for  the  delinquencv.  But  it  is 
himself  that  is  to  blame.  If  th.QYQ  should  be  a  flood 
of  immoralitv  attendant  on  the  break-up  of  the 
old  beliefs  in  our  time,  the  blame  would  rest  not 
with  the  conscientious  antagonists  of  these  be- 
liefs, but  with  their  despairing  advocates,  who 
have  endeavored  to  save  their  tottering  creed  by 
wildly  shrieking  that  it  is  the  sole  foundation  of 
the  moral  law. 

Manv  who  onlv  wish  for  some  excuse  for  an  im- 
moral life  will,  it  is  possible,  jump  at  this,  which 
is  so  persistently  offered  them.  x\nd  there  may 
also  be  some  loss  of  moral  tone  in  men  who  are  not 
evilly  disposed,  during  the  time  when,  the  old  sanc- 
tions having  lost  their  force,  the  new  have  not  vet 
come  into  place  and  power.  The  South  Sea 
Islander,  who,  having  been  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, ate  his  superfluous  wife  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  Christian  baptism,  was  not  a  singular 
being.  The  essential  qualitv  of  his  act  is  always 
seen  where  men  adopt  a  creed  which  differs  widely 
from  the  creed  they  have  been  holding  hitherto. 
The  new  creed  does  not  at  once  assert  its  moral 
force.  A  process  of  progressive  adaptation  must 
go  on  for  a  considerable  time  before  the  new  sanc- 
tions will  be  as  efficient  as  the  old. 

But  it  is  not  as  if  morality  were  entirely  de- 
pendent on  religion,  as  those  insist  whose  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  particular  forms  of  thought  dis- 
torts their  mental  vision.     Even  if  the  natural  out- 
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come  of  anti-supernaturalism  or  agnosticism  were 
a  loss  of  moral  fibre,  to  prophesy  such  loss  would 
be  exceedingly  unsafe,  seeing  that  the  morality  of 
any  given  time  is  not  determined  wholly  by  any 
particular  doctrine  or  set  of  doctrines,  but  by  an 
immense  variety  of  influences,  some  of  them  reach- 
ing back  into  the  remotest  generations.  Take  for 
an  example  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone. 
There  never  was  a  doctrine  broached  that  seemed 
so  sure  to  breed  a  moral  pestilence  as  this.  The 
Roman  Catholic  opponents  of  the  Reformation 
did  well  to  warn  men  of  its  natural  consequences. 
"  Thou  seest  how  rich  is  the  Christian,"  said  Luther. 
*'  Even  if  he  will,  he  cannot  destroy  his  salvation  by 
any  sins  how  grievous  soever,  unless  he  refuse  to 
believe."  And  again  he  said,  "  Be  thou  a  sinner 
and  sin  boldly,  but  still  more  boldly  believe  and 
rejoice  in  Christ.  From  him  sin  shall  not  sepa- 
rate us  ;  no,  though  a  thousand  times  in  every  da}^ 
we  should  commit  fornication  or  murder.  .  .  . 
If  in  faith  an  adultery  were  committed,  it  were  no 
sin."  And  this  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone 
was  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Reform- 
ation, and  has  remained  so  to  this  day.  It  was 
certainly  natural  to  expect  that  it  would  breed  a 
moral  pestilence.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  been  the  inspiration  of  an  incalculable 
amount  of  immorality.  But  on  the  whole,  Protes- 
tantism has  been  no  such  hot-bed  of  vice  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Luther's  time  predicted.  It 
would  have  been  if  its  morality  had  been  wholly 
dependent  upon  this  one  doctrine.  But  this  doc- 
trine entered  into  combination  with  a  thousand 
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and  ten  thousand  other  influences.  What  is  the 
inference  ?  Not  that  immoral  doctrines  may  be 
set  forth  with  impunit}',  but  that  the  determina- 
tion of  morahtv  at  anv  given  time  is  far  from  being 
wholly  doctrinal.  Morality  is  not  and  never  has 
been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  men's  theological 
speculation.  We  can  address  morality  in  the  w^ords 
of  the  great  Hebrew  psalm,  and  say  to  it  of  the 
theological  systems  that  are  from  time  to  time  asso- 
ciated with  it,  "  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt 
endure."  "  As  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them, 
and  they  shall  be  changed,  but  thy  vears  shall 
have  no  end." 

But  I  should  do  injustice  to  the  paper  of  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  if  I  left  upon  your  minds  the  im- 
presssion  that  the  decay  of  Christian  supernatural- 
ism  is  the  most  melancholy  fact  he  has  to  note, 
or  that  the  consequences  of  this  are  the  most 
melancholy  consequences  he  has  to  predict.  Ap- 
parently, as  I  have  said,  he  accepts  the  decay  of 
supernatural  Christianity  as  a  foregone  conclusion. 
"  But  not  supernatural  religion  alone,"  he  says, 
''  the  existence  of  the  Deity  itself  has  for  many 
minds,  and  those  the  minds  of  good,  able,  highly 
instructed  men,  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  distinct 
belief,  if  it  has  not  become  an  object  of  distinct 
disbelief.  .  .  .  With  the  belief  in  a  Deity  per- 
ishes that  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  The 
evidences  of  this  tremendous  revolution  Prof. 
Smith  sets  forth  with  an  unfaltering  hand,  and 
then  proceeds  to  ask,  "What  then  is  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  this  revolution  on  morality  ?"  Force 
being  the  central  idea  of  the  new  philosophy,  the 
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worship  of  force,  of  brute   strength,  of  material 
success,  will  be  the  w^orship  of  evolution.     ''  It  is 
not  likely,"  he  says,  *'  that  there  would  at  once  be 
a  sensible  alteration  in  the  moral  code  of  private 
life  ;  much  less  that  any  sudden  change  would  be 
visible  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  men  trained 
in   high  principles,   engaged  perhaps  in  science, 
philosophy,  or  other  exalting  pursuits,  and  it  may 
be  put  upon  their  mettle  to  prove  that  virtue  has 
no  need  of   support  from   superstition."     Where 
then   does   he    look,   think  you,  for  the  incipient 
change  of  principle?     You  would  not  guess  if  I 
should  pause  six  months  for  reply.     It  is  to  ''  the 
sentiment  and  conduct  of  England  as  an  imperial 
country  towards  weaker  communities  and  subject 
races."     This    is    too    bad.     I    am    by    no    means 
anxious  to  appear  before  you  as  the  advocate  of 
unbelief  in  God  or  immortality,  but  I  protest  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unfair,  more  outrageous, 
more    absurd,  than    to  hold    such    unbelief   as    it 
exists  in  England  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  government  towards  weaker  communities  and 
subject  races.     The  conduct  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment towards  such  communities  and  races  is 
not  very  different  at  the  present  time  from  what 
it  has  always  been.     If  there  is  a  difference  any- 
where, it  is  in  the  amount  of  opposition  that  its 
conduct  excites  in  the  community  at  large.     There 
has  been  abundant  opposition  to  the  conduct  of 
the  English  government  in  its  treatment  of  Abys- 
sinia, Zululand,  and  Afghanistan.    And  whence  has 
come  this  opposition  ?     Not  from  the  most  ortho- 
dox but  from  the  least  orthodox  in  the  community. 
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Not  from  the  Established  Church,  as  Prof.  Smith 
himself  confesses,  but  from  the  infidels,  the  agnos- 
tics. The  most  eloquent  and  earnest  critics  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  have  been  the  Harrisons, 
the  Morleys,  and  the  Cliffords.  Especially  has  the 
Fortnightly  Revieiv,  the  organ  of  extreme  dissent 
from  every  form  of  Christian  or  theistic  creed, 
been  the  palladium  of  the  weaker  communities 
and  subject  races  of  imperial  England.  But  if  the 
oppression  of  these  communities  and  races  be  in- 
deed an  indication  of  moral  degeneracy  conse- 
quent upon  the  growth  of  unbelief,  what  a  paradox- 
is  here,  that  while  the  unbelievers  are  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  oppression  and  misrule, 
the  believers  are  the  most  complacent  and  apolo- 
getic part  of  the  community.  But  no  :  important 
changes  of  opinion  show  their  effects  first  in  indi- 
viduals, and  last  in  the  political  conduct  of  comu- 
nities  and  states.  It  is  much  too  soon  to  look  for 
the  effects  of  a  change  of  religious  opinion  on 
the  political  affairs  of  England,  when  this  change 
has  not  yet  had  a  score  of  summers  to  develop 
in.  The  wish  of  an  author  is  too  evidently 
the  father  of  his  thought  when  he  endeavors  t(; 
palm  off  upon  us  as  specimen  agnostics  the  first 
Napoleon  and  the  present  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
Why,  the  first  Napoleon  has  been  one  of  the  great 
authorities  for  the  existence  of  God  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  is,  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  "  in  all  things  very  religious." 

But  still  the  question  presses  home  upon  our 
minds  and  hearts,  If  unbelief  in  God  and  immor- 
tality, from  being,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  special  prop- 
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erty  of  a  few  highly  cultured  men  and  women 
and  a  few  grossly  ignorant  and  narrow-minded 
people,  with  here  and  there  an  intermediate  per- 
son, should  gradually  become  the  creed  or  no- 
creed  of  the  great  body  of  the  community,  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  its  moral  life  ?  Perhaps 
as  sensible  an  answer  as  any  would  be,  We  will 
wait  and  see.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  he  never 
crossed  a  river  till  he  came  to  it.  Unbelief  in 
God  and  immortality  may  never  become  universal ; 
and  even  if  it  should,  to  prophesy  the  effect  of 
its  becoming  so,  at  this  remove,  is  exceedingly 
difficult. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  being  one  that  men 
will  persist  in  asking,  it  may  be  allowable  for  me 
to  throw  what  little  light  I  can  upon  it.  And  the 
one  ra}^  which  has  in  it  the  most  illumination  is 
that  which  comes  from  the  perception  that  the 
relation  between  morals  and  belief  has  never  been 
exactly,  nor  by  considerable,  that  which  is  con- 
tinually assumed,  but  never  proved,  by  the  most 
active  terrorists  of  the  present  time.  "  Morality 
in  the  past,"  says  Goldwin  Smith,  ''  has  rested  on 
religious  belief."  And  this  is  the  assumption 
that  is  continually  made.  But  it  is  an  assumption 
pure  and  simple.  A  careful  study  of  social  origins, 
and  of  the  beginnings  of  religion  and  morality,  re- 
veals the  fact  that  these  (religion  and  morality)  in- 
stead of  being  parent  and  child,  as  we  are  constantly 
assured,  were  not  even  tAvin-born,  but  had  differ- 
ent origins,  and  for  a  long  time  their  paths  were 
less  frequently  parallel  than  divergent.  So  far  is 
it  from    being    true   that    religion    has    been    the 
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constant  safeguard  of  morality,  that  the  truth  is 
morality  has  been  the  constant  safeguard  of  relig- 
ion. Religion's  has  been  the  debit  and  morality's 
the  credit  side  of  the  account.  The  best  morality 
of  religion  has  been  imposed  upon  it  by  a  purely 
secular  morality.  Its  truest  morality  has  been 
peculiarly  its  own,  its  code  of  artificial  duties 
having  reference  to  imaginary  supernatural  obliga- 
tions. Religion  never  yet  has  purified  morality. 
But  again  and  again  morality  has  purified  religion. 
To-day  the  strength  of  morality  is  not  the  super- 
natural theory  of  Christianity,  but  the  strength  of 
this  theory  is  that  it  happens  to  be  associated  with 
a  morality  that  has,  as  some  one  has  lately  written, 
more  social  and  domestic  common-sense  in  it  than 
there  is  in  any  other.  More  grandly  moral  men 
than  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  the  world  has  never 
seen,  but  they  had  no  belief  in  immortality. 
"  Without  a  Father  in  heaven,"  says  Prof.  Smith, 
"  no  pity  for  mankind  ;  only  the  worship  of  suc- 
cess." Buddhism  has  had  no  Father  in  heaven. 
It  has  had  no  God.  But  has  Buddhism  been  the 
worship  of  success,  and  has  it  failed  in  pity  for 
mankind,  even  in  comparison  with  Christianity  in 
its  highest  forms  ?  If  ever  beat  upon  this  earth  a 
heart  whose  pity  knew  no  bound,  it  was  the  heart 
of  Gautama  Buddha,  and  his  spirit  has  in  good 
measure  been  the  spirit  of  his  followers'  life  and 
creed.  The  ideas  of  God  and  immortality,  so  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  if  they  had  the  power  of  ex- 
cluding fi'om  themselves  all  impurity,  have  been 
plastic  as  any  sculptor's  clay  to  the  progressive 
moral  instincts  of  mankind.      A  base  morality  has 
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made  them  base  ideas,  and  reacting  on  morality 
the}^  have  made  it  still  more  base.  A  high  morality 
has  purified  and  exalted  these  ideas  so  that  their 
reactionary  force  has  been  immense  for  good. 

Such  being  the  actual  relation  of  morality  to  re- 
ligion, not  a  relation  of  entire  dependence,  but  of 
independent  origin  and  superior  influence,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  with  the  decay  of  any  religious 
ideas,  even  the  most  important,  morality  will  be  in 
danger  of  immediate  collapse.  But  t/ns  is  true, 
that  the  idea  having  been  industriously  circulated 
that  morality  is  wholly  dependent  upon  certain 
religious  beliefs,  with  the  collapse  of  these  beliefs 
many  will  suppose  that  the  foundations  of  morality 
have  been  knocked  away,  and  there  may  be  some 
moral  disturbance.  But  the  discovery  will  soon 
be  made  that  morahty  is  not  dependent  upon  these 
beliefs,  that  the  obligation  to  live  bravely  and 
purely  is  an  obligation  rooted  in  the  most  obvious 
necessities  of  our  social  life.  There  has  been  much 
talk  of  late  about  the  new  morality.  It  is  a  mis- 
leading phrase.  It  is  the  theory  of  morality  onl3% 
or  in  great  part,  that  is  new.  The  code  of  duty  is 
in  danger  of  no  sweeping  change.  Mr.  Mallock 
insists  that  the  decay  of  theological  belief  will  turn 
morality  upside  down.  No,  says  Miss  Bevington, 
one  of  his  critics,  it  will  only  turn  it  inside  out. 
The  same  laws  will  be  in  force,  but  men  will  see 
that  the  ground  of  their  obedience  is  in  human 
nature  itself,  in  the  necessities  of  a  common  life; 
not  in  any  arbitrar}^  decree  of  God  or  any  relation 
of  this  earthly  life  to  one  beyond  the  grave. 

Another  ray  of   light.      Prof.  Smith  says,   *'  It 
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may  be  that  morality  is  now  about  to  disengage 
itself  from  religion  and  to  find  a  new  basis  in 
science."  But  this  is  a  vagary  of  his  own,  though 
not,  alas,  unshared  by  other  terrorists.  It  is  not 
the  idea  of  any  moral  philosopher  of  the  progres- 
sive type,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  "  The  life  was  the 
light  of  men ":  it  is  so  written  in  the  resounding 
proem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  so  written  in 
the  gospel  of  our  latest  modern  science.  The 
life  is  the  light  of  men.  The  life  of  all  the  ages 
is  the  hght  of  men  to-day.  No,  no  ;  we  haven't 
got  to  go  to  work  fundamentally  at  this  late  day 
to  find  out  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

"  The  primal  duties  shine  aloft  like  stars; 
The  charities  that  soothe  and  heal  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  men  like  flowers." 

''  Conscience,"  said  the  late  Prof.  Clifford,  "  is 
the  voice  of  our  Father  Man."  "  Conscience," 
says  another  writer  of  this  school,  ''  has  taken 
millenniums  to  develop,  and  it  has  developed  in 
obedience  to  a  need,  not  a  creed, — sprung  out  of 
fundamental  demands  of  progressive  existence." 
The  safety  of  morality,  let  come  what  will  of  theo- 
logical storm  and  wreck,  is  well  assured,  whatever 
momentary  panic  there  may  be,  because  the  moral 
law  is,  up  to  any  given  time,  the  grand  result  of 
the  collective  wisdom  of  mankind  with  reference 
to  the  art  of  social  life.  It  is  because  conscience, 
virtue,  self-restraint,  and  self-bestowal  are  verily 
good  for  man,  and  because  man  knows  them  to  be 
so,  that  they  "  will  infallibly  persist  through  all 
disturbance  of  opinion  and  whirlwind  of  destruc- 
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tive  theory,  and  will  bear  the  blaze  of  all  new  lights 
science  may  turn  upon  them."  It  is  an  absurd  idea 
that  science  is  to  build  anew  from  the  foundation 
the  temple  of  man's  moral  life.  The  foundation 
of  this  temple  was  laid  some  half  a  million  years 
ago  by  our  remotest  ancestors.  Since  then  what 
countless  generations  have  added  stone  to  stone, 
and  in  what  blood  and  tears  has  course  been  laid 
on  course,  till  now  a  thousand  eager  pinnacles  rise 
up  conversant  with  the  sky!  And  still  the  work  goes 
on.  What  science  does  is  not  to  build  the  pile, 
but  to  recite  the  story  of  its  growth  from  age  to 
age ;  to  tell  us  of  to-day  that  here  is  no  temple 
built  in  heaven  and  descending  thence  "  like  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband,"  but  a  temple 
built  for  us  by  men  and  women  like  ourselves,  and 
to  dare  us  to  live  in  it  unworthily  or  without 
adding  something  to  its  beauty  or  its  strength  be- 
fore we  go  away. 

And  now,  I  must  say  one  thmg  more.  For  in 
the  ardor  of  my  plea  for  the  entirely  natural  and 
human  origin  of  the  moral  sentiment,  it  may  be 
that  I  have  seemed  to  some  of  you  too  willing 
to  concede  its  independence  not  only  of  the 
Christian  supernatural,  but  of  the  two  great 
thoughts  of  natural  rehgion — God  and  immortal 
life.  By  conceding  so  much,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  we  not  weaken  the  hold  of  these  great 
thoughts  upon  the  human  mind  ?  I  should  hope 
not.  But  whatever  can  be  weakened  by  conced- 
ing anything  that  is  true  had  better  be  weakened. 
You  will  all  agree  to  this.  But  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe   that  by   making    this    concession   we    do 
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weaken  the  hold  of  the  great  ideas  of  God  and  im- 
mortality upon  the  human  mind.  I  rejoice  in  the 
independence  of  morality,  that  no  man  can  escape 
from  moral  obligation  by  saying, ''  I  do  not  believe 
in  God  "  or  "  I  do  not  believe  in  immortality." 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  thus  make 
morals  atheistic.  To  say  that  they  are  in  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  is  to  say  that  they  are 
in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  therefore 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  God. 
But  if  any  cannot  so  phrase  it,  I  am  glad  that  still 
the  foundations  of  morality  are  not  shaken,  that 
there  remains  to  them  at  least 

"  the  fidelity 
Of  fellow-wanderers  in  a  desert  place 
Who  share  the  same  dire  thirst,  and  therefore  share 
The  scanty  water;  the  fidelity 
Of  fellow-heirs  of  this  small  island  life, 
Where  they  must  plough  and  sow  and  reap  like  brothers." 

This  at  least  for  all  true  men.  No  more  than  this, 
perhaps,  for  some,  as  good  and  true  as  any  men 
alive,  now  for  a  little  while.  But  there  are  "  new, 
firm  lands  of  faith,"  I  deeply  trust,  beyond  the 
stormy  welter  of  this  present  time.  There  is  a 
breath  from  off  their  shore  which  for  a  moment 
blows  across  Goldwin  Smith's  most  melancholy 
waste  and  suddenly  it  blossoms  forth  into  this 
sweet  confession  :  "  It  is  true — and  the  fact  is  of 
the  profoundest  significance  and  of  the  highest 
importance — that  in  the  minds  of  some  men,  who 
combine  great  depth  of  character  with  powerful 
and  scientific  intellect,  the  religious  sentiment, 
stripped  of  all  special  forms  and  formularies,  ap- 
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pears  as  a  sentiment  to  have  grown  stronger  than 
ever."  Yes,  it  is  true,  and  the  fact  is  of  the  pro- 
foundest  significance  and  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. The  end  of  theological  dogmatism  is  at 
hand.  Less  and  less  will  men  talk  of  God  "  as  if 
he  were  a  man  on  the  next  street,"  of  immortal- 
ity as  if  some  one  had  returned  with  tidings  of 
the  land  beyond  the  sea.  But  if  the  idea  of  God 
loses  something  of  warmth,  it  will  gain  something 
of  pureness.  If  it  becomes  less  familiar,  it  will  be- 
come more  holy.  And  the  idea  of  immortality 
will  not  be  less  but  more  religious  when,  ceasing 
to  be  a  dogma,  it  becomes  a  tender  hope  ever  sub- 
ordinate to  a  perfect  trust  that  the  Eternal  know- 
eth  what  is  best.  I  fear  no  more  that  men  will 
cease  to  be  religious  than  that  they  will  cease 
to  be  moral.  As  human  nature  is  my  surety 
for  this,  so  human  nature,  plus  the  universe,  is  my 
surety  for  that.  Given  human  nature  and  the 
universe  and  there  must  be  religion,  because  there 
must  be  wonder,  awe  and  adoration,  trust  and 
lo3^alty ;  and,  where  these  are,  there  is  religion — 
the  holy  spirit  in  the  midst  of  them. 

"  I  think  man's  soul  dwells  nearer  to  the  east, 
Nearer  to  morning's  fountains  than  the  sun; 
Herself  the  source  whence  all  tradition  sprang, 
Herself  at  once  both  labyrinth  and  clue. 
The  miracle  fades  out  of  history, 
But  faith  and  wonder  and  the  primal  earth 
Are  born  into  the  world  with  every  child." 
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The  doctrine  of  man's  fallen  nature  is  the  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  popular  theology.  If 
there  was  no  fall,  here  is  no  need  of  a  redemption. 

We  are  wont  to  speak  of  this  doctrine  as  having 
its  foundation  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis, 
where  an  account  is  given  of  what  is  called  ''  the 
fall  of  Adam,"  though  there  is  no  such  designa- 
tion in  the  story.  "  The  fall  of  man  "  is  an  ex- 
pression of  which  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  alike  innocent.  Nor  does  the 
story  in  Genesis  admit  of  any  such  construction 
as  has  been  put  upon  it.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
the  transgression  of  our  first  parents  entailed  upon 
all  their  descendants  the  curse  of  labor  and  the 
curse  of  death.  But  in  the  Bible-story  we  are 
told  that  Adam  was  put  into  the  garden  of  Eden 
"  to  dress  the  garden  and  to  keep  it,"  a  charge  in- 
volving a  certain  amount  of  labor.  In  regard  to 
the  curse  of  death,  the  serpent  seems  to  have  been 
justified  in  his  opinion  that  death  would  not  ensue 
upon  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  the 
Almighty  to  have  been  mistaken  in  his  threat,  ''  On 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  surely  die."    He  ate  and 
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didn't  die.  He  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  old.  It  has  been  contended  that  God  knew 
he  would,  and  onl}^  made  believe  the  apple-eating 
would  be  fatal  in  order  to  deter  Adam  from  it. 
This  explanation  is  ingenious,  and  if  accepted 
would  deprive  Ignatius  Lo3'Ola  of  the  honor  of 
having  founded  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Another 
particular  in  which  the  ancient  legend  does  not 
agree  with  the  popular  construction  is  still  more 
important.  What  is  popularly  represented  as  a 
fall  is  here  represented  as  a  rise  :  *'  And  the  Lord 
God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of 
us,  to  know  good  and  evil."  Was  it  a  fall  to 
become  as  one  of  the  immortal  gods?  Still 
another  particular  in  which  the  legend  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  popular  rendering  is  in  regard 
to  the  serpent.  Christian  theology  has  identified 
the  serpent  with  the  devil,  but  the  only  excuse  for 
such  a  procedure  in  the  Bible  is  a  single  phrase  in 
the  x\pocalypse — "  that  old  serpent  the  devil." 
When  Christian  theology  encountered  the  prob- 
lem of  evil,  it  became  necessary  to  relieve  the 
Almighty  of  all  responsibility  for  it.  That  is  a 
fine  stroke  in  the  story  where  Adam  indirectly 
charges  the  Lord  God  with  all  the  trouble: 
''  The  woman  zuJiom  Thou  gavest  iiu\  she  gave  me 
of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat."  But  the  woman  says, 
*'  The  serpent  beguiled  me."  Dear  Eve,  how  have 
the  theologians  thanked  thee  for  that  word  !  Iden- 
tifying the  serpent  with  the  devil,  they  have  made 
him  responsible  for  the  existence  of  evil.  But 
could  she  not  have  said  to  the  Lord  God,  ''  The 
serpent  whom    Thou  gavest  me  tempted  me,  and   I 
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did  eat "  ?  If  there  is  a  devil,  he  is  God's  devil. 
Either  this  or  God  is  not  infinite.  If  he  is  infinite, 
then  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  is  not  a 
fraction  of  his  wholeness. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  what  foolishness  and  blas- 
phemy have  claimed  the  sanction  of  this  Bible- 
story..  But  heaven  forbid  we  should  be  so  absurd 
as  to  hold  the  story  responsible  for  any  of  this 
foolishness  and  blasphemy.  We  have  here  a  myth 
of  civilization ;  perhaps  the  earliest  attempt  on 
record  to  solve  "  the  labor-problem,"  and  quite  as 
successful,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  some  of  the 
latest.  The  purpose  of  this  myth  was  to  account 
for  neither  death  nor  sin,  but  to  account  for  the 
necessity  of  labor.  Freedom  from  labor  was  not 
the  original  condition  of  man,  according  to  the 
story,  but  it  was  so  in  comparison  with  the  condi- 
tion into  which  he  had  come  when  this  story  was 
conceived  as  an  explanation  of  his  misery.  And 
here  was  no  mere  fancy,  but  a  clear  perception  of 
a  change  that  had  actually  taken  place.  "  Rise, 
kill  and  eat,"  was  the  only  command  to  which  the 
primitive  man  yielded  obedience.  And  this  was 
the  command  of  his  most  brutal  appetites.  His 
only  labor  was  the  labor  necessary  to  killing  and 
eating,  the  defrauding  of  his  weaker  brethren,  and 
his  defence  against  the  stronger.  The  animals 
about  him  were  averse  to  eating  their  own  species, 
but  he  had  no  such  dehcate  compunctions.  This 
state  was  simply  one  of  wholesale  robbery.  Na- 
ture was  robbed  without  limit.  Nothing  was 
given  in  return  except  some  day  a  carcass  to 
manure   the   bounteous  soil.     Proudhon   declares 
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that  property  is  theft.  But,  in  fact,  with  the  insti- 
tution of  property,  theft — the  wholesale  robbery 
of  men  living  upon  nature  and  doing  nothing  in 
return  for  her  beneficence — received  a  stunning 
blow.  The  mj^th  in  Genesis  marks  such  a  transi- 
tion. It  is  the  protest  of  man's  natural  indolence 
against  the  first  necessitv  of  definite  labor.  The 
wild  hordes  that  had  wandered  hither  and  thither 
at  their  will  were  pent  up  in  some  particular  ter- 
ritory. Imagine  how  galling  and  humiliating  it 
must  have  been.  For  the  first  time  s^enuine  work 
became  necessary — a  wild,  roving  sort  of  work, 
the  tending  of  great  flocks  and  herds,  the  wander- 
ing life  of  the  nomad,  staving  in  one  place  till  the 
herbage  had  been  cropped  and  then  going  to 
another.  Still  it  was  work  ;  no  longer  mere  rob- 
bery of  nature,  but  working  with  nature  and 
assisting  her.  This  was  the  first  true  step,  the 
beginning  of  the  march  of  labor  through  the  cen- 
turies. The  myth  in  Genesis  was  man's  first 
exclamation  on  awaking  from  his  sleep  of  indo- 
lence and  his  dream  that  the  world  owed  him  a 
living.  In  comparison  with  his  original  freedom, 
of  which  the  tradition  had  been  preserved,  the 
compulsor}'  tending  of  flocks  and  herds  seemed 
to  him  a  veritable  curse,  and  he  must  somehow 
account  for  it.  Hence  what  is  called  the  story  of 
"the  fall  of  man,"  but  which,  as  we  interpret  it,  is 
the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  his  rise  from  the 
condition  of  a  common  thief  to  the  condition  in 
which  he  has  the  right  to  say,  "  The  world  owes 
me  a  living." 

Whatever  the  original  meaning  of  the  myth,  it 
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has  enjoyed  an  ample  popularity,  and  has  had  an 
imposing  influence.  Thousands  of  pages  have 
been  written  on  that  glorious  state  of  moral  and 
intellectual  perfection  in  which  our  first  parents 
found  themselves  before  their  terrible  transgres- 
sion. Nothing  being  known  about  it,  imagination 
has  had  the  freer  play.  "  It  is  as  difficult  for  us," 
says  Dr.  South,  ''to  raise  our  thoughts  and  imagi- 
nation to  those  intellectual  perfections  that  attend- 
ed our  nature  in  the  time  of  innocence  as  it  is  for 
a  peasant,  bred-up  in  the  obscurities  of  a  cottage, 
to  fancy  in  his  mind  the  unseen  splendors  of  a 
court ;  but  we  may  collect  the  excellency  of  the 
understanding  t/ien  by  the  glorious  remainders  of 
it  7iozu,  and  guess  at  the  stateliness  of  the  building 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  And  certainly 
that  must  have  been  very  glorious,  the  decays  of 
which  are  so  admirable.  An  Aristotle  was  but 
the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  iVthens  but  the  rudi- 
ments of  Paradise."  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
sermon,  or  sonic  other,  Charles  II.,  before  whom 
Dr.  South  had  been  preaching,  said,  ''  May  it 
please  your  reverence,  I  wish  that  you  had  had 
time  to  make  it  longer."  ''  May  it  please  your 
Majesty,"  answered  Dr.  South,  ''  I  wish  I  had  had 
time  to  make  it  shorter."  The  Doctor  was  right. 
This  sort  of  sermon  could  not  be  too  short,  except 
for  our  amusement. 

But  it  is  not  alone  within  the  bounds  of  Christi- 
anity or  Judaism  that  men  look  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  the  race  as  to  a  lofty  height  from  which 
the  race  has  ever  since  been  going  down,  down, 
down.     It  would  seem  to  be  an  infirmity  natural  to 
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human  nature  as  such — this  backward  look  of  sor- 
row or  regret.  Does  not  every  generation  boast 
of  the  superior  health,  strength,  industry,  longev- 
ity, intelligence,  and  virtue  of  its  immediate  ances- 
tors ?  Do  our  grandmothers  ever  tire  of  reminding 
us  of  the  many  painful  differences  they  are  com- 
pelled to  witness  between  the  degenerate  present 
and  "  When  I  was  a  girl  "  ?  The  Romans  talked 
of  the  Saturnian  days  ;  the  Parsis  of  '*  the  happy 
rule  of  King  Yima,  when  men  and  cattle  were  im- 
mortal, when  water  and  trees  never  dried  up  and 
food  was  inexhaustible,  when  there  was  no  cold 
nor  heat,  no  env}^  nor  old  age  ;  the  Buddhist  looks 
back  to  the  age  of  glorious  beings  who  had  no  sin,  no 
sex,  no  want  of  food,  till  the  unhappy  hour  when, 
tasting  a  delicious  scum  that  formed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  they  fell  into  evil,  and  in  time  be- 
came degraded  to  eat  rice,  to  bear  children,  to  build 
houses,  to  divide  property,  and  to  establish  caste. 
In  after-ages  records  preserve  details  of  the  con- 
tinuing course  of  degeneration.  It  was  King 
Chetiya  who  told  the  first  lie,  and  the  citizens 
who  heard  of  it,  not  knowing  what  a  lie  was,  asked 
if  it  were  white  or  black  or  blue.  Men's  lives 
grew  shorter  and  shorter ;  and  it  was  King  Maha 
Sagara  who,  after  a  brief  reign  of  252,000  3^ears, 
made  the  dismal  discovery  of  his  first  gray  hair."^ 
Were  the  fall  of  man  only  a  grandmother's  no- 
tion, or  a  tradition  of  untutored  savages,  or  a  con- 
ception rooted  in  decaying  systems  of  theology, 
it   would    hardly   be    worth   while  to  give   it  any 

*  Tylor's  "Primitive  Culture,"  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
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serious  consideration.  But  it  has  a  further  claim 
upon  us.  For  there  are  men  of  ample  learning 
and  of  great  intelligence  who  claim  that  it  has 
scientific  warrant.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  would  do  this  if  they  were  free  from  theo- 
logical bias.  They  are  swayed  insensibly  by  their 
preconceptions.  They  may  not  claim  that  the 
world's  history  has  been  the  history  of  continuous 
degeneration.  But  they  do  claim  that,  at  the  best, 
all  of  our  progress  is  but  restoration  ;  that  either 
primitive  humanity  was  splendidly  endowed  with 
intellectual  and  moral  gifts,  or  that  there  was  some 
primitive  revelation  of  the  useful  arts,  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  truths.  The  late  Archbishop 
Whately,  a  man  of  quite  exceptional  intellectual 
force,  pre-eminent  as  a  logician,  Avas  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  advocates  of  this  doctrine  of 
degeneration. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  if  the  barbarous  sav- 
age races  of  the  present  time  are  very  similar  to 
primitive  peoples, 'there  is  much  to  favor  the  idea 
of  degeneracy  from  a  superior  condition.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  described  among  the  rude  Papuans 
an  habitual  truthfulness,  rightfulness,  and  kindliness 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  any  civilized 
community.  Our  Arctic  navigators  have  borne 
frequent  testimony  to  the  industry,  honesty,  and 
politeness  of  the  Esquimaux,  while  the  Caribs  are 
described  as  a  cheerful,  modest,  courteous  race, 
and  so  honest  among  themselves  that  if  they 
missed  anything  out  of  a  house  they  said  quite 
naturally,  "  A  Christian  has  been  here."  Very 
recently  I  have  been  reading  Lady  Anne  Blunt's 
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account  of  her  travels  among  the  Bedouin  tribes 
of  the  Euphrates,  with  a  steadily  increasing  con- 
viction that  they  could  send  us  missionaries  with 
a  much  better  grace  than  we  can  send  them 
thither. 

But  there  are  other  facts  which  do  not  as  readilv 
lend  themselves  to  the  theory  of  degeneracy.  A 
wild-beast-like  cunning  and  ferocity  sleeps  under 
the  Papuan's  velvet  softness.  The  Caribs,  so 
cheerful  and  modest,  first  torture  their  prisoners 
with  firebrands  and  red-pepper,  then  cook  them 
and  eat  them.  "  Proofs  of  degeneracy,"  says  the 
Archbishop.  "  These  Caribs  and  Papuans  do  not  il- 
lustrate the  primitive  condition  of  mankind."  Our 
leading  anthropologists  hasten  to  agree  to  this.  Tt 
has  taken  as  long,  they  sa}^  to  make  the  modern 
savage  what  he  is  as  to  make  the  modern  civilized 
man  what  he  is.  The  primitive  man  was  plastic 
to  his  environment.  The  modem  savage  is  a  vic- 
tim of  arrested  development.  The  primitive  man 
was  superior  to  the  modern  savage  in  that  "he 
had  not  had  time  to  ingrain  his  nature  so  deeply 
with  bad  habits  and  impress  bad  beliefs  upon  his 
mind  as  they  have.  They  have  had  ages  to  fix  the 
stain  on  themselves,  but  primitive  man  was 
younger  and  had  no  such  time."  This  iS  the 
answer  of  Bagehot  and  Spencer  to  the  plea  of  their 
opponents  that  it  is  impossible  to  civilize  the  sav- 
age races  of  to-da3\  Yes,  because  the  social  con- 
dition of  these  races  is  equivalent  to  "fixity  of 
type"  in  the  animal  world.  But  1500  years  ago 
the  ancestors  of  our  present  Germans,  Frenchmen, 
English,  and  Americans  were  as  wild  and  fierce  as 
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the  North  American  Indians  encountered  by  the 
first  discoverers.  Only  in  the  latter  case  the  "  cake 
of  custom,"  as  Mr.  Bagehot  calls  it,  had  formed  so 
hard  that  it  could  not  be  broken  either  from  with- 
out or  from  within,  and  in  the  other  case  it  had  not. 

But  I  am  dealing  too  respectfully  with  theories 
that,  consciously  or  unconsciousl}',  have  no  other 
inspiration  than  a  desire  to  reinforce  the  waning 
energy  of  a  decrepit  creed.  Had  the  theologians 
had  no  doctrine  of  "the  fall  of  man,"  the  archaeol- 
ogists would  have  had  no  doctrine  of  a  primitive 
civilization  and  a  subsequent  degradation.  The 
moment  we  discharge  our  minds  of  theological 
preconceptions,  T/ie  Rise  of  Man  is  seen  to  be  the 
formula  that  expresses  the  tendency  of  human  life 
from  its  beginning  until  now. 

The  Rise  of  Man :  This  is  the  formula  of  uni- 
versal history  and  anthropology.  Theology  has 
dated  the  fall  of  man  from  the  very  year  in 
which  the  world  was  made.  No  sooner  was 
it  made  than  it  Avas  marred.  The  rise  of  man 
demands  a  longer  period.  All  of  the  time  from 
the  imaginary  theological  beginning  until  now 
is  not  enough,  is  not  a  hundredth  part  enough. 
There  are  no  histories  and  no  traditions  to  in- 
form us  of  the  date  of  the  beginning,  or  the  way 
in  which  the  first  painful  steps  were  taken.  The 
geological  record  is  sadly  imperfect.  A  great 
many  leaves  have  been  torn  out.  The  glacial 
period  had  no  regard  for  modern  science.  It 
made  fearful  havoc  with  the  geologists'  material. 
x\nd  yet,  by  the  growth  and  decay  of  forests,  by 
the    changing   of   coast-lind's,    by  new   geological 
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formations,  and  new  fauna  and  flora,  we  can  feel 
our  way  back  so  far  that  more  than  ever  do  our 
"noisy  years"  appear  "hke  moments  in  the  eternal 
silence."  Here  are  a  few  backward  steps.  The 
latest  lake  villages  of  Switzerland  are  about  7000 
years  old.  Agassiz  found  human  bones  in  Florida 
which  he  estimated  to  be  10,000  years  old.  Burnt 
brick  found  under  sixty  feet  of  Nile  alluvium 
carry  us  back  20,000  years.  A  human  skele- 
ton found  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  under  four 
buried  forests,  superimposed  upon  each  other,  has 
been  allowed  an  antiquity  of  50,000  years.  And 
still,  as  in  the  Sphinx-song  of  Emerson, 

"  Profounder,  profounder  man's  spirit  must  dive." 

In  Kent's  cavern  in  Torquay,  under  the  alluvium 
of  the  last  few  thousand  years,  is  a  stalagmite 
floor  many  feet  thick,  and  under  this  formation, 
full  of  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  there  is  a 
thicker  and  harder  stalagmite  floor,  then  a  deposit 
of  cave-earth,  then  below  all  a  solid  pudding-stone 
in  which  undoubted  tools  of  human  workmanship 
have  been  discovered.  Mr.  Wallace  reckons  they 
were  left  there  by  our  remote  ancestors  about 
500,000  years  ago.  But  before  man  could  have 
made  the  tools  found  in  the  Torquay  cavern  he 
must  have  served  a  long  and  arduous  apprentice- 
ship. These  figures  are  not  flattering  to  our 
vanity.  Our  boasted  civilization  hardly  seems  a 
product  commensurate  with  the  length  of  time 
through  w^hich  it  has  been  fas*hioning. 

"  History  is  a  fable  agreed  upon,"  said  Napoleon. 
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Such  history  as  we  can  frame  of  those  old  times  is 
not  amenable  to  this  charge.  It  has  better  evi- 
dence than  chronicles  and  traditions.  Its  evidence 
is  the  implements  of  stone  and  bronze  and  iron 
which  the  archaeologist  exhumes  from  their  long 
resting-place.  These  do  not  take  us  back  to  the 
beginning.  Long  before  this  the  highest  man-like 
apes  became  the  lowest  ape-like  men ;  or,  if  you 
are  averse  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  the  first 
human  beings  were  kneaded,  without  any  interme- 
diate stages,  out  of  the  inorganic  clay.  This  is  so 
easy  to  imagine,  while  the  other  is  so  difficult,  that 
it  is  not  strange  it  has  the  more  adherents. 

As  far  back  as  we  can  go,  what  do  we  discover? 
The  rise  of  man  from  even  deeper  depths  of  igno- 
rance and  inefficiency.  The  monkey  takes  a  stone 
to  break  a  cocoanut.  The  art  of  man  was  pretty 
nearly  on  this  level  when  we  first  come  upon  his 
traces  in  the  diluvial  deposits.  Only  the  man 
selected  his  stone  more  carefully.  But  it  was  at 
first  only  selected.  The  next  step  was  to  fashion  it ; 
to  chip  one  stone  with  another  into  a  more  service- 
able shape.  There  was  nowhere  any  sudden 
break.  The  oldest  bronze  implements  imitated 
the  latest  stone  implements,  the  oldest  iron 
imitated  the  latest  bronze.  When  man  emerged 
from  the  condition  of  an  herbivorous  animal,  he 
became  a  hunter  and  a  fisherman,  then  a  nomad, 
then  an  agriculturist.  The  last  step  was  the  great- 
est ever  taken  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  old 
Norsemen  perceived  this  as  clearly  as  we  do,  and 
their  perception  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  wonder- 
ful legend,  which  you  will  recognize  at  once,  for  it 
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has  long-  been  a  favorite  with  me.  It  relates  how, 
once  upon  a  time,  the  daughter  of  a  giantess  went 
out  and  found  a  man  ploughing  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  in  the  field.  She  gathered  the  man  and  his 
plough  and  his  oxen  up  into  her  apron  and  ran  to 
her  mother  and  said,  "  What  sort  of  a  beetle  is  this 
that  I  found  wriggling  in  the  sand?"  But  the  old 
giantess  said,  "  Put  it  away,  my  child.  We  must 
be  gone  out  of  this  land,  for  these  people  will 
dwell  in  it."  That  old  giantess  and  her  daughter 
Avere  the  primeval  savagery  and  the  succeeding 
barbarism.  The  ploughman  with  his  team  sym- 
bolized agriculture  and  a  stable  civilization. 

Civilization  would  have  perished  in  its  infancy  if 
there  had  been  no  means  of  binding  the  corrimu- 
nity  together  into  a  consistent  Avhole.  Primitive 
anarchy  must  be  succeeded  by  an  intense  legality, 
a  legality  which  is  all-commanding,  all-pervading. 
Either  this  or  chaos  comes  again.  Now,  religion 
furnished  this  necessary  bond — a  religion  which 
was  ancestor-worship,  whose  altar  was  the  domes- 
tic hearth,  whose  solemn  fictions  entirely  super- 
seded natural  relationships  in  determining  the 
limits  of  the  family,  the  nature  of  inheritance,  the 
formation  of  the  clan  and  tribe.  But  necessary  as 
it  was  that  society  should  have  this  cement,  and 
necessary  as  it  Avas  that  its  cohesiveness  should  be 
absolute,  it  was  equally  necessary  that  this  absolute 
cohesiveness  should  be  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
greater  freedom.  The  proverb  says  it  is  the  first 
step  which  costs,  but  here  apparently  the  second 
was  more  costly  than  the  first.  For  among  all 
peoples  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  the  most 
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civilized  to  the  most  savage,  there  is  not  one  that 
has  not  taken  the  first  step.  But  how  many  there 
are  that  have  not  taken  the  second  !  None  of  the 
savage  tribes  have  taken  it.  China  has  not,  nor 
India.  Alone  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  the 
Indo-Europeans  have  respected  not  only  the  first 
condition  of  civilization — absolute  cohesion,  fixity 
of  type — but  also  the  second,  which  is  to  know 
when  to  break  up  the  old  order  and  begin  a  new. 
Various  have  been  the  instruments  by  which  the 
rise  of  man  has  been  accelerated — some  of  them 
uncouth  and  harsh  and  terrible.  Excellent  peo- 
ple of  the  peace  societies  talk  as  if  war  had  always 
been  a  curse.  But  it  has  often  been  a  blessing.  A 
rough  standard  of  values,  it  has  been  a  pretty  good 
one  nevertheless ;  a  sort  of  natural  selection, 
achieving,  in  the  main,  the  preservation  of  the 
fittest.  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battal- 
ions, as  Bonaparte  said.  The  conquering. nations 
generally  deserve  to  conquer.  The  conquering 
nations  of  antiquity  were  invariably  the  best 
nations,  intellectually  and  morally.  Courage, 
patience,  endurance  are  the  warrior  virtues. 
Others  are  needed,  especially  when  the  warrior 
virtues  have  for  a  long  time  been  exclusively 
regarded.  It  was  the  reaction  from  these  virtues 
that  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  with  its 
characteristic  virtues — humanity  and  sympathy, 
and  tenderness  for  the  weak  and  miserable.  The 
reactions  of  history  are  the  oscillations  of  a  great 
world-pendulum  by  which  the  hours  of  progress 
are  advanced. 

"  The  watches  of  the  night  are  past, 
The  watches  of  the  day  begin." 
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But  the  high-noon  of  civilization  is  still  remote, 
and  there  is  no  man  here  that  shall  not  taste  of 
death  a  thousand  years,  aye,  and  ten  thousand, 
before  its  stroke  is  heard. 

However  pleasant  and  encouraging  it  might  be 
to  entertain  a  theory  of  progress  which  should 
represent  all  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth 
as  moving  steadily  onward  in  parallel  lines,  it  is 
not  permitted  us  to  entertain  any  such  theory. 
The  progress  of  civilization  has  not  been  of  the 
nature  of  a  march,  but  of  a  battle — a  battle,  too, 
where  never,  certainl}'  within  historic  times,  has 
the  whole  line  been  at  once  in  motion.  Some  have 
fought  well  and  fallen  back  on  an  entrenched  posi- 
tion. Some,  like  Prince  Rupert,  have  dashed  far 
ahead,  quite  out  of  sight  and  hearins:  of  their  fel- 
lows. But  though  the  long  line  is  uneven  and 
broken,  though  now  its  flank  is  turned,  and  now 
its  centre  reels,  it  is  all  one  battle.  There  has  been 
only  one  from  the  beginning,  but  this  was  not  so 
evident  formerly  as  it  is  now.  For  now  the  air  is 
thick  with  omens  of  a  universal  civilization.  It 
must  be  the  final  outcome  of  a  universal  commerce 
bringmg  about  a  universal  solidarity.  Civilization 
or  extinction  :  between  these  must  every  barbar- 
ous or  savage  people  ultimately  make  its  choice. 
We  may  regret  it,  but  we  cannot  help  it.  But 
why  should  we  regret  it  ?  What  is  the  planet  for 
but  to  sustain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
happiness  and  intelligence  and  virtue?  The  par- 
able of  the  talents  is  more  obviously  true  of 
nations  than  of  individuals.  The  nation  that 
buries  its  talent  loses  it,  and  is  cast  forth  into  the 
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outer  darkness  of  nonentity.  But  here  is  no 
excuse  for  "  the  imperial  policy"  of  Great  Britain. 
Civilization  is  not  advanced  by  treating  Afghans 
and  Zulus  with  horrible  injustice.  A  civilized 
nation  cannot  deal  too  honorably  with  its  subject 
races  and  uncivilized  dependents.  Of  course 
America  has  nothing  to  answer  for  in  this  respect. 
Her  treatment  of  the  Indians  has  been  a  model  of 
propriety.  And  they  have  been  very  ungrateful 
to  their  benefactors  for  all  the  rum  and  mission- 
aries they  have  so  kindly  furnished  them. 

When  the  French  revolutionist,  Condorcet,  was 
outlawed  b}'  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  because 
he  dared  impeach  the  murder  of  the  Girondins  as 
a  crime  against  the  state,  he  went  into  conceal- 
ment in  Paris,  and  with  the  uproar  of  the  Terror 
daily  ringing  in  his  ears,  his  life  in  constant  jeop- 
ardy, he  found  a  quiet  place  in  his  own  mind  from 
which  he  listened  to  the  mad  tumult  raging  every- 
where about  him  with  an  imperturbable  serenity. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  completed  his  great 
work  upon  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind,  con- 
cluding it  with  these  memorable  words :  ''  Does 
not  this  picture  of  the  human  race,  freed  from  all 
its  fetters,  withdrawn  from  the  empire  of  chance, 
and  walking  with  firm  and  assured  step  in  the  way 
of  truth  and  virtue  and  happiness,  present  to  the 
philosopher  a  sight  that  consoles  him  for  the 
errors,  the  crimes,  the  injustice  with  w^hich  the 
earth  is  yet  stained,  and  of  which  he  is  not  sel- 
dom a  victim  ?  It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
picture  that  he  receives  the  reward  of  his  efforts 
for   the   progress   of  reason — for   the   defence  of 
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liberty.  He  ventures  to  link  them  with  the  eternal 
chain  of  the  destinies  of  man  ;  it  is  there  that  he 
finds  the  true  recompense  of  virtue — the  pleasure 
of  having  done  a  lasting  good.  Fate  can  no  longer 
undo  it  by  any  disastrous  compensation  that  shall 
I'estore  prejudice  and  bondage.  This  contempla- 
tion is  for  him  a  refuge  into  which  the  recollection 
of  his  persecutors  can  never  follow  him  ;  in  which, 
living  in  thought  with  man  reinstated  in  the  rights 
and  dignities  of  his  nature,  he  forgets  man  tormented 
and  corrupted  by  greed,  by  base  fear,  by  envy ;  it 
is  here  that  he  truly  abides  with  his  fellows  in  an 
Elysium  that  his  reason  has  known  hoAv  to  create 
for  itself,  and  that  his  love  for  humanity  fills  with 
purest  joy." 

We  are  very  humble  people  in  comparison  with 
Condorcet ;  but  if  he,  his  own  life  in  momentary 
danger  amid  the  welter  of  the  blood-madness  of 
1794,  by  which  he  was  full  soon  to  be  submerged, 
could  comfort  himself  with  so  high  a  hope  of  "  the 
things  which  shall  be  hereafter" — /icre-aitev — shall 
not  we  comfort  ourselves  with  as  great  a  hope  in 
these  less  troubled  times,  when  much  is  fact  Avhich 
then  was  prophecy?  Much  which  seemed  to  him 
pure  evil,  in  the  past,  to  us,  seen  from  the  stand- 
point of  evolution,  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
unfolding  order  of  human  progress.  Even  that 
terrible  blood-madness  by  which  he  was  sub- 
merged, and  to  which  he  stood  too  near  to  com- 
prehend its  meaning,  we  can  see  as  the  inevitable 
reaction  from  the  massacres  of  Charles  IX.,  the 
dragonnades  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  slow  vampire- 
sucking  of  the  nation's  blood  by  Louis  XV.     But 
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then  he  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he 
had  done  the  best  that  in  him  lay  to  banish  the  old 
misery  and  injustice  and  bring  in  the  new  order 
of  justice  and  humanity  and  peace  and  love.  No 
vision  of  the  future  glory  of  humanity  can  afford 
us  much  solace  if  now  and  here  we  do  not  join 
ourselves  with  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  dis- 
perse the  darkness  and  bring  in  the  better  day. 

You  may  think  it  is  an  optimistic  picture  which 
I  have  bade  you  look  upon.  But  such  it  is  not 
wholly.  Within  the  sweep  of  progress  there  is 
room  for  plenteous  ruin  and  mishap.  The  rise  of 
man  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fall  of  many 
nations,  numberless  individuals.  And  it  is  not 
enough  for  us,  Americans,  to  felicitate  ourselves 
upon  the  resistless  stream  of  progress  if  our 
i\merica  is  a  sluggish  eddy  in  that  stream,  cum- 
bered with  wrecks  of  mighty  hopes  and  miserable 
froth  of  words,  or  if  we  ourselves  instead  of  being 
hardy  sailors  on  its  tide,  guiding  some  useful 
freight  to  distant  havens,  are  only  moral  corpses 
which  it  bears  along,  still  breeding  poison  as  we 
go.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  that  humanity  shall 
go  from  better  on  to  Best.  We  want  our  own 
i\merica  to  prosper.  We  do  not  want  any  future 
Gibbon  to  write  the  history  of  her  decline  and  fall. 
And  it  is  not  enough  for  us  that  America  shall  pros- 
per. We  want,  or  should  want — heaven  help  us  if 
we  do  not  want — to  be  plus  and  not  minus  quanti- 
ties in  the  sum  of  national  well-being. 

Individuahsm  is  coming  in  of  late  for  some  sharp 
criticism  from  various  quarters,  but  is  it  not  to 
individualism  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  highest 
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good  that  is  possible,  either  for  America  or  for  all 
mankind?  Shall  the  individual  subordinate  him- 
self to  any  of  the  leading  organizations  of  the 
present  time?  To  which  then  shall  it  be?  The 
poHtical  party  ?  It  is  not  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  It  is  not  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  America.  It  is  organized  for  party  victory. 
What  is  the  one  thing  which  is  engaging  either 
of  our  great  national  parties  at  the  present  time? 
The  pacification  of  the  country?  No.  The 
security  of  the  Southern  black  man  in  his  rights  of 
citizenship  ?  No.  The  reduction  of  our  national 
debt  and  maintenance  of  our  national  honor  ?  No. 
What  is  it,  then  ?  It  is  the  election  of  a  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  President  next  November. 
And  what  can  purify  our  politics  but  individual 
purity ;  better  men  to  vote  for,  and  better  men  to 
vote?  Is  the  press  going  to  save  America?  For 
the  most  part  it  is  a  partisan  tool.  The  editor 
does  not  ask  what  is  true,  what  is  right.  He  asks 
what  is  safe.  The  press  itself  needs  saving.  And 
the  only  way  of  saving  it  is  by  getting  more  culti- 
vated and  noble  gentlemen  into  editorial  chairs. 
Is  the  church  going  to  save  America?  It  does  not 
look  much  like  it.  The  morality  of  the  press  is 
higher.  The  church  has  so  long  insisted  that  sal- 
vation is  an  /^;niioral  affair  that  it  has  lost  the 
power  of  making  moral  distinctions.  A  religious 
body,  as  respectable  as  any  that  could  be  convened, 
endorses  practices  which  the  Stock  Exchange 
would  not  endorse.  The  morality  of  the  church 
ought  to  shame  that  of  the  market,  and  it  falls  be- 
low it.     A  man  may  do  that  as  a  preacher  and  still 
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keep  his  pulpit  for  doing  which  as  a  stock-broker 
he  would  lose  his  seat.  Before  the  church  can 
save  America  it  must  itself  be  saved.  Before  it 
can  purify  America  it  must  itself  be  purified. 
What  can  save  it,  what  can  purify  it,  but  more 
noble,  upright,  downright  individual  men  ? 

I,  too,  believe  in  organization.  But  organiza- 
tions cannot  make  men.  Bad  men  are  no  better 
for  being  organized.  They  are  worse.  Like  rot- 
ten fruit,  they  rot  the  faster  when  they  come 
together  into  close  proximity.  For  organizations 
to  be  efficient  you  must  have  intelligent  and  hon- 
orable and  unselfish  men  and  women  to  organize. 

Doubtless  in  those  stages  of  the  rise  of  man 
which  are  yet  to  be  accomplished  there  will  be 
ample  room  for  the  most  splendid  organizing 
genius  to  display  itself.  But  it  is  not  everybody 
who  is  endowed  with  such  genius,  and  in  the 
mean  time  every  one  ought  to  do  something  "  to 
widen  the  skirts  of  light."  What  can  men  do  who 
are  not  geniuses?  Who  are  not  constituted  for 
leadership?  It  is  the  old,  old  story,  so  old  that 
you  are  getting  tired,  perhaps,  of  hearing  it  from 
me.  But  if  I  have  any  gospel  to  deliver,  it  is  this, 
that  to  each  one  of  you,  in  your  various  vocations, 
in  your  places  of  business  and  your  homes,  there 
is  ever  anew  a  worse  and  better  way  made  present 
to  your  choice.  And  the  worse  way  is  often  very 
pleasant-looking  and  inviting,  and  the  better  way 
is  often  rough  and  hard — forbidding  and  repellent. 
But  it  is  by  steadily  choosing  that  which  we  know, 
or  even  feel,  to  be  the  better  way  that  we  become 
colaborers  with  the  Infinite  Not-Ourselves  which 
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makes  for  righteousness.  Various  organizations 
will  solicit  our  support,  and  let  us  not  withhold 
it  when  we  can  give  it  without  loss  of  personal 
independence  or  forfeiture  of  personal  conviction ; 
but  first  and  last  and  always  let  it  be  our  highest 
aim  to  lead  an  individual  life  of  thoroughgoing 
honesty  and  purity  and  self-control. 

"  Oh,  sometimes  gleams  upon  our  sight, 
Through  present  wrong,  the   Eternal  Right  ! 
And  step  by  step,  since  time  began. 
We  see  the  steady  gain  of  man. 

For  still  the  new  transcends  the  old, 
In  signs  and  tokens  manifold  ; 
Slaves  rise  up  men  ;  the  olive  waves 
With  roots  deep  set  in  battle  graves. 

Through  the  harsh  noises  of  our  day 
A  low,  sweet  prelude  finds  its  way: 
Through  clouds  of  doubt  and  creeds  of  fear 
A  light  is  breaking,  calm  and  clear. 

Henceforth  my  heart  shall  sigh  no  more 
For  olden  time  and  holier  shore; 
God's  love  and  blessing,  then  and  there. 
Are  now  and  here  and  evervwhere." 
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The  healthy,  happy,  active  man,  the  natural 
bias  of  whose  constitution  has  not  been  overborne 
by  his  religious  theories,  has  never  taken  kindly  to 
the  idea  of  death,  and  whatever  Paul's  ''  thorn  in 
the  flesh"  was,  it  did  not  make  life  so  intolerable 
for  him  that  he  desired  to  be  rid  of  it.  It  was 
death  he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  and  not  life.  ''  The 
last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  Death." 
Death  was  the  enemy,  the  hardest  enemy  of  all  to 
kill,  the  last  to  be  destroyed.  But  as  Paul  inter- 
preted the  economy  of  life  and  death  and  Chris- 
tianity, the  destruction  of  death  was  assured. 
For  whence  came  death  in  the  beginning?  Noth- 
ing could  be  simpler  than  Paul's  explanation :  Sin 
came  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.  ''  As  by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,  and  so  death  passed  on  all  men,  because  all 
have  sinned,  so  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gra- 
cious gift  through  one  man  hath  abounded  unto 
many."  That  is  to  say,  it  was  by  the  sin  of  Adam 
that  death  came  into  the  world.  If  he  had  not 
sinned,  he  would  not  have  died.  But  he  did  sin, 
and  having  sinned  he  died.  As  to  why  death  fol- 
lowed sin,  Paul  is  not  clear.     Apparently  he  re- 
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garded  the  connection  as  purely  arbitrary.     Nor 
is  he  clear  as  to  how  all  had  sinned  since  Adam 
because  of  his  sin.     He  seems  to  have  thought  of 
Adam  as  a  sort  of  typical  or  ideal  man  having  all 
his  future    progeny  somehow  contained  in    him. 
But  let  there  be  one  sinless  man  and  death  should 
have  no  power  over   his  body.     Christ  was  this 
sinless  man.     This  is  Paul's  theory  of  the  resur- 
rection.   It  was  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  that  broke 
the  bands  of  death.     If  Paul  had  never  heard  of 
his  resurrection,  he  would  have  believed  it  all  the 
same.     He  could  only  seem  to  die.     For  a  sinless 
man  death  was  impossible.     But  as  all  men  were 
implied   in  Adam   and   sinned   in  him,  so  all  be- 
lievers were  implied  in  Christ  and  sinless  in  him, 
and  if   dead  would    rise  again  as  he  had   arisen, 
and  if  not  dead  would  never  die.     Such  was  the 
method  of  the  victory  over  death  anticipated  by 
the    apostle.     In   this   way   was   Death,   the   last 
enemy  and  the  worst,  to  be  destroyed.     "  Now  is 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead  and  become  the  first- 
fruits  of   them   that   slept."     ''  Every  man"  is   to 
rise    "in    his   own   order,   Christ    the    first-fruits, 
afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming." 
We  shall  not  all  sleep,  he  said  (all  die,  that  is),  but 
we  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.     The  trumpet  shall  sound  and  the 
dead   shall    be   raised  incorruptible,  and  we  (the 
living)  shall  be  changed.     As  to  the  nature  of  the 
change   that   should   take   place   in   the   physical 
body  to  render  it  fit  for  an  immortal  hfe  upon  the 
earth,  the  apostle  did  not  particularize. 

We  all  know  how  much  this  theory  of   death 
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and  sin,  this  anticipation  of  the  victory  over  death, 
was  to  the  apostle  ;  how  it  filled  his  mouth  with 
laughter  and  his  tongue  with  singing  ;  how  his 
exultation  broke  out  into  a  great  cry,  "  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin ;  and  the  strength 
of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  Thousands  of  ministers  read  these  words 
at  thousands  of  funerals  every  year,  but  they 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  they  have  no  such 
meaning  now  as  they  had  upon  the  lips  of  the 
apostle.  They  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
Paul's  victory  over  death  was  its  aboHshment. 
They  know  that  those  great  ringing  words  sug- 
gest to  every  person  acquainted  with  their  real 
meaning  one  of  the  most  crushing  and  pathetic 
disappointments  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
man.  The  first-fruits  were  followed  by  no  others. 
Christ  did  not  come  again.  No  trumpet  sounded 
and  no  dead  rose  incorruptible,  and  the  living 
were  not  changed.  The  old  economy  went  for- 
ward. Sickness  and  death  maintained  their  old 
supremacy,  and  there  was  no  distinction  made  in 
favor  of  the  saints.  The  latest  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  not  written  before  men  be- 
gan to  fear  that  the  great  hope  was  not  going  to 
be  realized,  and  a  pitiful  sigh  escapes  them  that 
''  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  remain  as 
they  Avere  from  the  beginning."  I  know  of  no 
more  splendid  testimony  to  the  vital  force  of  early 
Christianity  than  that  it  was  able  to  survive  this 
crushing  disappointment.     That  it  did  survive  it, 
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and  in  spite  of  it  marched  on  to  cope  with  and  to 
conquer  an  imperial  dominion,  is  evidence  of  a 
moral  power  in  its  beginnings  of  incalculable 
energy  and  worth. 

Paul's  scheme  for  the  abolishment  of  death  was 
the  most  comprehensive  that  has  ever  found  ac- 
ceptance among  men,  and  excited  the  most  gene- 
ral interest.  Never  before,  I  think,  had  the 
blessed  consummation  seemed  so  near  at  hand,  so 
easy  to  lay  hold  of.  Almost  as  one  man  the  early 
Christians  were  possessed  of  the  idea  that  death 
need  have  for  them  no  terrors  ;  that  for  them  its 
hitherto  inexorable  necessity  had  been  set  aside. 
Never  since  then  has  there  been  such  an  invinci- 
ble assurance.  But  here  and  there,  all  up  and 
down  the  centuries  and  through  the  world,  men 
have  rebelled  against  the  law  of  death,  and  have 
endeavored  to  devise  some  method  of  evading 
it ;  to  invent  some  elixir  to  drink  of  which  would 
arrest  the  encroachments  of  disease  and  death, 
and  make  life  here  and  now  immortal ;  to  dis- 
cover some  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  and  death- 
lessness.  The  ancient  Greek  embodied  in  the 
story  of  Tithonus  this  desire  and  its  most  cruel 
disappointment,  immortal  age  without  immortal 
youth,  a  story  never  so  superbly  sung  as  in  our 
own  day  by  Tennyson  : 

' '  Let  me  go  :  take  back  thy  gift  : 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men, 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance 
Where  all  should  pause  as  is  most  meet  for  all?" 

From  the  time  this  story  was  first  fashioned  un- 
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til  now  the  theme  has  been  a  favorite  one  with 
poets  and  romancers.  The  pathos  of  the  situation 
never  tires.  Hawthorne's  last  stor}^  left  unfin- 
ished at  his  death,  was  a  Romance  of  Immortality, 
the  rewritten  story  of  Septimius  Felton,  who,  after 
years  of  trial,  thought  he  had  made  the  life- 
giving,  death-abolishing  elixir  only  to  find  that  he 
had  mixed  a  deadly  poison.  The  story  always  is 
a  tragedy.  The  endeavor  always  ends  in  failure. 
The  potion  always  lacks  some  ingredient  that  is 
absolutely  essential.  But  the  story  by  whomso- 
ever told,  the  old  Greek  mythologist,  or  Haw- 
thorne, or  Goethe,  is  not  a  whit  more  tragical  than 
w^ould  be  the  barest  statement  of  the  facts  of 
actual  trial  and  disappointment.  Full  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  Paul  imagined 
that  the  reign  of  Death  was  almost  over,  and  it  is 
not  over  yet.     It  is  still  absolute  and  universal. 

The  most  that  has  been  accomplished  is  here 
and  there  to  obtain  a  brief  reprieve  of  the  impar- 
tial sentence  under  which  all  lie  together.  But 
this  reprieve  has  not  been  the  work  of  the  priest 
or  the  magician  ;  prayer  has  not  won  it,  nor  any 
far-off,  doubtful  resurrection.  It  has  been  the 
work  of  the  physiologist,  the  physician,  the  sani- 
tarian, the  student  of  hygiene,  of  those  who  have 
discovered  the  laws  of  health  and,  most  of  all,  of 
those  Avho  have  obeyed  them.  Granting  that 
Death  is  an  enemy,  he  cannot  be  destroyed,  but 
he  can  sometimes  be  put  off.  Youth  and  beauty 
and  honor  and  virtue  can  be  rescued  for  a  while 
from  his  insatiate  maw,  and  kept  here  on  the  earth 
to  cheer  and  gladden  it,  strengthen  and  sweeten  it. 
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Honor  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  tremen- 
dous battle  against  Death,  against  the  forces  that 
endanger  hfe  and  health ;  to  "  the  good  physician," 
of  all  men  the  hardest  working,  the  most  self- 
denying,  the  least  free  to  seek  his  own  enjoyment, 
obliged  to  find  it  in  his  work  or  not  at  all ;  to  all 
who  help  him  with  their  science  and  with  their 
obedience.  But  let  these  do  all  that  in  them  lies 
and,  soon  or  late,  the  reprieve  so  hardly  gained  is 
exhausted  ;  the  youth  departs,  the  beauty  fades,  the 
glorious  strength  is  Avasted,  and  the  sentence  of 
death  to  avert  which  from  our  beloved  we  would 
so  willingly,  so  joyfully,  lay  down  our  own  lives, 
so  little  to  us  without  them,  goes  into  effect.  Let 
the  reprieve  be  never  so  generous,  there  comes  a 
day  when  it  avails  no  more. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  what  a  complete  revolu- 
tion there  was  in  the  theoretic  sentiment  of  Chris- 
tendom respecting  death  as  soon  as  it  had  fairly 
made  up  its  mind  that  Paul's  dream  of  No-Death 
was  not  going  to  be  realized.  Of  course  it  did  not 
acknowledge  that  Paul  had  made  a  serious  mis- 
take and  suffered  a  grievous  disappointment.  It 
proceeded  to  show  that  his  words  meant  some- 
thing else  than  what  they  evidently  did  mean. 
There  have  been  as  many  explanations  of  them 
from  first  to  last  as  of  the  cosmology  in  Genesis, 
and  they  have  been  quite  as  plausible  and  satis- 
factory. In  the  mean  time.  Death  from  "  the  last 
enemy  to  be  destroyed  "  became  the  dearest  friend 
of  the  believer.  Even  for  him  Christ  could  not 
set  aside  the  law  of  death.  But  he  could  do 
infinitely    better.      He    could    make    Death    the 
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entrance-door  to  an  immeasurable  felicity.  Who 
would  remain  on  earth,  a  tenant  of  this  perishable 
body,  when  he  can  be  received  up  into  heaven 
and  put  on  a  spiritual  body  of  incomparable  per- 
fection ?  Paul  had  believed  in  life,  praised  it,  re- 
joiced in  it.  But  now  Death's  motley  was  the  only 
wear.  An  enemy?  There  was  no  other  friend  so 
friendly.  Flee  from  him  ?  Nay,  rather  rush  into 
his  arms.  Men  were  in  love  with  death ;  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  it.  Nothing  would  suit  them 
but  to  die,  and  martyrdom  became  the  fashion. 
If  this  enthusiasm  was  soon  spent,  the  echoes  of  it 
long  survived  in  theological  and  general  literature. 
No  modern  ansesthetic  has  made  men  more  ob- 
livious to  pain  than  the  old  dream  of  heavenly 
rapture  and  delight,  the  assurance  of  salvation 
through  the  pleadings  of  a  heavenly  intercessor. 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Softer  than  downy  pillows  are." 

It  may  be  true  no  longer.  But  that  it  has  been 
true  at  certain  periods  of  Christian  history  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Here  then  was  some- 
thing better  than  the  aboHshment  of  Death  :  to 
convert  it  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend  ;  to  make 
it  tributary  to  the  happiness  of  human  souls. 
What  a  wonderful  hymnology  has  flowered  out  of 
this  root !  what  praises  of  *'  Jerusalem  the  Golden  "! 
Shall  we  regret  that  it  has  been  so  ?  The  philoso- 
phy of  evolution  does  not  permit  us  to  regret  the 
past : 

"  Pleads  for  itself  the  fact 

As  unrepenting  Nature  leaves 
Her  every  act." 
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It  was  well  enough  for  men  to  take  refuge  in 
the  ideal  when  the  actual  was  so  mean  and  hard  ; 
well  enough  to  dream  of  Heaven  when  earth  was 
Hell  through  ignorance  and  oppression.  But  the 
dream  was  wholly  satisfactory  only  so  long  as 
Christendom  was  homogeneous.  When  all  were 
believers  and  when  all  believed  alike  it  was  no  dis- 
advantage to  the  theory  that  a  "  horror  of  thick 
darkness"  was  reserved  for  unbelievers,  that  hell 
was  as  opposite  as  possible  to  heaven,  the  abode 
of  every  conceivable  misery  and  torture.  These 
representations,  evermore  renewed,  only  helped 
out  the  representations  of  heavenly  joys  by  force 
of  contrast.  If  anybody  was  thought  of  as  endur- 
ing all  this  misery  and  torture,  it  was  somebody  so 
far  away  that  the  idea  was  no  serious  drawback  to 
the  believer's  own  immeasurable  felicity.  More- 
over, until  the  Protestant  schism,  to  be  in  the 
church,  to  be  baptized,  was  to  be  saved.  The 
Protestant  has  not  enjoyed  the  possession  of  any 
such  simple  and  convenient  test  of  personal  salva- 
tion. How  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect ;  that 
he  has  had  that  veritable  experimental  proof  with- 
out which  there  is  no  salvation?  And  so  it  hap- 
pens that  of  late  the  death-beds  of  the  believers 
have  been  possibly  less  peaceful  than  those  of  the 
unbelievers.  Terrible  doubts  have  intruded  them- 
selves. Orthodoxy  is  bound  to  believe  that  Vol- 
taire and  Paine  and  other  so-called  infidels  died 
miserable  deaths,  and  still  goes  on  asserting  it 
though  there  is  not  a  particle  of  proof.  But  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  were  the  proof  abundant, 
to    match    these    cases  with  a  score  to   one  of 
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the  unhappy  deaths  of  orthodox  Christians  of  the 
most  saintly  character.  The  more  saintly  the 
more  unhappy,  the  more  doubtful,  would  seem  to 
be  the  rule.  Moreover,  as  Protestantism  has  dis- 
integrated more  and  more  the  predicament  has 
become  more  and  more  common  of  finding  one's 
self  inside  the  ark  of  safety,  the  church,  or  creed, 
or  emotional  experience  supposed  to  be  essential 
to  salvation,  and  one's  dearest  friends  outside  the 
same.  Consequently  the  believer  has  felt  '^  a  pain 
in  his  brother's  side"  just  in  proportion  to  his  own 
tenderness  of  heart  and  general  sensibility.  How- 
ever willing  he  may  be  to  be  damned  himself  for 
the  glory  of  God,  he  is  yiot  willing  to  have  his 
dearest  friends  so  damned.  The  preacher  of  a 
century  ago  was  fond  of  picturing  parents  safe  in 
heaven  contemplating  with  solemn  satisfaction  tire 
tortures  of  their  children  in  the  deep  below,  and 
rejoicing  in  those  tortures  as  a  triumph  of  Almighty 
justice.  But  the  preacher  of  to-day  seldom  in- 
dulges himself  or  his  congregation  in  this  line  of 
speculation.  As  a  consequence  of  these  various 
changes,  although  the  theoretic  sentiment  of 
Christendom  remains  as  heretofore,  it  has  become 
theoretic  only  ;  not  real,  not  practical.  Time  was 
when  the  behever  honestly  believed  that  life  w^s 
a  miserable  affair,  and  the  sooner  he  was  rid  of  it 
the  better ;  that  death  was  a  discharge  from  labor 
and  from  sorrow,  an  entrance  on  immeasurable 
fehcity.  ''  For  me  to  die  is  gain,"  was  the  almost 
universal  Christian  sentiment.  Even  then,  no 
doubt,  the  instinctive  hold  on  life  was  not  easily 
relaxed,  and  it  was  a  hard  thing  oftentimes  to  say 
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the  last  Good-by  to  dear  ones  going  on  before  or  to 
be  left  behind ;  but  there  was  no  such  break  as  there 
is  now  between  the  theoretic  and  the  real  senti- 
ment of  Christendom.  To-day  the  theoretic  senti- 
ment of  Christendom,  with  some  relatively  insig- 
nificant exceptions,  is  just  as  much  in  love  with 
death  as  ever.  Life  and  death  are  contrasted  in 
the  same  old  way  :  the  comparison  is  wholly  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  The  sermons  still  insist,  the 
hymns  still  sing,  that  this  life  is  contemptible,  this 
world  a  wilderness.  The  consolation  offered  for 
the  death  of  children  is  that  they  are  ''  taken  from 
the  evil  to  come."  I  found  in  a  daily  newspaper 
a  few  years  ago  a  paragraph  regretting  the  death 
of  Henry  Wilson  because  he  w^ould  have  been  the 
inevitable  candidate  for  the  Presidency  if  he  had 
lived.  This  paragraph  went  on  to  say  that  his 
death  was  ''  a  sad  thing  for  his  party  and  for  his 
country,  though  of  course  it  was  a  fortunate  thing 
for  him,  as  it  is  always  better  to  die  than  to  live." 
And  yet  I  doubt  not  that  the  lusty  knave  who  wrote 
this  paragraph  if  taken  sick  would  avail  himself  of 
every  possible  means  to  get  well,  and  this,  too,  from 
no  conscientious  scruples  about  deserting  his  post, 
and  if  his  wife  or  child  were  dangerously  sick  he 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  beneath  which  it 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  find  a  charm  by  which 
to  hold  them  back  from  dissolution.  In  short,  the 
theoretic  sentiment  of  Christendom  is  its  practical 
sentiment  no  longer.  The  circumstances  that  I 
have  named  already  have  operated  to  bring  about 
the  break,  but  then,  too,  as  the  conditions  of  life 
have  become  ameliorated,  that   estimate   of  life 
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which  was  the  natural  result  of  almost  universal 
wretchedness  has  given  way  in  favor  of  another 
and  a  very  different  estimate.  To-day  the  most 
orthodox  believer  will  fight  as  hard  and  long  for 
his  own  life  or  the  life  of  any  child  or  friend  as  the 
most  heterodox.  It  is  entirely  inconsistent  for  him 
to  do  so.  If  he  were  logical,  he  would  turn  the 
doctors  out  of  doors,  and  burn  the  books  of  medi- 
cine, and  spurn  the  offered  remedies.  But  he  is 
not  logical.  He  believes  in  life,  although  his 
hymn-book  and  his  minister  do  not,  and  although 
he  admires  his  hymn-book  and  his  minister  and 
endorses  them  most  heartily.  In  his  heart  he  re- 
gards Death  just  as  Paul  did,  as  an  enemy,  but  un- 
like the  apostle  he  has  no  hope  that  it  will  ever  be 
destroyed. 

And  now  it  but  remains  to  ask  if  he  is  justified, 
and  if  the  apostle  was  in  regarding  Death  as  an 
enemy.  Is  it  an  enemy  ?  It  cannot  be  abolished. 
Would  we  have  it  abolished  if  we  could  ?  Would 
we  have  it  abolished  even  if  we  had  no  hope  of 
other  life  beyond  ?  One  question  at  a  time.  Is  it 
an  enemy  ? 

To  the  individual  who  dissociates  himself  from 
the  great  whole  of  human  life  and  love  and  joy 
it  must  inevitably  appear  so  in  not  a  few  of  the 
many  forms  which  it  is  able  to  assume.  It  is  the 
enemy  of  his  peace,  his  joy,  his  happiness.  It  is 
the  enemy  of  the  beauty  which  he  would  fain 
immortalize,  of  the  promise  which  he  would  see 
fulfilled.  Let  us  not  try  to  blink  the  real  dreadful- 
ness  of  death  ;  so  certain  to  come  some  time,  but 
at  what  time  so  uncertain  ;  the  other-side  so  silent 
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all  these  centuries ;  if  ever  breaking  the  silence, 
speaking  in  such  dubious  or  vulgar  tones  that 
silence  is  more  sweet ;  the  ruin  of  the  outward 
strength  and  beaut}^  surel}^  not  our  friend  and 
yet  the  garment  that  we  saw  him  by,  the  S3'mbol 
of  his  presence  ;  the  loneliness  that  follows  his 
departure,  the  missing  of  him  everywhere,  the 
need  of  him  each  day  renewed  :  these  things  are 
but  a  few  out  of  the  many  that  make  up  the  dread- 
fulness  of  death.  And  yet  if  we  look  deeper  into 
these  very  things,  there  are  some  of  them  that 
have  in  them  an  element  of  compensation.  Death 
is  so  certain,  we  say  ;  so  inexorable.  Would  it  be 
any  better  for  us  if  it  were  less  certain,  less  inex- 
orable? Would  it  be  pleasant  wondering  who  are 
the  elect  ?  Would  it  be  pleasant  living  on  with 
strangers  all  about  us  ?  It  is  the  certainty,  the 
inexorability  of  death  that  makes  us  certain  that 
its  enmity  is  only  superficial ;  that  benignity  is  at 
the  heart  of  it.  It  is  because  it  comes  to  all ;  to 
the  best  and  purest,  as  well  as  to  the  basest  and 
most  vile,  that  we  know  it  is  no  penalty.  If  we 
know  anything,  we  know  that  no  real  harm  could 
come  to  thousands  and  to  millions  who  have  gone 
the  way  of  death.  But  is  the  uncertainty  of  it, 
the  uncertainty  when,  an}^  more  dreadful  in  reality 
than  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  soon  or  late  ? 
Rather  does  this  uncertaint}'  eliminate  the  element 
of  death  from  the  problem  of  existence.  We  are 
so  absolutely  uncertain  that  we  dismiss  the  subject 
from  our  thoughts.  Death  is  so  sure  that  we  often 
wonder  why  we  so  seldom  think  of  it,  those  of  us 
who  are  well  and  happy  not  once  a  month,  per- 
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haps  not  once  a  year.  It  is  the  uncertainty  when 
that  eliminates  what  could  not  be  other  than  a  dis- 
turbing element  in  our  various  calculations.  But 
the  everlasting  silence  of  the  other-side,  what 
compensation  is  there  in  that  ?  The  compensation 
of  a  spiritual  communion ;  of  entering  into  closer 
fellowship  with  our  friends  just  as  they  were  when 
they  were  with  us  here.  The  compensation  of 
being  driven  back  upon  this  world ;  of  being 
obliged  to  live  in  it  while  we  are  here,  and  find 
our  help  and  healing  in  the  friends  that  still  re- 
main to  us,  the  work  that  still  remains  for  us  to 
do.  Ah,  but  the  youth  and  beauty  that  are  gone 
away  forever  !  And  would  the  youth  and  beauty 
not  have  gone  if  those  had  stayed  who  gloried  in 
their  fulness  and  their  perfectness? 

"  How  the  children  leave  us,  and  no  traces 
Linger  of  that  smiling  angel  band ; 
Gone,  forever  gone,  and  in  their  places 
Weary  men  and  anxious  women  stand. 

"  But  we  have  some  little  ones  still  ours, 

They  have  kept  the  baby  smile  we  know. 
Which  we  kissed  one  day,  amid  the  flowers, 
On  their  dead,  white  faces  long  ago," 

There  is  so  much  to  say,  at  least,  so  much  friend- 
liness and  beauty  of  death,  for  all  its  enmity  and 
all  its  dreadfulness,  looking  at  it  from  a  purel}^ 
individual  stand-point.  But  we  ought  not  to  look 
at  it  from  this  stand-point  and  this  only.  Seen  in 
the  light  of  universal  order  we  see  that  it  is  no 
fatality,  no  accident.  We  see  that  death  is  just  as 
natural  as  life  ;  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  human 
organism  ;  that  there  is  a  time  to  die  ;  that  when 
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this  time  arrives  death  is  release  from  pain  and 
weariness  :  no  enemy,  but  a  most  true  and  tender 
friend. 

Seeing  then  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  hu- 
man organism,  we  cannot  speak  of  it  as  "  the  last 
enemy  to  be  destroyed."  It  cannot  be  destroyed. 
Wherever  man  is  there  will  death  also  be.  We  can- 
not destroy  it  if  we  Avould.  Would  we  destroy  it 
if  we  could  ?  Would  we  abolish  it  ?  This  was  our 
second  question.  And  even  from  the  individual 
stand-point  our  answer  is.  No,  we  would  not.  We 
would  postpone  it,  but  we  would  not  abolish  it,  the 
human  organism  being  as  it  is.  But  would  we  not 
have  the  human  organism  different  ?  Would  we 
not  have  it  free  from  any  law  of  death  written  in 
its  members  ?  But  see  what  this  would  involve. 
There  can  only  about  so  many  come  to  the  feast 
of  life.  If  those  already  here  should  linger,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  close  the  doors  and  not 
admit  any  others.  Then  after  a  few  years  there 
would  be  no  more  youth  in  the  world,  no  more 
babyhood,  no  more  freshness,  no  more  happiness 
of  young  people  in  each  other,  no  more  new 
assaults  upon  the  old,  old  problems.  But  all  this 
is  to  suppose  that  the  human  organism  should  re- 
main precisely  as  it  is.  Perhaps  you  Avould  arrange 
it  otherwise.  You  would  have  life  arrested  just 
at  its  present  stage.  The  old  should  remain  old, 
and  the  middle-aged  middle-aged,  and  the  young 
people  young,  and  the  new-born  babies  should  be 
fixed  forever  in  their  weak  and  velvety  estate. 
Ah,  but  the  joy  and  sweetness,  the  beauty  and  the 
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glory  of  every  period  of  life  is  in  its  yearning  after 

something  on  before ! 

"  Nothing  resting  in  its  own  completeness 
Can  have  worth  or  beauty,  but  alone 
Because  it  tends  to  further  sweetness, 
Fuller,  higher,  deeper  than  its  own." 

The  growth  of  infancy  is  its  perennial  fascination. 
Childhood  would  not  be  childhood  from  within  or 
from  without,  and  youth  would  not  be  youth,  but 
for  the  vague  delicious  wondering  what  great 
things  the  future  has  in  store.  And  were  it  not 
so,  how  supremely  selfish  it  would  be  for  those  in 
full  possession  of  their  powers  to  not  only  keep, 
if  they  could  do  so  by  a  wish,  all  others  in  the  per- 
petual feebleness  of  infancy  or  age,  but  all  the 
possible  generations  of  the  future  from  ever  enter- 
ing upon  the  joyous  tumult  of  existence.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  resist  a  feeling  of  sadness  some- 
times as  we  sit  in  a  great  and  brilliant  assembly 
of  people  and  think  how  short  the  time  will  be 
ere  every  one,  the  youngest,  brightest,  fairest,  as 
well  as  the  most  venerable,  will  have  vanished  from 
the  sight  and  even  from  the  memory  of  men.  But 
unless  we  are  thoroughly  selfish  a  deeper  sadness 
would  afflict  us  if  w^e  knew  that  there  could  be  no 
others  come  to  take  our  places.  The  thought 
which  robs  death  of  its  enmity  is  that  when  we 
are  gone  others  as  full  of  life  as  we  will  swarm 
into  our  places.  Death  is  impartial  distribution. 
What  it  stands  for  is  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  Though  there  should  be  no 
other  life  in  store  for  us,  we  should  be  willing  to 
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move  on  and  make  room  for  the  new-comers. 
Death  the  enemy  of  youth  and  beauty  !  Yes,  it 
does  sometimes  snatch  them  from  our  sight  and 
keeping.  But  it  is  death  alone  that  makes  them 
possible.  "  Room  for  the  young,  room  for  the 
brave,  room  for  the  beautiful !"  This  is  what 
Death  is  saying  all  the  time.  Thanks  to  thee,  O 
Death,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  little  children  in 
the  world  ;  never  any  lack  of  boys  and  girls ;  never 
any  lack  of  fresh  young  minds  trying  anew  to 
solve  the  old,  old  problems  ;  never  any  lack  of 
fresh  young  hearts  to  thrill  with  the  old,  old  rap- 
ture ;  never  any  lack  of  fresh  intelligence  and  curi- 
osity and  will ;  never  any  lack  of  men  and  women 
in  their  full-orbed  maturity,  ready  and  glad  to 
grapple  with  the  tasks  and  questions  of  their  day. 
O  Death,  thou  art  the  life-giver,  the  health-giver, 
the  joy-giver  !  We  will  sing  praises  to  thy  great 
and  holy  name.  But  for  thee  how  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable  would  be  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
And,  thanks  to  thee,  what  everlasting  freshness, 
what  perennial  love  and  joy  and  strength  abound  ! 
The  victory  over  death  is  won  for  him  who 
can  so  far  identify  himself  with  universal  man 
and  with  the  continuity  of  human  life  as  to  rejoice 
in  that  economy  which  provides  that  there  shall 
always  be  a  multitude  of  fresh  young  spirits  press- 
ing forward  to  rejoice  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  world, 
as  fresh  to  them  as  Adam  found  it  in  his  Eden, 
the  real  Adam  in  his  real  Eden,  and  infinitely  more 
habitable  and  comfortable.  The  victory  is  a  vic- 
tory over  selfishness  and  greediness.  It  is  not  our 
youth  that  is  assured,  it  is  not  our  strength  ;  it 
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IS  not  the  beauty  which  we  would  have  shine  on 
forever.  No,  it  is  not.  But  wh}^  should  we  mo- 
nopolize these  things  ?  When  we  have  had  our 
share,  why  should  we  not  retire  with  a  good 
grace  ?  Why  should  we  not  rejoice  that  the  tide 
of  youth  and  beauty,  strength  and  joy,  is  always 
at  the  full,  though  the  one  wave  whose  curving 
gi"ace  was  more  to  us  than  all  the  sea  behind  has 
broken  at  our  feet  ? 

We  would  not  then  abolish  death  if  it  could  be 
abolished  for  the  asking.  We  are  not  so  selfish  as 
all  that.  It  is  not  death  that  we  rebel  at,  but  the 
prematureness  of  its  coming.  If  we  ourselves,  if 
those  we  hold  most  dear,  could  live  out  the  full 
term  of  life,  then  we  would  not  rebel ;  then  life 
would  seem  so  round  and  full  that  we  should  half 
distrust  our  immortality.  But  whereas  the  natural 
term  of  life  is  seventy  or  eighty  years,  its  average 
length  is  only  thirty-five.  As  it  says  in  the  New 
Testament,  "  An  enemy  hath  done  this."  But  who 
is  the  enemy  ?  Not  death,  but  ignorance  and  dis- 
obedience, and  disease,  which  is  their  offspring. 
These  are  the  enemies  that  must  be  abolished. 
Abolish  these  and  death  becomes  the  welcome 
liberator  of  the  spirit  from  a  "  fleshly  tabernacle" 
in  which  it  cares  to  live  no  longer.  Of  course 
those  who  really  think  that  "  whom  the  gods  love 
die  young,"  that  early  death  is  a  desideratum,  that 
the  less  we  have  of  life  the  better,  would  consider 
it  a  misfortune  to  increase  the  average  length  of 
life.  But  for  those  of  us  who  consider  it  a  doubt- 
ful compliment  to  God  to  think  of  this  world  as 
good  for  nothing  but  to  get  out  of,  every  discovery 
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or  artifice  that  can  prolong  the  life  of  man  and 
keep  it  sweet  and  sane  will  be  thrice  welcome. 
Let  us  live  our  longest  and  our  best,  and  we  know 
that  we  cannot  exhaust  its  capabilities  of  knowl- 
edge, use,  and  joy.  We  do  not  doubt  that  there 
are  things  beyond  as  good  as  an}^  here,  but  that 
there  are  the  same  things,  or  even  similar,  Ave  have 
no  assurance.  Wherefore,  while  Ave  are  here  Ave 
want  to  make  sure  of  as  much  of  the  beauty  and 
the  glory  that  are  here  as  possible,  to  assimilate  as 
much  as  possible  and  build  it  into  the  inmost  struc- 
ture of  our  souls.'  Humanity  has  many  hundred 
thousand  years  to  live  upon  the  earth.  Why  not 
as  long  as  it  has  lived  already  ?  May  we  not  dare 
to  hope  that  there  Avill  come  a  time  Avhen  its 
understanding  of  the  human  organism  shall  be  so 
complete,  its  knoAvledge  of  the  laAvs  of  health  so 
perfect,  and  its  obedience  to  them  so  faithful,  that 
death  shall  be  no  longer  premature,  but  only  stand, 
a  gentle  servitor,  at  the  extremest  natural  bound- 
ary of  life?  Let  such  a  day  arrive  and  death  Avill 
be  no  more  regarded  as  an  enemy. 

It  is  not  death  that  is  the  enemy  of  human  happi- 
ness ;  no,  but  the  fear  of  death.  And  death  is  not 
the  fearful  thing  that  men  imagine  it.  Disease 
and  pain  are  fearful.  Death  is  the  limit  of  disease, 
the  end  of  pain ;  itself  not  painful.  All  suffering  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  ceases  a  Avhile  before  the 
parting  of  the  ways  is  reached.  "  The  pangs  of 
dissolution,"  ''the  final  agony,"  these  are  the 
phrases  of  the  theologian,  not  of  the  physician. 
And,  at  the  last,  the  mind  is  generally  as  free  as  is 
the  body  from  acute  distress.     Theodore  Parker 
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had  a  wide  experience  of  death,  and  never  found 
it  once  unhappy  or  the  soul  dismayed.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  writes  to  the  same  effect.  And 
yet  Shakspere  did  not  overstate  the  feeling  about 
death  that  even  modern  Christians  own  themselves 
tortured  with  : 

"  The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  and  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death." 

Not  to  death,  mind  you,  but  ''  to  what  we  fear  of 
death,"  and  ''  to  what  we  fear  after  death"  would 
be  still  truer  to  the  situation.  For  what  men  fear 
is  not  the  article  of  death  itself,  is  not  any  pain  or 
terror  that  may  come  to  them  in  that,  but  what 
may  possibly  await  them  in  that  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns. 
We  are  wont  to  speak  of  immortality  as  if  it  were 
the  most  consoling  of  all  doctrines.  Doubtless  it 
is  as  some  have  held  it  in  these  latter  days.  But 
take  the  world  and  all  the  ages  through,  I  can  but 
think  that  faith  in  immortality  has  been  far  more 
proUfic  of  sorrow  than  of  joy,  of  agony  of  mind 
than  consolation.  And  this  because  the  vast  un- 
known has  been  peopled  so  thick  with  terrors  by 
the  imaginations  of  the  faithful.  But  these  imagi- 
nations have  no  warrant  that  we  should  accept 
them  as  the  truth.  The  fact  is,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  country  whither  we  are  journey- 
ing so  fast.  Why  seek  to,  overmuch,  when  at  the 
longest  it  will  be  such  a  Httle  time  before  we  can 
have  personal  experience  instead  of  dim  conjecture  ? 
What  we  do  know  is  that  the  same  Infinite  Love 
in  which  we  lie  embosomed  here  must  still  em- 
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bosom  us  when  we  arrive  at  consciousness  in  some 
other  chamber  of  the  great  house  of  Hfe.  "  When 
I  awake  I  am  still  with  Thee."  And  for  myself, 
when  I  consider  what  a  dear  and  glorious  estate  is 
this  present  life  of  ours  I  can  but  have  a  sweet 
and  perfect  confidence  in  that  Power  which 
brought  me  here  and  which  will  be  my  stay  in 
every  world  to  come.  Yea,  such  is  my  confidence 
in  Him  that  if  I  could  be  made  quite  sure  that 
there  is  no  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  death,  I 
should  be  not  less  sure  that  this  was  so  because  it 
was  best  so.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  I 
am  quite  sure  in  my  own  heart  and  mind  of  some- 
thing very  different. 

"  We  know  not  what  it  is,  friends,  this  sleep  so  deep  and  still, 
The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the  cheek  so  pale  and  chill; 
The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though  we  may  call  and  call; 
The  strange  white  solitude  of  peace  that  settles  over  all. 

"  We  know  not  what  it  is,  friends,  this  desolate  heart-pain; 
This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and  walk  in  it  again; 
We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the  loved  who  leave  us  go. 
Nor  why  we're  left  to  wonder  still,  nor  why  we  do  not  know. 

"  But  this  we  know:  Our  loved  and  dead  if  they  should  come  this 
day — 
Should  come  and  ask  us,  '  What  is  life?  '  not  one  of  us  could  say. 
Life  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be. 
Yet  oh,  how  dear  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we  live  and  see  ! 

"  Then  might  they  say — these  vanished  ones — and  blessed  is  the 
thought  ; 
'  So  death  is  sweet  to  us,  belov'd,  though  we  may  show  you  naught; 
We  may  not  to  the  quick  reveal  the  mystery  of  death — 
You  cannot  tell  us,  if  you  would,  the  mystery  of  breath. ' 

"  The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with  knowledge  or  intent, 
So  those  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little  children  sent. 
Nothing  is  known,  but  I  believe  that  God  is  overhead; 
And  as  Life  is  to  the  living  so  Death  is  to  the  dead." 
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It  will  be  one  hundred  years  next  Wednesday 
since  Channing  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  April  7th,  1780.  This  anniversary  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  those  who  trace  their  spiritual 
lineage  back  to  him,  but  it  should  be  of  hardly  less 
interest  to  any  thoughtful  person.  Certainly  no 
one  to  whom  the  progress  of  religious  ideas  is  an 
engaging  theme,  or  who  is  enamored  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty,  can  let  thes*e  days  go  by 
without  some  serious  endeavor  to  estimate  aright 
the  personal  force  and  influence  of  one  whose  name 
and  fame  are  associated  with  this  progress  and 
these  principles  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Channing  was  well  born.  His  father,  an  excel- 
lent man,  was  somewhat  frigidly  encased  in  the 
conventional  manners  of  his  time.  But  his  mother, 
he  tells  us,  "  had  a  rough  nobleness  in  all  her  ways. 
.  She  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  by 
others,  and  what  is  rarer,  she  practised  no  imposi- 
tion on  her  own  mind.  She  called  things  by  their 
right  names."  This  is  an  item  for  the  expositors 
of  hereditary  genius.  The  growing  boy  was  al- 
most dainty  in  his  loveliness  of  face  and  form.  His 
grandfather  Ellery  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration, 
and  his  father,  an  ardent  federalist,  loved  to  sur- 
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round  his  table  with  "  fine  last-century  faces," 
among  them  Jay's  and  Washington's.  Channing's 
first  notion  of  glory,  he  informs  us,  was  attached 
to  an  old  black  cook  who  seemed  to  be  the  most 
important  personage  in  town.  Channing  reacted 
too  far  from  this  materialism  into  ascetic  rigors 
that  must  have  permanently  injured  a  constitution 
naturally  delicate.  After  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  in  1798,  we  find  him  sleeping  upon  the 
floor  instead  of  in  his  bed  at  night,  lest  he  should 
become  effeminate.  At  this  time  he  was  acting  as 
tutor  in  a  Virginian  Randolph  family.  "  Catch  me," 
said  Thackeray,  "  speaking  ill  of  people  who  have 
such  good  claret !"  But  the  gracious  hospital- 
ity of  the  Virginians  did  not  blind  the  young 
teacher  to  their  defective  social  system.  His  anti- 
slavery  convictions  dated  from  this  period  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  ''the  patriarchal  institu- 
tion of  the  South."  He  wrote  :  ''  Language  cannot 
express  my  detestation  of  it.  .  .  .  I  should 
be  obliged  to  show  you  every  vice  heightened  by 
every  meanness  and  added  to  every  miser3\" 
This  is  not  so  compact  as  Wesley's  phrase,  "the 
sum  of  all  villainies,"  but  it  is  equally  expressive. 

Returning  to  Newport  in  July,  1800,  he  con- 
tinued there  the  theological  studies  he  had  begun 
at  Richmond.  He  studied  also  at  Cambridge. 
His  life  in  Newport  was  favorable  to  his  individ- 
uality and  self-reliance,  while  it  increased  those 
habits  of  loneliness  and  isolation  which  he  had  al- 
ready contracted  and  which  further  on  hindered 
his  usefulness  and  caused  him  serious  pain.  Two 
places  in  Newport  contributed  largely  to  his  edu- 
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cation.  One  was  the  Redwood  Library,  then  so 
deserted  that  he  spent  day  after  day,  and  some- 
times week  after  week,  amidst  its  dusty  volumes 
without  the  interruption  of  a  single  visitor.  The 
other  was  the  beach,  now^  to  the  lotos-eater's  heart 
so  dear,  and  then  as  beautiful  as  now,  but  all  un- 
famed.  ''  Seldom  do  I  visit  it  now,"  he  said  in 
later  Hfe,  "  without  thinking  of  the  work  which 
there  in  the  sight  of  that  beauty,  in  the  sound  of 
those  weaves,  was  carried  on  in  my  soul.  No  spot 
on  earth  has  helped  to  form  me  so  much  as 
that  beach.  .  .  .  There  began  a  happiness  sur- 
passing all  w^orldly  pleasures,  all  gifts  of  fortune — 
the  happiness  of  communing  with  the  works  of 
God." 

In  New^port  at  this  time  lived  Dr.  Hopkins,  the 
hero  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel  "  The  Minister's  Woo- 
ing" and  of  the  theological  doctrine  "  We  should 
be  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God." 
We  think  of  him  as  the  teacher  of  a  horrible  the- 
ology, but  in  his  day  he  was  a  radical,  and  his 
theology  was  more  human  than  that  from  w^hich 
it  appealed.  Even  his  favorite  proposition  was  an 
advance.  Jonathan  Edw^ards  had  got  no  further 
than  that  we  should  be  willing  to  see  our  friends 
and  near  relations  damned  for  the  glory  of  God. 
Hopkins  thought  we  should  be  equally  walling  to 
see  ourselves  in  the  same  plight.  He  preached  the 
gospel  of  unselfishness,  and  so  doing  he  did  well. 
The  w^eak  point  in  his  system  was  that  it  should 
be  for  God's  glory  to  damn  anybody.  His  ideal 
man  shamed  his  ideal  God.  For  his  God  to  wor- 
ship his  man  would  have  been  more  natural  and 
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fit  than  the  opposite  relation.  But  better  than  any 
special  result  of  Hopkins'  thinking  was  the  fact 
that  he  did  think,  that  he  did  try  to  harmonize  the 
''  scheme  of  salvation"  with  reason,  where  others 
had  been  content  to  'draw  out  the  logical  con- 
clusions of  certain  premises  without  regard  to  their 
intrinsic  reasonableness.  Then,  too,  he  was  a  prac- 
tical philanthropist,  opposed  with  all  his  might  to 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  then  Northern  as  well 
as  Southern  institutions.  Hopkins'  influence  on 
Channing  was  considerable  and  all  for  good.  It 
was  a  four-fold  influence.  The  elements  were  a 
passion  for  truth,  a  habit  of  independent  thinking, 
an  interpretation  of  the  current  faith  which  elimi- 
nated its  monstrous  selfishness,  and  a  philanthropic 
disposition.  Another  personal  influence  on  Chan- 
ning was  that  of  Ezra  Stiles,  president  of  Yale 
College,  a  preacher  with  a  passion  for  scientific 
studies — a  rare  phenomenon  a  hundred  years  ago — 
and  so  corresponding  with  Franklin  and  with  al- 
most everybod}'  worth  corresponding  with  in  his 
generation.  His  influence  on  Channing  was 
through  the  circle  in  which  the  boy  was  reared. 
Channing  traced  to  him  some  of  the  deepest 
sources  of  his  own  liberty-loving,  anti-ecclesiastical 
tendencies. 

Thus  exercised  and  influenced,  the  period  of  pre- 
paration slipped  away,  and  in  the  fall  of  1802 
Channing  began  to  preach  in  different  pulpits  in 
and  around  Boston.  Called  immediately  and 
simultaneously  by  two  societies,  he  decided  for  the 
Federal  Street  Society,  and  was  ordained  its  minis- 
ter June  1st,  1803.     Even  the  first  impression  of  his 
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preaching  was  unusual  and  profound.  He  and 
Buckminster,  who  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
minister  of  the  Brattle  Street  Society  in  1805,  first 
declared  the  banns  between  literature  and  theology. 
The  preaching  of  the  previous  generation  had  kept 
the  two  apart,  and  this  remorselessly.  From  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  down,  the  New  England  pulpit  had 
disdained  the  graces  of  speech.  Any  such  addition 
to  the  ''  sincere  milk  of  the  work"  savored  of  adul- 
teration ;  yes,  of  impiety.  The  sermons  were  hard 
theological  statements,  thickly  interlarded  with 
scriptural  quotations,  with  which  chapter  and 
verse  were  given.  The  sermons  of  Channing  had 
not  this  character.  His  arguments  were  rational, 
not  scriptural ;  or,  when  scriptural,  the  scriptural 
matter  was  assimilated,  not  presented  in  crude 
form.  His  style,  less  rhetorical  than  that  of  Buck- 
minster, impresses  me  as  more  sincere.  Its  orna- 
ments, like  those  of  Eastlake  furniture,  are  never 
stuck  on,  but  inhere  in  the  fundamental  design  of 
the  composition,  and  are  an  outgrowth  of  it.  When 
he  attains  to  beauty,  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
beauty  is  a  necessity  of  his  thought.  Dr.  Bartol 
specifies  continuity  as  the  most  characteristic 
trait  of  Channing's  style.     I  should  say  clearness. 

"  Plainness  and  clearness  without  shadow  of  stain, 
Clearness  divine." 

Such  clearness  was  an  easier  virtue  for  him,  because 
his  thought,  however  profound,  was  always  simple ; 
never  recondite,  never  mystical.  But  with  the 
clearness  there  is  also  continuit)^— a  steady  flow  as 
of  a  river  broad  and  deep — a  sweep  of  bird-like 
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motion,  as  when  the  wings  no  longer  beat  the  air 
and  yet  the  progress  is  not  stayed. 

But  from  the  printed  page  the  most  acute  will 
find  it  hard  to  extract  the  secret  of   so   great  a 
charm  as  that  which  Channing  exercised  over  the 
listening  multitude.     Nor  was  the  written  word 
enforced  by  a  commanding  presence.      Never  did 
man's  exterior  semblance  more  belie  his  soul's  im- 
mensity.    His  height  and  bulk  were  insignificant. 
"  Three   hundred    pounds,  and   every    pound    for 
Jesus!"    shouted   the    roUicking   revivahst   as   he 
waddled   up   the   aisle.     Channing's    weight   was 
scarcely  a  third  of  this.     His  deep-set,  luminous 
eyes   monopolized   the   beauty  of    his   face.     His 
scanty  gestures   lacked    both  elegance  and  force. 
His  voice  participated  in  the  general  weakness  of 
his  physical  organism.     But  the  whole  was  greater 
than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.     A  man  was  here  who 
triumphed  over  all  the  accidents  of  his  personahty 
and  spoke  to  the  intelligence  and  heart  of  the  com- 
munity   as  did    no    other   of   his   time,  not   even 
Webster  with  his   magnificent  physique   and,  his 
voice  of  mellow  thunder.    When  Channing  prayed, 
the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered.     He 
seemed  as  one  beholding  that  which   is  invisible. 
And  when   he   spoke,  his  tiny    form  became    the 
Shekinah  of   a  wonderful   presence.     His   piping 
voice  discovered  modulations  that  went  thriUing 
through  his  hearers  with  indescribable  power.     In 
nothing  superficial  or  external  shall  we  find  the 
explanation  that  we  seek.     The  triumph  of  Chan- 
ning as  a  public  speaker  was  the  triumph  of  that 
moral  sentiment  of  which  he  was  the  visible  incar- 
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nation.  An  English  critic  called  his  style  ''  a 
naked  thought."  Good  !  This  was  what  he 
would  have  it.  So  that  it  tvrpressed  the  meaning 
with  which  he  was  ////pressed  he  was  well  content. 
When  men  listened  to  Channing,  they  could  not 
help  feeling  that  here  was  a  man  who  did  not 
speak  from  any  habit  or  convention,  but  from  some 
profound  necessity  of  his  thought  and  feeling. 
They  did  not  so  much  seem  to  hear  sermons  ad- 
dressed to  them  as  to  ozTrhe^v  the  rapt  commu- 
nion of  a  living  spirit  with  the  living  God. 

For  twelve  years  onward  from  his  settlement 
the  life  of  Channing  was  that  of  a  faithful  Boston 
minister,  as  quiet,  as  uninterrupted  as  such  a  life 
could  be.  At  times  depressed  by  a  deep  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  as  he  grew  more 
and  more  at  home  in  it,  this  sense  no  longer  bur- 
dened him,  and  he  went  about  his  work  with  sa- 
cred joy.  In  the  first  years  of  his  ministr}'  his 
preaching  was  sometimes  oppressive  in  its  solem- 
nity, and  it  was  a  relief  to  escape  from  him  to  Buck- 
minster's  more  genial  eloquence.  His  intensity 
sometimes  repelled,  but  oftener  it  attracted.  The 
tinge  of  sorrow  did  n(jt  destroy  the  charm.  His 
society  grew  strong  under  his  ministration,  and  a 
new  church  was  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in- 
creasing congregation.  Meantime  his  health  was 
miserable,  and  the  tone  of  his  sermons  was  lower 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  tone  of  his  body  had 
been  higher.  That  contempt  of  the  body  and  con- 
sequent abuse  of  it  Avhich  was  so  conspicuous  in 
mediseval  piety  was  one  of  Channing's  most  unfor- 
tunate  survivals,  and   one  for  which  he  paid  the 
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price  of  many  sick  and  useless  days.  If  Mauds- 
ley's  "  Body  and  Mind  "  could  have  been  among 
his  books,  his  average  of  health  and  use  might  have 
been  twice  as  high.  As  it  was,  he  must  be  sparing 
in  his  diet,  and  must  make  his  bed  in  the  attic,  and 
his  study  something  very  like  a  hermit's  cell.  It 
was  a  terrible  mistake,  and  he  came  in  time  to  see 
that  it  was  so:  when  it  was  too  late  to  undo  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done.  But  the  unity  of  mind 
and  body  is  a  gospel  that  is  only  just  beginning  to 
be  preached,  and  those  who  preach  it  do  not  al- 
ways practise  what  they  preach.  Channing,  too 
long  a  bachelor  for  his  own  good,  was  married  in 
18 14.  This  was  an  excellent  move.  Henceforth 
his  mode  of  life  was  much  more  sensible.  A  grave 
man,  without  much  laughter  in  his  composition, 
quite  devoid  of  humor,  he  was  not  severe,  as  some 
imagined ;  he  was  certainly  not  morose.  And 
with  his  little  children  he  could  be  himself  a  child. 
His  kindliness  was  inexhaustible.  Asked  before 
brother  Tuckerman's  face  if  brother  Tucker- 
man's  sermon  had  not  wearied  him,  he  insisted 
that  he  was  tired  before  brother  Tuckerman  be- 
gan. Possibly  he  repented  afterward  of  this 
equivocation. 

The  pulpit  work  of  Channing  was  a  unit  from 
the  beginning  of  his  preaching  to  the  end.  He 
ripened  and  mellowed,  but  he  underwent  no  vio- 
lent change  of  method  or  of  thought.  As  various 
exigencies  arose,  he  drew  out  from  his  spiritual 
philosophy  conclusions  suited  to  the  hour.  But 
never  was  a  life  characterized  by  less  of  convul- 
sion ;  by  more  of  growth,  expansion,  and  develop- 
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ment.  If  his  teachings  in  later  hfe  were  more 
practical,  the  difference  was  but  the  difference 
between  the  blossom  and  the  fruit.  The  Unitarian 
controversy,  as  it  is  called,  did  not  fairly  begin  till 
18 1 5,  but  that  controversy  signalized  no  change  in 
Channing's  views  or  principles  and  was  the  cause 
of  none.  They  were  the  same  substantially  before 
and  after  that  troubled  and  unhappy  time.  As 
time  went  on,  his  doctrinal  views,  on  certain  points, 
became  more  rational  and  humane.  Thus,  from  a 
doubtful  he  became  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  ultimate,  universal  salvation,  though  finding 
himself  in  a  small  minority  of  Unitarian  religion- 
ists, the  majority  of  whom  dreaded  the  taint  of 
Universalism  for  themselves  more  than  eternal  hell 
for  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  But  the  fear  of 
taint  was  never  an  element  in  the  determination  of 
Channing's  views  or  actions. 

The  nature  of  Channing's  views  and  principles, 
and  their  relative  importance  in  the  general  make- 
up of  his  thought  and  life,  are  matters  of  such 
common  misapprehension  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
some  of  his  foes  had  been  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold, as  if  sufficient  pains  had  not  been  taken  to 
set  him  right  before  the  world.  The  best  way  to 
set  him  right,  however,  is  to  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self. Known  as  the  greatest  representative  of  the 
Unitarian  initiative  in  America,  many  suppose  that 
the  distinguishing  points  in  his  preaching  were 
the  unity  of  God  as  opposed  to  the  trinity,  the 
subordination  of  Christ  to  God  as  opposed  to  his 
deity.  No  supposition  could  do  him  greater  in- 
justice.    Not  but  that  these  points  appeared  in  his 
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preaching,  but  even  to  suppose  them  equally 
prominent  with  others  would  be  most  unfair  to 
him,  such  a  supposition  would  be  so  lacking  in 
perspective.  For  these  things  were  not  in  the 
foreground  of  that  picture  which  he  painted  as 
reverently  as  Fra  Angelico  ever  painted  on  his 
knees.  They  were  not  in  the  middle  distance 
even.  They  were  in  the  background.  In  the 
foreground  were  the  Goodness  of  God,  the  Dig- 
nity of  Human  Nature,  Religious  Liberty.  In  the 
middle  distance  were  his  views  of  Christianity  as 
a  moral  revelation,  and  his  estimate  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Jesus  as  a  beneficent  and  puri- 
fying power. 

In  denying  that  the  distinctive  glory  of  Chan- 
ning  was  his  assertion  of  the  numerical  unity  of 
God,  I  am  not  denying  that  he  was  a  Unitarian  in 
his  theology.     Once  writing  to   a  friend  he  said, 
"  I  am  very  little  of  a  Unitarian,"  and  these  words, 
wrenched  from  their  explanatory  connection,  have 
been  made  to  serve  the  supposition  that  he  was 
something  of  a  Trinitarian.     Nothing  was  further 
from  his  thought.     When  he  said,  *'  I  am  little  of 
a  Unitarian,"  he  was  not  speaking  of  theological 
but  of   ecclesiastical — of   sectarian — Unitarianism. 
He  was  fearful  not  without  reason  that  Unitarian- 
ism might  one  da}^  cease  to  be  a  movement  and 
become  a  sect,  and  in  that  case  he  did  not  wish  to 
be   counted   in  with   its   adherents.      If   he   ever 
hated  anything,  it  was  the  idea  of  a  sect ;   meaning 
by  this  an  ecclesiastical  body  pledged  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  and  unalter- 
able body  of  theological  opinions.     ''  I  should  hate 
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truth  itself,"  said  Lessing,  "  if  it  should  be  the 
founder  of  a  sect."  And  Channing's  spirit  sa3^s, 
Amen  I  But  although  strictly  Unitarian,  his  Uni- 
tarianism  was  not  his  most  distinctive  thought. 
It  was  the  moral,  not  the  numerical,  atrociousness 
of  Calvinism  that  offended  him.  The  difference 
between  one  God  and  three  was  not  so  much  ;  but 
the  difference  between  a  being  infinitely  good  and 
Calvin's  electing,  reprobating  fate,  bestowing  mer- 
C}'  upon  creatures  predestined  for  salvation  from 
time's  earliest  morning,  only  in  consideration  of  an 
atonins:  sacrifice  of  innocent  blood — this  differ- 
ence  was  incalculably  great.  And  this  difference 
engrossed  the  mind  of  Channing.  You  will  find 
nowhere  in  his  writings  the  hair-splitting  subtle- 
ties of  Arius  and  Athanasius.  Not  as  a  specu- 
lative theologian,  which  he  never  was,  but  as  a 
moral  hero  Channing  rejected  Calvinism.  Much 
has  been  said  about  his  ''  pale  negations."  And 
some  one  called  the  affirmations  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  "glittering  generalities."  "  Glit- 
tering generalities  !"  said  Wendell  Phillips,  "  They 
are  blazing  ubiquities."  ''  Pale  negations  !"  say 
we  of  Channing's  anti-Calvinistic  doctrines;  ''They 
are  radiant  affirmations."  What  is  there  pale, 
what  is  there  negative,  in  the  doctrine  of  God's  in- 
finite goodness  ?  And  what  is  there  pale,  Avhat  is 
there  negative,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  which  Channing  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity  as  it  was  formulated  in 
the  creeds  and  delivered  from  the  pulpits  of  his 
time  ?  No  doctrine  was  so  central  to  the  sphere 
of  Channing's  thought  as  this.     He  said,  "  My  one 
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sublime  idea  which  has  given  me  unity  of  mind  is 
the  greatness,  the  divinity  of  the  soul."  He  un- 
derstood himself  completely.  For  this  idea,  when 
not  explicitl}'  set  forth,  pervaded  like  a  subtile  es- 
sence everything  he  said  or  did.  Even  the  good- 
ness of  God  was  a  deduction  from  this  central 
proposition.  All  his  reformatory  action  in  behalf 
of  the  sailor  and  the  slave,  the  prisoner  and  the 
drunkard,  the  fallen  and  the  poor,  was  based  upon 
it.  Even  his  glorious  principle  of  intellectual  and 
religious  liberty  was  based  on  his  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  The  Dignity  of 
Human  Nature,  the  Goodness  of  God,  Religious 
Liberty — these  were  his  three  great  radiant  affir- 
mations in  which  his  soul  took  measureless  delight, 
and  for  which  generations  yet  unborn  shall  do  him 
reverence. 

To  his  conviction  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  Channing  found  the  doctrine  of  man's 
total  depravity  definitely  opposed.  This  doctrine 
formulated  the  incapacity  of  man  for  knowing  an}^ 
truth  or  doing  any  good.  He  met  this  doctrine 
as  he  met  the  doctrine  of  divine  depravity  with  no 
pale  negation,  but  with  a  counter-affirmation.  I 
say  a  counter-affirmation  ;  but  was  there  any  af- 
firmation on  the  other  side  ?  As  darkness  is  the 
negation  of  light  and  cold  is  the  negation  of  heat, 
was  not  the  assertion  of  man's  total  depravity  the 
negation  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  sanity ;  not  a 
"  pale  negation"  certainly,  but  a  most  dark  and 
dreary  one,  an  essential  negation  ;  not  a  formal  one 
merely?  There  was  nothing  easy-going  and  com- 
placent in   Channing's  doctrine  of  the  dignity  ol 
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human   nature.     It   did   not  mean  the   actual  die- 

o 

nity  of  human  character.  He  could  recognize 
this  when  he  saw  it,  and  was  always  rejoiced  to 
do  so.  He  was  also  quick  to  see  where  it  was 
lacking,  and  could  be  stern  or  pitiful  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case.  But  when  he  spoke  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  it  was  its  possibilities, 
not  its  actual  results,  he  had  in  mind.  And  how 
he  loved  to  speak  of  it !  How  he  rejoiced  in  all 
the  powers  and  manifestations  of  man's  intellectual 
life,  in  the  capacity  for  affection  latent  in  every 
soul ;  in  what  awe  he  stood  before  the  inspirations 
of  conscience  ;  this  search  for  truth,  this  law  of 
right  within,  this  hunger  of  the  soul  for  God — 
how  he  bowed  down  and  worshipped  when  he 
thought  of  all  these  things  I  But  his  Avorship 
never  ended  in  complacency.  The  more  he 
thought  of  what  a  man  might  be,  ''how  noble  in 
reason,  how  infinite  in  faculties,  in  action  how  like 
an  angel,  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God" — the 
more  he  thought  of  this  the  more  terrible  it  seemed 
to  him  to  fall  short  of  this  beatitude  ;  the  more 
dark  seemed  every  stain  on  such  a  spirit ;  the  more 
ignoble  for  it  to  rest  in  error ;  the  more  mon- 
strous any  crime  against  its  libertv.  When  he  had 
said  "  See  what  you  can  be,"  if  he  did  not  always 
add  "  See  what  you  are,"  this  injunction  was  al- 
ways implied ;  and,  if  it  struck  remorse  into  the 
listener,  at  the  same  time  it  opened  wide  for  him 
the  doors  of  hope.  He  had  more  faith  in  the  at- 
tractive power  of  a  sublime  ideal  than  in  the  re- 
pellent energy  of  man's  actual  sordidness,  however 
vividly   portra3'ed.      On   this    he    did    not  like  to 
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dwell.  The  other  was  ''  the  haunt  and  the  main 
region  of  his  song." 

With  such  views  of  human  nature  and  of  individ- 
ual responsibility,  it  was  impossible  for  Channing  to 
embrace  that  theory  of  atoning  sacrifice  which  gave 
to  the  popular  theology  of  his  time  all  its  dramatic 
interest.  The  harshest  word  he  ever  spoke  was 
spoken  of  this  theor}^  when  he  said  it  set  up  a  gal- 
lows in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  But  here 
his  denial  of  the  popular  teaching  was  no  "  pale 
negation"  merely.  It  involved  a  counter-affirma- 
tion. Salvation  by  character  is  surely  quite  as  posi- 
tive a  doctrine  as  salvation  by  magic  or  by  creed  or 
by  the  blood  of  a  vicarious  sufferer.  Nor  did  the 
teaching  of  Channing  fail  to  preserve  for  Jesus  a 
large  place  in  the  divine  economy.  He  was  no- 
where so  indefinite  and  vague  as  he  was  here — in 
speaking  of  certain  possible  relations  of  the  death 
of  Jesus  to  the  divine  forgiveness.  But  where  he 
was  indefinite  and  vague  he  placed  no  emphasis. 
His  emphasis  was  all  upon  the  example  of  Jesus — 
the  imitableness  of  his  character.  This  source  of 
high  encouragement — not  any  "  fountain  filled  with 
blood" — was  central  to  his  thought  of  Christ's  re- 
lation to  the  moral  welfare  of  mankind.  And  in 
the  thought  of  Channing  the  real  hell  to  be  avoided 
was  not  some  far-off  consequence  of  sin,  but  sin 
itself ;  or,  if  its  consequence,  a  consequence  imme- 
diate and  inward,  the  deterioration  of  the  sinful 
mind. 

Closely  allied  with  Channing's  faith  in  human 
nature  was  his  faith  in  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
the  human  mind.     In  its  full  development  and  ex- 
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pression  this  faith  came  later,  when  the  practical 
need  was  more  pronounced.  But  the  germs  of  it 
were  in  his  mind  from  the  beginning  of  his  public 
life,  and  I  know  not  how  much  earlier.  It  was 
because  the  mind  was  so  great,  so  splendidly  en- 
dowed, that  it  must  not  be  tampered  with,  must 
not  rest  in  any  truth  attained,  must  not  accept  any 
creed  as  final.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Channing,  Renan 
asks :  "  What  sort  of  a  rationalist  is  he  who  ad- 
mits miracles,  prophecy,  or  revelation  ?"  But  ra- 
tionalism which  is  frequently,  as  here,  confounded 
with  certain  results,  is  in  truth  a  method.  It  was 
the  method  of  Channing.  Read  him  anywhere 
and  you  will  see  that  his  final  appeal  is  always  to 
reason,  never  to  authority.  And  the  method 
which  he  constantly  illustrated  he  frequently  af- 
firmed in  unmistakable  language.  Henry  Ware, 
Jr.,  as  pure  a  spirit  as  earth  ever  knew,  felt  obliged 
to  tell  the  3'oung  men  at  Cambridge  that  when 
their  reason  conflicted  with  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
they  must  ''  follow  the  written  word."  "  For,"  he 
said,  "  you  can  never  be  so  certain  of  what  takes 
place  in  your  own  mind  as  of  what  is  written  in 
the  Bible."  Channing  did  not  so  think.  "  The 
truth  is,"  he  said,  "  and  it  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
guised, that  our  ultimate  reliance  is  and  must  be 
on  our  own  reason."  These  words,  to  which 
Channing  was  never  false  in  action,  make  him  fun- 
damentally a  rationalist.  Nor  Renan  himself  is 
more  of  one  than  he.  The  boldest  of  our  modern 
radicalism  is  contained — an  oak-tree  in  the  acorn's 
tiny  cup — in  that  single  phrase  of  Channing.  We 
were  all  of  us  prophesied  in  him.     But  the  phrase 
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which   I  have  quoted  was  not  an  isolated  phrase. 
Taking  that  by  itself  one  might  imagine  that  he 
did  not  see  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  Bibli- 
cal or  other  supernatural  authority,  that  if  he  had 
done  so  he  would  have  written  differently.     Alas 
for  this  illusion,  it  was  in  speaking  of  revelation 
that  these  words  were  said.     And  these  also  :  "  If 
after  a  deliberate  and  impartial  use  of  our  best  fac- 
ulties a  professed  revelation  seems  to  us  plainly  to 
disagree  with  itself  or  to  clash  with  great  princi- 
ples which  we  cannot  question,  we  ought  not  to 
hesitate   to    withhold   from    it   our   belief.     I    am 
surer  that   my  rational   nature   is  from  God  than 
that  any  book  is  the  expression  of  his  will."     It 
may  be  objected  to  Channing  that  he  recognized 
two  sources  of  knowledge — Reason  and  Revelation 
— while  our  modern  Rationalism    recognizes   one 
only  source  of  knowledge,  namely  Reason.     True, 
most  true,  and  Channing  would  have  seen  it  to  be 
so  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer  ;  but  when  he 
was  living  the   evidence  was   not  all  in  ;  Biblical 
criticism  was  still  in  its  infancy.     Channing  proved 
his  rationalism  sufficiently  by  making  reason  the 
ultimate    test.     This    done,  the  rest  was  sure  to 
come  in  time  in  his  or  in  some  other  mind.     To- 
day the  rationalist  is  well  aware  that  Reason  is  our 
only  source  of  knowledge,  and   that  the   Bible  is 
only  a  commanding  illustration  of   its  imperfect 
exercise — imperfect  and  yet  glorious. 

Having  this  faith  in  human  reason,  Channing 
never  closed  his  mind,  never  thought  the  evidence 
all  in  ;  but  believed  there  was  ''  more  light  yet  to 
break  forth  from  God's  word,"  written   and   un- 
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written.  Having  this  faith,  he  was  jealous  of  all 
ecclesiastical  pretensions,  of  all  sectarian  fellow- 
ships, believing  in  individualism  as  did  no  other  of 
his  time.  He  knew  the  dangers  of  free-thinking, 
but  he  also  knew  that  they  were  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  dangers  of  exclusiveness  and  re- 
pression. He  was  magnificent  in  his  consistency 
and  courage  in  every  matter  that  involved  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  the  freedom  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  press.  When  Abner  Kneeland, 
editor  of  the  Investigator,  was  indicted  for  atheism 
and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  it 
was  Channing  who  headed  a  petition  for  his  re- 
lease. It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize,  at  this  remove, 
the  amount  of  moral  courage  involved  in  such  an 
act  in  1834.  Some  of  his  dearest  friends  were  in- 
consolable. One  hundred  and  sixty-six  other  gen- 
tlemen followed  the  lead  of  Channing,  but  their  peti- 
tion was  refused.  Nevertheless  there  has  not  been 
an  indictment  for  atheism  in  Massachusetts  from  that 
day  to  this,  and  there  will  never  be  another.  We 
know  at  last  that  atheism  is  not  a  sin,  and  surely 
not  a  crime,  and  ma}'  be  less  of  a  misfortune  than 
belief  in  such  a  god  as  many  worship,  even  as 
Shakspere's  Caliban  his  ''dam's  god,  Setebos." 

But  though  rationalistic  in  his  method,  Chan- 
ning was  far  from  arriving  at  the  results  for  which 
our  later  rationalism  had  made  itself  responsible. 
The  Bible  was  to  him  a  very  different  book  from 
what  it  has  been  proved  to  be  by  modern  critical 
science,  before  whose  face  the  last  vestio^e  of  its  su- 
pernatural  character  has  disappeared.  Jesus  might 
have  been  a  man  to  him  and  still  have  been  a  being 
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of   unique    and    glorious  attractions,  not  "  a  mere 
man,"  a  creature  which  had  for  him  no  existence. 
He  reverenced  man  too  much  to  quahfy  his  generic 
title  with  any  such  contemptuous  word  as  ''mere." 
But  Jesus  was  not  a  man  to  him  in  any  proper 
sense,   though  he  insisted,  illogically  it    must    be 
confessed,  on   the    imitableness   of   his    character 
and  the  power   of   his    example.     The    Christ    of 
Channing's  apprehension — for  the  name  Jesus,  so 
absolutely  human,  has  no  appropriateness  when  he 
is  dehumanized — the  Christ  of  Channing's  appre- 
hension  was    a   superhuman,  superangelic    being, 
unlike    any    other.      English    Unitarianism,  in    his 
time,  led  b}'  Priestley  and  Belsham  and  Lindsey, 
was  humanitarian.     It  held  that  Jesus  was   pure 
man.     From  this   opinion    Channing   recoiled,  al- 
most with  violence.     And  with  his  conception  of 
the  New  Testament  he  was  perfectly  consistent  in 
so  doing.    Taking  the  New  Testament  as  it  stands, 
it   does    not   favor  a  humanitarian  conception    of 
Jesus.     Channing's  conception  of  Jesus,  or  rather 
of  the  Christ,  was  exactly  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  its  most  developed  form  as  it  appears  in 
the   Fourth  Gospel  and  the  later  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.     Again,  in   the    matter    of    the   atonement, 
Channing  held  that  there  was  some  peculiar  effi- 
cacy in  the  death  of  Jesus  ;  the  nature  of  which 
he  could  not  be  clear  about  because  the  New  Tes- 
tament  upon   this    head    Avas    painfully    obscure. 
But   his   views   on    all   these   subjects  were   inci- 
dental  and    subordinate.      He    did    not   insist   on 
them.     He  seldom  referred  to  them  save  when  he 
was  directly  challenged  in  private  correspondence 
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or  in  public  debate.  His  radiant  affirmations  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  the  Eternal  Goodness, 
the  morality  of  intellectual  freedom — these  were 
the  staple  of  his  thought.  Not  to  discover  the 
exact  rank  of  Jesus  in  the  scale  of  being,  but  to 
glow  with  his  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  to  thrill 
with  his  compassion  for  the  suffering  .  and  the 
weak,  was  to  him  the  all-important  thing. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  inquire  whether,  if 
Channing  had  lived  longer  or  been  born  later,  he 
would  have  been  or  have  remained  a  supernatu- 
ralist  in  his  theology.  Certain  it  is  that  men  pos- 
sessed of  all  his  intellectual  power  and  a  more 
generous  culture  are  supernaturalists  unto  this 
day,  but  then  they  are  not  men  who  have  Chan- 
ning's openness  of  mind  or  his  entire  sincerity, 
first  with  themselves  and  next  with  all  the  world. 
And  it  is  also  certain  that  in  his  lifetime  the  mate- 
rials for  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  the  supernatu- 
ral claims  of  Christianit}'  were  not  at  hand.  I  know 
that  long  before  his  death  some  had  arrived  at 
anti-supernatural  results.  But  the  saying  is  that 
'*  truth  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,"  and  in  their 
case  the  well  was  one  that  they  had  tumbled  into  in 
the  dark.  The  kingdom  of  rationalism  had  suf- 
fered violence,  and  the  violent  had  taken  it  by 
force.  The  time  had  not  come  for  the  gentle  and 
quiet  people-  to  go  in.  That  wondrous  tide  of 
German  criticism  which  has  so  enriched  us  since 
his  day  had  not  then  deposited  its  costly  freight 
vipon  our  shores.  What  welcome  Channing  would 
have  given  to  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  am  only 
sure    that    he    would    have    listened    to    the    new 
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thought,  and  Hstened  very  patiently,  before  con- 
demning it  or  adopting  it.  This  he  did  always. 
This  was  his  glory,  and  it  was  enough.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  liberty  that  leads  us  into  all  truth,  and 
Channing  had  this  spirit  without  measure.  He 
Avas  intolerant  of  nothing  but  intolerance.  He 
wished  to  fetter  no  man's  faith,  to  check  no  man's 
researches.  They  told  him  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life  of  Theodore  Parker's  radical  preaching — the 
memorable  South  Boston  sermon.  '*  Let  the  full 
heart  pour  itself  forth,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  him  to 
preach  what  he  thoroughly  believes  and  feels." 
Not  long  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau :  "  Old  Unitarianism  must  undergo  impor- 
tant modifications  or  developments.  Thus  I  have 
felt  for  years.  .  .  .  Its  history  is  singular.  It 
began  as  a  protest  against  the  rejection  of  reason 
— against  mental  slaver3\  It  pledged  itself  to  pro- 
gress as  its  life  and  end,  but  it  has  gradually  grown 
stationar}^,  and  now  we  have  a  Unitarian  Orthodoxy. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  or  deplored, 
for  all  reforming  bodies  seem  doomed  to  stop  in 
order  to  keep  the  ground,  much  or  little,  which 
they  have  gained.  They  become  conservative, 
and  out  of  them  must  spring  new  reformers  to  be 
persecuted  generally  by  the  old.  With  these 
views,  I  watch  all  new  movements  with  great  in- 
terest." 

In  setting  forth  these  views  with  ever-growing 
power  and  deepening  earnestness  passed  the  first 
dozen  years  of  Channing's  ministry.  But  while 
he  was  thus  quietly  pursuing  the  work  of  a  good 
minister  the  Sumter-gun  of  a  long-threatening  con- 
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troversy  sent  forth  its  hateful  challenge  and  the 
Unitarian  controversy  was  begun,  Channing  was 
no  lover  of  controversy,  rather  a  sincere  hater  of 
it,  but  in  the  present  instance  he  felt  that  there 
was  no  choice  for  him  but  to  embark  upon  this 
perilous  sea.  This  was  the  situation :  For  many 
3^ears  Calvinism  had  been  undergoing  a  process 
of  softening  and  abridgment  in  some  of  the  New 
England  churches.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  this  process  had  become  more  frequent 
and  conspicuous  in  its  manifestations.  It  espe- 
cially characterized  some  of  the  ablest  ministers  in 
and  around  Boston.  A  class  was  thus  formed  to 
which  the  name  ''  Liberal  Christians"  was  applied. 
The  meaning  of  this  term  was  simply  that  they 
were  disposed  to  put  a  liberal  construction  on 
the  Calvinistic  creed.  Among  the  members  of 
this  class  there  was  no  organized  sympathy. 
The  most  of  them  were  Arminians.  A  smaller 
majority  were  dissenters  from  the  Trinitarian 
dogma.  In  regard  to  the  rank  of  Jesus  and 
the  nature  of  the  atonement  there  was  much  less 
unanimity.  Liberal  Christian  ministers  exchanged 
pulpits  freely  with  the  so-called  orthodox  and 
united  with  them  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of 
the  time.  Presently  some  of  the  more  rigid  of 
the  orthodox  party  began  to  see  that  Liberal 
Christianity  was  silently  but  surely  eating  out  the 
heart  of  Calvinism.  The  catastrophe  would 
probably  have  come  a  few  years  sooner  but 
for  the  war  of  18 12,  which  was  of  such  ab- 
sorbing interest  that  for  the  time  the  dangers  of 
Calvinism    were   forgotten.      But  peace    between 
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America  and  Great  Britain  had  hardly  been  pro- 
claimed when  war  between  Orthodoxy  and  Liber- 
alism was  declared.  The  declaration  came  from 
the  orthodox  side — an  article  in  the  Panoplist  by 
one  Evarts,  written  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Morse, 
its  editor.  The  Panoplist  had  been  started  in  1805 
to  offset  TJic  MontJily  Anthology,  an  organ  of  the 
liberal  Antholog}^  Club,  which  included  so  man}- 
of  the  best  spirits  in  its  membership  that  the  Bos- 
ton ladies  never  gave  tea-parties  on  Anthology 
nights.  Dr.  Morse,  of  the  Panoplist,  is  probably 
best  known  to  the  more  venerable  among  you  as 
the  author  of  Morse's  Geography,  some  sharp 
criticism  of  which  he  thought  inspired  by  odium 
tJicologiciini.  The  article  in  the  Panoplist  was  a  re- 
view of  a  book  called  '^  American  Unitarianism," 
compiled  by  Dr.  Morse  from  Belsham's  Life  of 
Lindsey  and  made  up,  mainly,  of  letters  to  Lind- 
sey,  who  was  a  leading  English  LTnitarian,  by  Dr. 
Freeman,  Buckminster,  and  others.  Its  aim  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  identify  the  Liberal  Christians 
of  America  with  the  English  Unitarians  ;  in  the 
second  place,  to  convict  them  of  dishonesty  in  cov- 
ertly teaching  or  hypocritically  concealing  their 
opinions  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  to  call  upon  all 
orthodox  Christians  to  come  out  from  these  Lib- 
erals, deny  them  the  Christian  name  and  any 
Christian  fellowship.  Channing  repHed  to  this 
article  in  a  public  letter.  He  showed  that  the 
majority  of  the  Liberals  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  English  Unitarians,  but  held  his  own  ex- 
alted views  of  Christ.  Still  he  allowed  that  there 
were  humanitarians  among  them,  and  he  claimed 
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for  these  the  Christian  name  and  all  the  rights  of 
Christian  fellowship.  But  it  was  the  second  count 
in  Dr.  ^lorse's  indictment  which  touched  him  to 
the  quick,  the  charge  of  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy. 
Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  Channing  than 
his  self-respect.  To  have  it  allowed  that  he  was 
honest  seemed  to  him  an  insult  hardly  less  pointed 
than  the  charge  of  dishonesty.  "  There  is  inso- 
lence," he  said,  "  in  this  concession  of  honesty." 
What  a  commentary  is  here  on  the  obsequious 
alacrity  with  which  some  of  our  modern  Unitari- 
ans— ''  Channing  Unitarians"  they  call  themselves 
— snap  at  the  crumbs  of  recognition  which  fall 
from  evangelical  tables !  As  if  the  applause  of 
orthodoxy  and  not  its  ban  hinted  at  the  divine  ap- 
proval !  But  this  is  a  digression.  Channing's  dis- 
claimer of  dishonesty  or  hypocrisy  was  entirely 
rational.  He  and  his  co-religionists  had  only  ab- 
stained from  controversy,  preaching  not  negatively 
but  positively.  But  the  event  proved  the  mistaken- 
ness  of  the  policy.  In  periods  of  transition,  nega- 
tion and  affirmation  must  go  hand  in  hand.  A 
distinguished  Boston  minister  said  he  was  "  mighty 
careful  to  tell  no  lies."  He  preached  nothing  he 
did  not  believe,  not  everything  he  did.  Channing 
had  done  more  than  this.  He  had  preached  all 
that  he  believed  ;  but  he  had  not  openly  denied 
the  things  which  he  believed  no  longer.  It  w^as  not 
dishonest.  But  it  was  not  wise.  The  event  estab- 
lished this.  The  negations  had  to  come  out.  They 
always  must  come  out.  The  experience  of  many 
generations  is  convincing  that  affirmation  of  the 
higher  truth  must  be  accompanied  at  every  step 
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with  frank  rejection  of  the  lower.  Else  the  work 
is  only  half  done.  Else  an  element  of  confusion  is 
introduced  into  men's  thoughts.  Else  a  premium 
is  offered  upon  charges  of  dishonesty  and  hypoc- 
risy, to  repel  which  is  not  a  pleasant  task.  Good 
friends,  so  help  us  God,  we  will  deny  the  lower  as 
undisguisedly  as  we  afifirm  the  higher  truth. 

As  for  the  denial  of  the  Christian  name  and 
Christian  fellowship,  Channing  said  that  to  him 
personally  it  would  make  no  difference.  He  should 
still  preach  to  those  whom  he  best  loved.  But  to 
the  church  at  large,  to  Christianity,  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit  would 
make  a  world  of  difference,  and  he  pleaded  ear- 
nestly against  it.  You  know  his  pleading  was  in 
vain.  The  controvers}^  thus  begun  went  on  for 
several  years.  Scores  of  congregations  were 
divided.  The  ministers  of  the  two  parties  no 
longer  found  their  way  into  each  other's  pulpits, 
and,  as  far  as  its  opponents  could  accomplish  it, 
Unitarianism  was  forced  into  the  attitude  of  a  sect. 

The  importance  of  Channing's  contribution  to 
this  controversy  was  owing  altogether  to  its  weight 
and  not  at  all  to  its  bulk.  Three  public  letters  and 
two  mighty  sermons,  one  at  Jared  Spark's  ordi- 
nation in  Baltimore  and  one  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Second  Unitarian  Church  in  New  York,  with 
a  few  articles  in  the  Exaviiner  and  an  "  Election 
Sermon"  in  1830,  made  up  the  amount  of  his  direct 
contribution.  And  here,  as  always,  his  appeal  was 
to  reason  and  the  moral  sentiment.  In  the  battle 
of  texts  into  which  the  contest  afterward  degener- 
ated he  took  no  part.     There  were  those  better 
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fitted  for  it  than  he  by  taste  and  culture.  Espe- 
cially did  Andrews  Norton  prove  himself  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  the  sharpest  and  the  bluest  steel. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  controversy  and 
not  be  impressed  with  the  bad  grace  of  those  who 
from  the  standpoint  of  orthodoxy  charge  Unitari- 
anism  with  being  a  set  of  "  pale  negations,"  when 
Unitarianism  was  wholly  positive  until  the  acri- 
mony of  its  assailants  forced  it  to  state  the  negative 
side  of  its  opinions,  as  indeed  it  should  have  done. 
But  the  statement  of  its  negative  side  did  not  make 
its  positive  side  any  less  positive.  In  the  Uni- 
tarian ranks  there  were  no  doubt  some  shallow 
pulpiteers  who  were  content  with  mere  denial  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  creed.  But  Chan- 
ning  was  not  content  with  this,  and  in  this  respect 
he  was  only  the  first  among  many  equals.  He 
affirmed  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  the  natural  inspiration  of  the 
human  soul.  His  opponents  denied  all  this.  On 
which  side  wxre  the  pale  negations  ? 

The  intensity  of  Channing's  labors  was  too  much 
for  such  a  delicate  organism  as  that  in  which  his 
soul  was  housed.  He  was  prostrated  by  sickness. 
About  sixty  years  ago  Orville  Dewey — who  lives 
to  see  his  friend's  centennial,  although  but  four- 
teen years  his  junior — became  his  temporary  as- 
sistant, but  found  it  hard  to  preach  with  Channing 
sitting  behind  him  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  said  that 
though  his  text  was  ''  Forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind,"  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 
In  1824  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett  became  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's permanent  colleague,  and  brought  an  ample 
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consecration  to  the  place.  He  gave  his  son  the 
name  of  Channing,  and  with  the  name  he  has  the 
spirit  without  which  the  name  would  be  a  mockery. 

But  even  with  this  abridgment  of  his  labors 
health  did  not  return.  As  the  years  went  by,  his 
appearance  in  the  pulpit  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  was  on  this  account  all  the  more  highly 
prized.  To  be  cut  off  from  preaching  was  for  him 
a  heavy  cross,  but  it  was  not  without  its  compen- 
sations. It  widened  the  circle  of  his  influence. 
He  found  more  time  to  enter  into  social  and  polit- 
ical questions,  and  not  one  of  these  failed  of  his 
scrutiny,  and  his  written  opinions  on  them  as 
they  then  presented  themselves  make  up  a  body 
of  wisdom  to  which  the  modern  reformer  cannot 
go  too  frequently  for  suggestion,  warning,  inspira- 
tion. He  came  more  and  more  to  see  that  ''  the 
field  is  the  world,"  that  the  church  does  not  exist 
for  its  own  enlargement  but  as  a  force  to  operate 
on  the  community.  I  know  not  who  among  us  is 
not  shamed  by  the  persistency  with  which  Chan- 
ning brought  his  pulpit  utterance  to  bear  upon  the 
social  questions  of  his  time,  and  stud3^ing  his  life 
anew  I  have  resolved  that  I  for  one  will  not  be 
so  remiss  in  the  future  in  this  respect  as  I  have 
been  in  the  past. 

My  unecclesiastical  hands  have  fondled  the  first 
bands  he  ever  wore,  at  the  preaching  of  his  first 
public  sermon,  now  so  pathetic  in  their  yellowness, 
though  once  as  white  as  snow.  But  as  time 
went  on  he  rejoiced  to  find  himself  growing  "  less 
ministerial  and  more  manly."  He  no  longer 
walked  to  church  on  Sunday  in  short  clothes,  with 
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black  silk  stockings,  gown,  and  bands,  as  he  had 
done  aforetime.  He  had  served  a  stern  apprentice- 
ship in  silence  and  comparative  obscurity,  but  what 
he  had  done  in  darkness  was  now  manifested  in  the 
light.  His  word  became  a  power  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  listened  for  in  legislative 
halls.  The  leading  statesmen  of  the  time  took 
counsel  with  this  gentle  peace-maker.  No  other 
man.  in  the  United  States  had  such  an  influence. 
Consulted  on  all  great  questions,  hearing  the 
echoes  of  his  words  from  the  AUeo^hanies  to  the 
Alps,  he  was  still  not  elated.  His  humility  was 
fostered  by  his  fame.  When  from  across  the 
Atlantic  hands  calloused  by  the  pick  and  trowel 
wrote  to  thank  him  for  his  words,  he  said,  "  This 
is  honor!"  When  humble  people  nearer  home  re- 
sponded to  his  utterance,  he  said,  "  This  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  fame."  But  generally  he  burned 
laudatory  letters  without  reading  them  through, 
and  employed  a  friend  to  cull  for  him  the  unfavor- 
able criticisms  of  his  reviewers  and  let  the  rest  go 
by. 

There  was,  however,  small  need  for  him  to  fear 
that  too  many  kind  things  would  be  said  of  him. 
In  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  his  sermons  were 
mainly  of  an  abstract  character,  and  men  some- 
times wished  that  he  would  be  more  practical. 
He  knew  that  his  abstractions  were  of  all  things 
the  most  practical.  They  were  his  premises. 
Men  said  they  were  as  clear  as  day.  Now  then  for 
the  conclusions  ;  now  for  the  translation  of  the  ab- 
stract into  the  concrete.  The  dignity  of  human 
nature :  it  was  an  axe  laid  at  the  root  of  all  such 
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evils  as  intemperance  and  slavery  and  war.  It 
meant  education  ;  it  meant  better  wages  for  me- 
chanics and  better  opportunities  for  culture ;  it 
meant  no  more  whipping  in  the  navy,  and  great 
changes  in  prison  discipline,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty.  And  then  his  critics  were  less 
satisfied  than  ever.  They  said  he  had  ''  gone 
into  politics,"  that  "  he  had  better  stick  to  his 
calling,"  and  so  on.  This  was  the  tragedy  of 
Channing's  life — his  inability  to  carry  his  congre- 
gation with  him  in  the  work  of  practical  Christian- 
ity. He  had  been  too  sanguine.  He  ought  not  to 
have  expected  that  Boston  conservatism  would  lay 
down  its  arms  at  once,  entrenched  as  it  was  behind 
its  cotton-bales  and  manufactories,  with  a  whole 
forest  of  genealogical  trees  from  behind  which  to 
pick  off  the  advanced  guard  of  freedom  and 
humanity.  He  asked  permission  for  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  to  meet  in  his  church  and  was 
refused ;  and  as  if  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the 
Colonization  Society,  a  plaster  on  the  nation's 
deadly  wound,  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  church 
immediately  after.  Charles  FoUen  perished  on  a 
steamer's  flaming  deck  one  winter  night.  He  was 
one  of  Channing's  three  most  intimate  and  valued 
friends,  and  Channing  asked  permission  for 
Samuel  J.  May  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon  in  his 
church.  And  again,  because  Follen  was  an  aboli- 
tionist, the  men  to  whom  Channing  had  given  his 
heart's  best  blood  for  nearly  forty  years  refused 
him,  but  their  refusal  marked  the  lowest  depth  of 
shame  sounded  by  the  pro-slavery  Christianity  of 
Boston.      Imagination  cannot  picture   any  lower 
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deep.  But  after  all  the  kingdom  came  in  Boston 
sooner  than  anywhere  else,  and  through  Channing's 
influence  in  no  small  degree. 

Channing's  relation  to  the  early  abolitionists  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  his  career. 
It  was  not  wholly  sympathetic,  nor  was  it  wholly 
just.  He  dwelt  too  much  on  what  was  incidental 
to  the  movement,  not  enough  on  its  essential  traits. 
Once  when  he  complained  to  Samuel  J.  May  of 
the  harshness  of  the  abolitionists,  he  was  suddenly 
met  by  the  demand,  "  Why,  sir,  have  you  not 
moved  ?  Why  have  you  not  spoken  ?"  It  was  like 
a  bolt  of  thunder  out  of  a  cloudless  sky,  and  Mr. 
May  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his 
temerity.  But  the  great  man,  never  so  great  as  in 
his  meekness,  answered  him,  "  I  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  your  reproof;  I  have  been  silent  too  long." 
From  this  time  forward  his  criticism  of  the  aboli- 
tionists became  more  sympathetic  and  more  just. 
When  Mr.  May  came  to  Boston  as  agent  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  he  at  once  invited  him  into 
his  pulpit,  a  daring  act  which  found  no  copyists 
among  the  other  clergymen  of  Boston.  When 
Lovejoy  was  murdered,  Channing  was  the  first  to 
suggest  an  indignation  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  the  old  cradle  of  liberty  rocked  again  to  the 
passionate  music  of  his  words.  His  last  public 
utterance  was  on  the  ist  of  August,  1842,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  West  India  Emancipation.  He 
had  never  before  arraigned  the  ''  peculiar  institu- 
tion" of  the  South  so  solemnly.  Oneday  last  sum- 
mer I  walked  five-and-thirty  miles  to  the  spot 
where  this  swan-song  was  sung,as  to  a  sacred  shrine. 
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And  as  I  sat  among  the  quiet  graves  in  the  old 
church-yard,"  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  hear 
the  pulses  of  that  song  re-echoed  from  the  hills 
which  darkened  down  the  valley  under  the  deep- 
ening shadows  of  the  falling  night. 

Channing's  anti-slavery  labors,  though  they  were 
great,  were  but  a  humble  fraction  of  his  extra- 
ministerial  activity.  Or  shall  we  say  that  he  rightly 
apprehended  the  ofhce  of  the  minister  as  one 
maintained  by  an  organized  body  of  persons  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  not  for  their  own  benefit 
solely  ?  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  how  earnestly 
he  labored  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  with  a 
method  whose  fundamental  seriousness  rebukes 
the  superficialitv  of  the  majority  of  temperance  re- 
formers unto  this  day ;  how  he  stood  side  by  side 
with  Pierpont  in  his  fier}-  trial ;  how  he  worked 
for  the  reform  of  prison  discipline  ;  how  he  dis- 
puted the  hangman's  right  to  the  criminal's  body 
with  the  same  earnestness  which  marked  his  dis- 
pute of  the  devil's  right  to  his  soul.  ''  What,  strike 
a  man  !"  he  said,  and  in  one  sentence  summed  up 
his  objections  to  the  punishment  of  seamen  in  the 
navy  with  the  lash.  All  that  is  best  in  modern 
labor-reform  was  foreshadowed  in  his  wise  and 
temperate  considerations. 

The  last  years  of  Channing's  life  were  very 
beautiful.  Like  Swedenborg's  angels  he  grew 
younger  all  the  time.  "  Why,  Dr.  Channing  !" 
some  one  said  to  him  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1830,  ''you  are  the  only  young  man 

*  In  Lenox,  Mass,  "The  loveliest  in  the  world,"  says  Fanny 
Kemble. 
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I  have  met."  "Always  young  for  Liberty,"  he 
cried.  Always  hopeful,  he  was  never  so  hopeful 
as  in  the  closing  years,  and  never  so  familiar,  never 
so  accessible.  Men  had  been  afraid  of  him.  He 
was  too  earnest  for  them  ;  too  intense.  His  mind 
was  always  on  the  stretch.  The  circle  of  his  in- 
timate friends  was  very  small  and  admitted  no 
flatterers.  Said  his  most  intimate  friend  to  a  group 
of  persons  praising  his  transcendent  holiness  :  "  I 
believe  Dr.  Channing  to  be  capable  of  virtue." 
''  He  has  splendid  talents,"  said  Father  Taylor. 
"What  a  pity  that  he  has  not  been  educated!" 
And  Channing  understood  and  prized  the  com- 
ment. He  had  not  been  educated  in  Father 
Taylor's  way.  He  had  never  been  to  sea.  He 
was  not  like  Dr.  Ripley  "  good  at  a  fire."  "  A 
course  of  mobs,"  said  Emerson,  "  made  Wendell 
Phillips  the  best  stump-speaker  in  America." 
Channing  had  not  this  training.  Pierpont  said, 
"  Strip  him  of  his  protections  and  he  would  die." 
But  his  protections  were  the  sluices  that  drained  off 
his  power.  He  came  to  see  that  it  was  so,  to  wish 
that  he  had  lived  a  less  fenced  and  sheltered  and 
secluded  life.  He  grew  to  the  last  more  natural 
and  spontaneous,  giving  his  impulses  freer  play. 
Young,  earnest,  and  enthusiastic  souls  made  him 
their  confidant,  and  no  one  of  these  climbed  his 
study-stairs  oftener  than  Theodore  Parker,  or 
prized  the  privilege  so  much.  "  I  have  found  life 
an  increasing  good,"  he  said.  Asked  his  opinion 
of  the  happiest  time  of  life,  he  answered,  "  About 
sixty,"  that  being  his  own  age.  And  so,  guarded 
by    reverence,   embosomed    in    affection,    he    ap- 
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preached  the  parting  of  the  ways.  He  died,  look- 
ing eastward,  October  2d,  1842,  what  time  the 
setting  sun  was  touching  all  the  hills  and  sky  with 
purple  and  with  gold. 

The  genius  of  Channing  was  pre-eminently 
moral.  The  moral  principle — by  this  sign  he  con- 
quered. Many  have  been  greater  in  their  intellect, 
in  their  imagination,  in  their  emotional  nature,  in 
their  scientific  acquirements  or  their  philosophical 
acumen.  In  the  region  of  the  moral  sentiment  I 
do  not  know  where  we  shall  look  for  a  greater 
than  Channing.  I  make  no  exceptions.  His  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  rectitude  was  simply 
absolute.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  complete. 
And  what  he  was  he  could  communicate.  His 
moral  earnestness  was  contagious.  Do  not  read 
his  Avritings,  I  charge  you,  and  especially  do  not 
read  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
be  made  ashamed  of  your  own  imperfect,  halting 
moralism.  But  if  you  dare  be  made  ashamed  of 
all  that  you  have  yet  attained,  dare  be  enticed, 
provoked,  inspired  to  tasks  of  self-control  and 
fellow-service  more  considerable  than  any  you 
have  yet  attempted,  then  make  his  biography  your 
breviary  for  a  little  time :  it  need  not  be  for  long. 

In  the  old  family  Bible  I  have  seen  his  name  with 
the  day  and  hour  of  his  birth  as  his  father's  hand 
engrossed  them,  little  thinking  in  what  characters 
of  living  light  the  angel  of  history  would  one  day 
blazon  the  name  which  he  had  written  high  up 
among  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race.  The 
hundredth  anniversary  of  that  day  and  hour  is 
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close  at  hand.  What  is  the  verdict  of  the  impartial 
years  upon  the  work  of  Channing?  How  does  he 
stand  the  awful  test  of  time  ?  The  seed  he  planted 
has  borne  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  fold.  Much 
of  his  doctrinal  teaching  has  been  revised  by  sub- 
sequent developments  of  thought.  But  all  that 
was  highest,  deepest,  and  most  central  in  his  affirma- 
tions has  been  expanded  and  confirmed.  Our 
latest  science  and  philosophy  outrun  his  zeal  for 
the  divine  perfection.  His  doctrine  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  suffers  no  diminution  from  the 
hypothesis  of  man's  evolution  from  the  lowest 
organisms.  Nothing  that  is  behind  us  takes  from 
the  glory  of  this  present  time,  albeit  all  the  long 
way  that  we  have  come  is  prophecy  and  pledge  of 
the  yet  longer  way  we  are  to  go.  His  doctrine 
of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  freest  thought  upon 
the  highest  themes  has  the  intelligence  of  every 
sect  to-day  enhsted  under  its  capacious  folds.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  the 
harvests  that  are  whitening  the  land  to-day  come 
from  his  sowing.  "  The  field  is  the  world,"  and 
there  have  been  many  laborers.  Think  not  he 
would  have  had  it  otherwise.  Think  not  that  it 
would  trouble  him  that  not  a  hundredth  part  of  all 
our  modern  liberalism  is  snugly  sheltered  in  the 
Unitarian  fold.     Little  he  cared, 

*'  So  the  right  word  was  said 
And  life  the  sweeter  made," 

what  uniform  the  speaker  wore,  and  whether  he 
said  Sibboleth  or  Shibboleth.  Ernest  Renan,  by 
invitation  of  Dean  Stanley,  is  about  to  deliver  a 
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course  of  lectures  on  Christianity  in  Westminster 
Abbey !  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Channing's 
frail  body  lies  mouldering  in  the  ground  ;  his  soul 
is  marching  on. 

O  friends,  let  us  abandon  ourselves  without  re- 
serve to  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  of  Truth  to 
whose  promptings  he  was  never  disobedient !  Let 
us 

' '  arise  and  pay 
To  Freedom  and  to  him  our  debts 
By  following  where  he  leads  the  way." 
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The  line  of  thought  on  which  I  wish  to  have 
your  company  this  morning  is  one  suggested  by 
a  book  which  many  of  you  have,  I  am  sure,  already 
read.  Since  the  appearance  of  Daniel  Deronda  I 
have  not  found  among  you  so  general  an  interest 
in  any  book  as  in  Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of  Asia, 
and  if  the  only  piactical  result  of  my  discourse 
this  morning  is  to  send  some  of  you  to  this 
book  who  have  not  been  to  it  already,  even  this 
will,  I  imagine,  be  a  more  considerable  practical 
result  than  many  sermons  bring  about.  Those  of 
you  who  are  well  acquainted  with  TJie  Light  of 
Asia  will,  I  trust,  grant  me  your  indulgence  while 
I  indicate  its  character  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  less  fortunate.  And  do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
going  to  palm  off  upon  you  an  old  book-review  for 
a  new  sermon.  For  though  I  make  a  book  my  start- 
ing point,  I  shall  make  no  literary  criticism  upon 
it,  and  before  I  finish,  those  of  you  who  are  least 
fond  of  critical  discussions  and  most  fond  of  ser- 
mons shall  have  all  the  sermon  that  you  want. 

Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of  Asia  is  an  epic  poem 
more  than  200  pages  long  upon  Sakya  Mouni,  or 
Gautama,  or  Buddha,  as  he  is  indifferently  called, 
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the  great  prophet  and  founder  of  Buddhism,  whose 
period  was  antecedent  to  that  of  Jesus  some  500 
years.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  poem  quite  aside  from 
its  spiritual  significance.  It  tells  the  story  of  Bud- 
dha's birth  and  youth  and  various  experience  of  joy 
and  sorrow  until  at  length  he  reached  the  state  of 
Buddhahood.  Then  it  goes  on  to  relate  how  he 
went  back  to  the  palace  of  his  royal  father  and 
made  converts  of  his  father  and  his  wife.  In  con- 
clusion the  attempt  is  made,  and,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  very  successfully  carried 
out,  to  couch  in  verse  the  most  characteristic  teach- 
ings of  Buddha.  The  great  success  of  Mr.  Arnold, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  his  interpenetration  of 
every  page  of  his  poem  with  the  spirit  of  Buddha, 
which  was  the  spirit  of  an  immeasurable  compas- 
sion for  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  mankind. 

The  writing  and  the  publication  of  this  book 
impress  me  as  a  piece  of  singular  good  fortune. 
The  Free  Religious  Association  has  had  for  one  of 
its  principal  objects  for  many  years  to  promote  the 
sympathy  of  religions.  To  this  end  Mr.  Higginson 
and  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Longfellow  and  others 
have  w^ritten  admirable  essays  which  have  been 
read  more  or  less  widel}'.  But  I  doubt  if  all  that 
has  been  done  in  these  ways  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  sympathy  of  Christians  with  a  great  re- 
ligion foreign  to  their  own  as  this  wonderful  poem. 
It  contains  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  information. 
In  dozens  of  different  books  all  that  is  here  related 
of  Buddha,  and  much  more,  is  written  down.  But 
many  of  these  books  are  inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader,  and  the  surprise  and  delight   with  which 
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The  Light  of  Asia  has  been  greeted  is  remarkable 
and  reall}^  painful  evidence  that  the  community  at 
large  were  in  a  state  of  densest  ignorance  concern- 
ing Buddha  and  Buddhism  before  the  publication 
of  this  poem.  We  always  expect  and  generally  get 
intelligent  and  learned  criticism  of  books  from  the 
New  York  Nation,  but  when  it  came  to  this  it 
printed  a  review  as  absurdly,  as  grotesquely  igno- 
rant as  anything  could  possibly  be.  The  incidents 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  poem  and  the  general  character 
of  Buddha  were  spoken  of  as  reflections  from  the 
New  Testament  narratives  and  from  the  character 
of  Jesus,  proof  positive  that  the  reviewer  had  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Buddhist  legend.  Had  he  done  so  he  w^ould 
have  seen  that  every  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's  incidents 
are  those  of  the  Buddhist  legend,  that  he  has  in- 
vented nothing,  and  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
New  Testament.  He  has  simply  written  a  beauti- 
ful paraphrase  of  the  prose  legend  as  it  is  furnished 
us  by  Beale,  Spence  Hardy,  Alabaster,  Bigandet 
and  other  scholars,  and  of  the  teachings  of  Buddha 
as  we  find  them  in  the  Buddhaghosa  parables,  and 
in  the  wonderful  Dhammapada.  And  so  too  as 
regards  the  character  of  Buddha  as  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Arnold's  poem.  It  is  in  no  wise  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  as  portrayed  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  an  honest  reproduction  of  the 
character  of  Buddha  as  it  is  portrayed  in  the  lite- 
rature of  Buddhism. 

Seeing  that  the  flood  of  ignorance  was  so  high 
as  to  be  over  the  head  of  the  Nation  critic,  the 
LigJit  of  Asia  is  certainl}^  a  timely  publication,  and 
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will  do  much  good,  unless  the  majority,  following 
the  Natio7is  lead,  infer  that  Mr.  Arnold's  incidents 
and  the  character  of  Buddha  are  reflections  from 
the  New  Testament  because  their  similarity  to  New 
Testament  incidents  and  to  the  character  of  Jesus 
is  an  undoubted  fact. 

This  is  to  read  the  lesson  of  the  LigJit  of  Asia 
backward  with  a  vengeance.  Read  as  it  ought  to 
be  read,  its  lesson  is  an  exceedingl}^  important  and 
instructive  one  for  the  average  Christian  mind.  For 
it  is,  first  of  all,  a  lesson  in  comparative  supernatural- 
ism.  Let  any  fair-minded  person  read  the  LigJit  of 
Asia,  and  note  how  similar  the  supernatural  inci- 
dents are  in  many  instances  to  the  supernatural 
incidents  of  the  New  Testament  narrations,  and 
the  conceit  that  Christianity  is  a  supernatural  reli- 
gion or  the  onlv  one  must  receive  a  magnificent 
rebuke.  Here  are  supernatural  incidents  related 
so  remarkablv  similar  to  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  if  the  latter  are  accepted  as  so  many  facts 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  former  should  not  be, 
in  which  case  Ave  have  two  supernatural  religions 
on  our  hands.  But  there  is  another  horn  to  the 
dilemma.  It  is  from  the  similarity  of  these  inci- 
dents to  infer  that  human  nature  is  a  Avonder-loving, 
wonder-making  power,  and  that  especially  it  loves 
to  clothe  with  supernatural  traits  the  wisest  teach- 
ers and  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 
Ef!-awing  this  inference,  instead  of  finding  our- 
selves wdth  two  supernatural  religions  on  our  hands, 
we  find  ourselves  without  any  supernatural  religion 
at  all — a  very  satisfactory  and  sensible  conclusion, 
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to  which  I  trust  the  LigJit  of  Asia  will  guide  many 
feet  that  now  stumble  in  darkness. 

But  this  beautiful  poem  does  not  rebuke  the 
conceit  of  Christian  supernaturalism  a  whit  more 
sharply  than  it  rebukes  the  conceit  to  which  many 
Christians  are  still  prone  who  are  no  longer  super- 
naturalists,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  absolutely 
unique  in  his  self-sacrifice,  and  in  his  moral  purity, 
and  in  his  enthusiasm  for  humanity.  In  one  of 
Channing's  letters  he  refers  in  terms  of  the  severest 
reprobation  to  what  he  calls  "  a  swollen  way 
of  talking  about  Jesus."  What  he  referred  to  was 
no  doubt  the  talk  of  those  who,  being  Unitarians, 
could  not  consider  Jesus  absolutely  God,  who  yet 
did  not  wish  to  be  left  behind  in  magnifying  him 
by  any  Trinitarian.  So  they  heaped  fulsome  epi- 
thets upon  him.  Now  among  those  who  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  not  only  the  Trinitarian  con- 
ception of  Jesus,  but  the  supernatural  conception 
of  him,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  I  often  notice 
what  I  think  Channing  would  call  "  a  swollen  way 
of  talking  about  Jesus,"  if  he  were  with  us  now. 
It  is  the  talk  of  men  who  do  not  wish  to  be  left 
behind  by  supernaturalists  in  their  verbal  homage 
of  Jesus.  So  they  reiterate  that  Jesus  was  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  They  call  him  the  ideal  man, 
the  perfect  man,  and  so  on.  Now  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  I  despise,  it  is  the  disposition  which 
many  persons  manifest  to  disparage  greatness. 
For  myself,  I  love  to  believe  in  greatness,  and  to 
rejoice  in  it.  But  I  cannot  see  that  our  knowledge 
oi  ]^^\x^  and  of  all  other  men  is  so  exhaustive  that 
we  have  a  right  to  predicate  his  absolute  superiority 
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over  all  other  men.  I  see  that  in  the  evolution  of 
history  his  is  the  most  commanding  position  and 
the  most  stupendous  influence  ever  exerted  by  one 
man,  but  concerning  his  moral  perfectness  I  do 
not  care  to  dogmatize.  I  know  that  if  the  record 
is  trustworthy,  he  did  not  consider  himself  per- 
fect. He  was  baptized  in  Jordan,  confessing  his 
sins.  He  said,  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good?"  1 
must  confess  1  honor  more  the  daring  optimism  of 
Father  Taylor  than  the  ''  swollen  way  of  talking 
about  Jesus,"  in  which  avowed  humanitarians  fre- 
quently indulge.  Dr.  Bartol  asked  Father  Taylor 
if  he  thought  anybody  else  had  ever  been  as  good 
as  Jesus.  "  Millions  !"  was  the  immediate  response. 
And  I  would  much  rather  believe  this  than  believe 
that  the  character  of  Jesus  was  absolutely  unique. 
T  do  not  want  his  goodness  to  belittle  all  the  other 
goodness  in  the  world. 

The  Liglit  of  Asia  Avill,  1  think,  rebuke  the 
"swollen  way  of  talking  about  Jesus"  that  is  so 
common  even  among  would-be  rationalists.  The 
poem  does  not  in  any  least  degree  exaggerate  the 
legend  of  Gautama's  life  in  its  portrayal  of  his  self- 
abasement  and  self-sacrifice,  and  his  immeasurable 
pity  for  mankind.  And  the  portrayal  is  such  that 
it  suffers  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  portrayal 
of  Jesus  Avhich  we  have  in  the  New  Testament. 
I>et  me  be  as  frank  as  possible.  We  see  the  Jesus 
of  the  New  Testament  through  the  idealizing  mist 
of  iSooyearsof  Christian  reverence.  But  if  a  man 
of  large  intelligence  and  larger  heart  should  come 
simultaneously  upon  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Buddhist  legend,  I  have  an  idea  that  the  character 
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of  Buddha  might  seem  even  more  entrancing  in  its 
loveliness  than  that  of  Jesus,  that  his  pity  for  man- 
kind would  seem  more  tender  and  profound,  that 
his  modesty  and  humility  would  be  more  conspicu- 
ous. But  then  I  ought  to  add  that  in  these  last 
particulars  the  biographers  of  Jesus  have  done  him 
great  injustice,  especially  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  Galilee  and  Judea  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  corresponding  to  the  intolerable  miseries  of 
the  Hindu  people  which  moved  the  heart  of 
Buddha  with  such  immense  compassion.  But  to 
consider  thus  is  to  consider  more  curiously  than 
the  average  reader  will  be  apt  to  do  in  reading  the 
Light  of  Asia.  He  will  take  the  poem  and  the  New 
Testament  broadly,  and  so  taking  them  he  must  be 
very  dull  of  brain  and  heart  if  he  is  not  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  Gautama  Buddha  Avas  a  man  of 
such  ''  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy"  that  it 
is  not  allowable  for  us  any  more  to  claim  for  Jesus 
an  absolutely  unique  perfection.  If  a  less  *'  swollen 
way  of  talking  about  Jesus"  is  not  in  many  instances 
the  result  of  reading  the  Light  of  Asia,  the  book 
will  fail  of  one  of  its  most  natural  uses ;  one  of  its 
highest,  too. 

But  notwithstanding  all  my  admiration  for  this 
book,  and  all  my  faith  in  it  as  a  liberalizing  force, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  sympathy  of  religions,  as  a 
rebuke  of  the  conceit  of  Christian  supernaturalisfn, 
and  of  our  "  swollen  way  of  talking  about  Jesus,"  1 
am  obliged  to  say  that  Buddha's  helpfulness  for  us 
inheres  almost  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  his  life, 
and  very  little  in  his  philosophy  of  life  in  general, 
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Abstract  as  many  of  his  conceptions  were,  he  could 
be  exceedingly  concrete  upon  occasion.  For  ex- 
ample, take  his  five  great  rules :  Thou  shalt  not 
kill  ;  thou  shalt  not  steal  ;  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery  ;  thou  shalt  not  he ;  thou  shalt  not  get 
drunk.  These  Avere  for  general  application.  He 
gave  other  rules  for  those  aiming  at  special  sanc- 

^tity,  some  of  them  very  good  and  some  of  them 
poor  enough.  "  Abstain  from  unseasonable  meals" 
is  a  good  rule  for  everybody.  But  so  is  not  the 
prohibition  of  musical  instruments  and  songs  and 
dramatic  entertainments  and  a  wide  bed  to  sleep 
in.  However,  my  concern  at  present  is  not  with 
the  particular  moral  precepts  of  Buddhism,  but 
with  its  fundamental  philosophy  of  life.  And 
what  is  this  ?  Very  similar  to  the  stoical  philos- 
ophy of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  philosophy 
which  educated  many  men  of  singvdar  nobility, 
and  which  had  a  special  appropriateness  to  the 
time  that  gave  it  birth,  but  which  Avas  not  "  the 
final  philosophy."  Buddhism  was,  indeed,  more 
truly  a  philosoph}^  than  a  religion,  in  its  original 
form.  Buddhism  was  the  stoicism  of  the  East. 
We  must  have  what  Ave  want,  said  Stoicism,  or  Ave 
shall  be  restless  and  perturbed,  and  being  restless 
and   perturbed  Ave  shall  be  unhappy.     Therefore 

,  the  secret  of  life  is  to  diminish  as  far  as  may  be 
the  number  of  our  Avants.  We  must  Avant  so  little 
that  Ave  can  be  sure  of  having  all  we  Avant. 
''  Blessed  are  they  Avho  expect  nothing,  for  they 
shall  not  be  disappointed."  Stoicism  meant  this, 
and  Buddhism  much  the  same.  There  is  pain,  it 
taught,  and  there  is  sorroAv.     These  come  of  lack 
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and  of  desire.  Renunciation  is  their  cure.  Elimi- 
nate desire,  and  lack  will  cause  vou  no  more  pain 
and  sorrow.  Nirvana,  absence  complete  of  all 
desire,  is  the  great  final  consummation.  And 
Nirvana  was  as  near  nonentity  as  possible,  if  not 
absolute  nonentity.  Buddhism  was  pessimism 
pure  and  simple.  It  gave  a  negative  answer  to 
the  question,  Is  life  worth  living  ?  Death  was  the 
goal  of  all  its  aspiration. 

Such  a  philosophy  was  the  natural,  the  almost 
inevitable,  outcome  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  India 
2400  years  ago.  But  the  inevitableness  of  a  system 
at  some  particular  time  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  its 
absolute  validity.  Yet  the  Buddhistic,  stoical 
philosophy  has  had  many  advocates  beyond  the 
pale  of  nominal  Buddhism  or  Stoicism.  True,  the 
Christian  stoic  has  often  worn  his  stoicism  with  a 
difference.  The  less  we  have  now  the  more  we 
shall  have  hereafter — this  has  been  the  idea. 
Lazarus  goes  to  lie  *'  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the 
year,"  and  Dives  is  tormented.  The  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plains  is  supposed  to  be  laying  up  for 
himself  treasures  in  heaven  all  the  while  he  is 
practising  his  mundane  self-denial.  But,  quite 
aside  from  this  provisional  stoicism  with  an  ulte- 
rior motive,  the  curtailment  of  man's  wants,  the 
limitation  of  his  desires,  is  often  represented  as 
the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of 
existence.  The  most  fascinating  and  brilliant 
apostle  of  this  doctrine  up  to  date  is  Henry 
Thoreau^the  man  is  dead,  but  his  books  are  still 
in  the  present  tense — yet,  in  various  degrees,  there 
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have  been  many  advocates  of  his  idea  that  the  man 
who  wants  the  least  is  the  best  man. 

Meantime,  the  drift  of  all  of  our  ablest  scientific 
thinking  is  away  from  this  idea.  The  man  whose 
Avants  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  com- 
plex is  the  best  man  of  Darwin  and  Spencer  and 
their  school.  We  are  getting  bravely  past  the 
doctrine  of  Rousseau  that  the  primeval  savage 
furnishes  the  norui  or  standard  of  the  ideal  man. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  wants  of  the  savage.  He 
wants  to  be  fed,  he  wants  to  be  safe,  he  wants  to 
gratify  his  passions.  The  "  noble  savage"  is  a  fig- 
ment of  the  sentimentalist's  imagination.  The 
savage  is  not  noble.  He  is  a  filthy,  coarse,  dis- 
gusting animal.  His  average  life  is  only  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  in  the  most  genial  climates  that 
he  still  inhabits,  while  that  of  the  civilized  man  in 
Europe  and  America  is  thirty  years.  Our  summer 
wanderings,  our  night's  camp  on  the  mountain-top 
or  by  the  stream,  give  us,  we  sometimes  fancy,  a 
taste  for  savage  life,  make  us  a  little  envious  of 
our  remotest  ancestors.  But  we  deceive  our- 
selves. These  brief  returns  to  simple  manners  get 
their  felicity  mainly  from  the  fact  that  we  have  all 
the  multitudinous  forces  of  a  past  and  present  civi- 
lization at  our  backs.  The  savage  state  we  sigh 
for  is  the  savage  state  plus  good  warm  clothing,  a 
box  of  parlor-matches,  sardines  and  devilled  ham, 
rubber  blankets,  and  so  on;  plus  Tennyson  and 
Lowell  and  Shakspere,  whom  we  quote,  more  or 
less  correctly,  as  we  sit  and  watch  the  embers  of 
our  fire.  No,  the  savage  state  is  not  the  ideal 
state.     The  man  whose  wants   are  fewest  is  not 
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the  best  man.  If  the  creed  of  Buddhism  and 
Stoicism  had  been  the  creed  of  the  first  men,  if 
the  curtailment  of  their  wants  had  been  their 
"  being's  end  and  aim,"  the  hope  of  the  race  would 
have  been  in  its  extinction,  as  Schopenhauer  thinks 
it  is.  Men's  wants  have  been  their  prophets,  pro- 
phesying every  day  anew  the  good  time  coming. 
Ay,  more:  the  wants  of  all  the  lower  orders  of 
creation  are  so  many  prophecies  to  man.  ''  The 
earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  oi  God."  From  the 
polyp  to  the  saint  there  is  divine  dissatisfaction. 

"  Nothing  resting  in  its  own  completeness 
Can  have  worth  or  beauty,  but  alone 
Because  it  tends  to  further  sweetness, 
Fuller,  higher,  deeper  than  its  own." 

When  men  cease  to  have  new  wants,  then  civi- 
lization becomes  stagnant ;  progress  ceases ;  the 
"  cake  of  custom"  forms  so  thick  and  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  broken  from  within  ;  asphyxia  and  death 
begin.  What  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Southern 
black  man  at  the  present  time  ?  What  stands  in 
the  way  of  his  advancement  more  than  the  intimi- 
dating ruffian  ?  His  own  too  easy  satisfaction 
with  the  conditions  of  his  life.  What  is  his  best 
friend?  His  dissatisfaction  with  himself  and  his 
condition  ;  his  craving  for  education,  for  home- 
comforts,  and  for  the  hundred  decencies  and 
ornaments  of  civilized  life.  Not  long  ago  I  saw 
a  bit  of  antique  lace  upon  a  window-curtain 
hardly  two  feet  square,  in  the  window  of  a  little 
whitewashed   §hanty   over  in   New   York.     The 
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Metropolitan  Museum  wasn't  far  away.  And  it 
was  the  same  love  of  beauty,  the  same  reaching 
out  after  something  better  than  the  past,  that  put 
the  bit  of  lace  upon  the  curtain  and  made  the  Mu- 
seum so  attractive  with  its  collections  of  statuary 
and  paintings.  The  people  in  the  shanty  may  not 
care  for  the  pictures  in  the  Museum,  but  their 
children  or  grandchildren  will.  The  bit  of  lace 
upon  the  curtain  is  prophecy  and  pledge  of  that. 
"  We  are  saved  by  hope,"  says  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  indeed  we  are ;  by  hope  and  by  desire 
and  longing  for  some  better  thing  than  that  to 
which  we  have  attained.  Not  if  our  desire  and 
longing  end  in  themselves,  but  if  we  go  to  work 
resolutely  to  force  the  things  we  want  from  Na- 
ture's seemingly  reluctant  hand.  Then  we  get  the 
thing  we  want  and  we  get  something  better,  the 
strength  which  comes  through  measuring  our- 
selves against  difficulties  and  oppositions.  The 
outward  things  that  men  have  got  through  their 
endeavors  to  satisfy  their  wants  is  only  the  small- 
est part  of  their  achievement.  The  fuller,  higher, 
deeper  manhood  has  been  the  greatest  gain.  That 
a  man  is  measured  not  by  his  attainment  but 
by  his  desire  and  aspiration  is  the  central  idea  of 
Robert  Browning's  poetry. 

Says  Theodore  Parker,  ''There  are  two  little 
birds  fluttering  about  the  human  family.  One  is 
/  have ;  the  other  is  Oh  had  I.  One  is  the  bird 
in  the  hand  ;  the  other  the  bird  in  the  bush,  which 
is  worth  two  of  the  bird  in  the  hand.  The  highest 
function  of  /  have  is  to  lay  the  Qgg  whence  comes 
forth  fhe  fairer  and  lovelier  bird  Oh  had  L     She 
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flies  off"  to  the  bush  and  we  journey  thither,  finding 
new  treasures  at  every  step.  We  see  the  ideal 
good.  The  child  cries  for  it :  the  child-boy  to 
his  mother,  the  child-man  to  his  God."  This  is 
not  good  Buddhism  ;  it  is  not  good  Stoicism  ;  but 
it  is  good  common-sense ;  good  rational  religion. 
Here  the  ideal  is  not  to  diminish  man's  Avants,  not 
to  check  his  appetites,  as  if  this  were  a  good  thing 
in  itself,  but  to  multiply  and  fortify  his  faculties. 
Here  the  ideal  is  the  most  perfect  health  and  the 
most  rational  enjoyment  of  our  physical  and  men- 
tal powers.  It  calls  nothing  common  or  unclean. 
It  accepts  human  nature  in  its  entirety.  Noth- 
ing is  here  to  be  repressed,  nothing  to  be 
snubbed  and  thwarted,  but  everything  to  be 
developed  and  enjoyed,  harmoniously  within  the 
range  of  individual  capacity,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  legitimate  desires  and  needs  of  other  men  and 
women.  "  The  moral  man,"  says  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, "is  one  whose  functions  are  all  discharged  in 
degrees  duly  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. .  .  .  The  performance  of  every  function 
is  a  moral  obligation." 

And  still,  perhaps  you  think,  the  sermon  has 
not  come.  Rather  a  justification  of  man's  natural 
inclinations.  Small  need  is  there,  perhaps  you 
think,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  ambition.  The 
time  is  eager  and  intense.  Men  and  women  are 
everywhere  wanting  what  they  haven't  got. 
The  English  sparrows  in  our  streets  are 
not  so  numerous  as  the  Oh  had  I's  in 
our  homes.  I  grant  that  it  is  so,  and  I  do 
not  regret  it.     What  I   regret  is  that  in  so  many 
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cases  the  creed  and  life  are  absolutely  divergent. 
The  creed  insists  on  self-denial  as  a  good  thing  in 
itself;  it  praises  poverty  ;  it  vilifies  the  desire  for 
acquisition.  The  life  is  seldom  built  upon  this 
plan.  Hence  loss  of  self-respect.  There  can  be 
no  self-respect  where  there  is  absolute  divergence 
of  the  life  and  creed.  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin,"  said  the  apostle.  Men  must  have  faith  in 
the  legitimacy  of  their  complex  natures,  or  to  act 
as  if  they  had  is  sin.  Until  this  faith  arrives  the 
man  who  is  an  ascetic  in  his  creed  should  be  an  as- 
cetic in  his  life.  Otherwise  self-respect  is  impos- 
sible for  him,  and  without  self-respect  life  is  not 
worth  living. 

''  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,"  said  the  apos- 
tle. It  is  not  often  that  I  am  so  scriptural  as  I  am 
this  morning,  but  the  text  is  good.  Covet  ear- 
nestly the  best  gifts.  Here  comes  the  difficulty. 
We  have  many  wants,  and  they  are  not  all  equally 
noble.  And  some  good  enough  in  themselves 
may  be  too  engrossing.  They  may  consume  the 
energy  needed  by  others  equally  good,  and  so 
our  development  may  be  one-sided.  Just  at  the 
present  time  *'the  grand  passion"  seems  to  be 
for  external  beauty  in  the  home,  and  for  ma- 
terial splendor  more  than  for  the  higher  beauty 
of  pure  art.  In  due  proportion  all  these  things 
are  well  and  good.  Given  a  real  man  and  it 
Avould  be  ver}^  difficult  to  build  a  house  too 
fine  for  him  to  live  in,  to  weave  carpets  too 
fine  for  him  to  walk  on,  to  surround  him  with  or- 
naments too  beautiful  to  grace  his  home.  But 
if    the   real  man  is  not  there,   then   all   outward 
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beauty  and  splendor  seem  a  dreadful  irony.  If 
the  man  is  less  than  his  pictures  or  his  carpets, 
these  had  better  be  away.  Given  the  real  man 
and  somehow  he  can  make  the  commonest  environ- 
ment seem  beautiful  to  us.  Thomas  Fuller  says 
of  the  good  woman,  "  She  makes  plain  cloth  to 
be  velvet."  When  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  dragged 
to  execution  on  a  ccjmmon  hurdle  the  people  cried, 
''  You  never  sat  upon  so  beautiful  a  seat."  1 
think  we  overrate  our  ornaments  and  handsome 
furniture  ;  also  the  various  smatterings  of  this  and 
that  Avhich  we  call  culture — the  ornaments  and 
handsome  furniture  of  our  minds — in  comparison 
with  the  affections  and  fidelities  that  make  a  home. 
And  because  I  think  so  I  must  confess  I  like  very 
much  indeed  the  simple  story  called  Louisiana, 
which  has  been  published  in  book-form  within  the 
last  few  days.  If  my  sermon  shall  induce  those  of 
you  who  have  not  read  this  book  already  to  do  so, 
as  well  as  to  read  the  LigJit  of  Asia,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  my  549  sermons.  I 
should  not  want  to  call  my  friend  any  man  or 
woman  who  could  read  this  book  and  not  feel  that 
Elbert  Rogers'  love  and  tenderness  for  his  child, 
though  they  were  expressed  in  the  worst  possible 
grammar  and  orthography,  were  something  vastly 
more  precious  than  any  development  of  taste  or 
culture  or  breeding  could  be  without  this  love  and 
tenderness.  Here  in  America  thousands"  of  young 
men  every  year  are  leaving  simple  country  homes, 
or  simple  city  homes  it  may  be,  where  there  is  not 
much  taste  or  culture,  not  much  beauty  for  the 
eye  in  the  way  of  household  ornament,  but  there 
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is  an  infinite  abundance  of  fatherly  and  motherly 
and  sisterly  affection,  honesty  without  a  flaw  and 
purity  without  a  stain,  and  a  continual  sacrifice  of 
one's  own  happiness  for  that  of  others.  The  young 
man  leaving  this  behind  him,  going  out  to  make 
his  fortune,  may  succeed  in  his  endeavors.  Graces 
of  speech  and  refinements  of  taste  ma}'  be  his  that 
were  strangers  to  his  early  home.  But  woe  is 
unto  him  if  anything  that  his  wealth  or  education 
brings  to  him  ever  makes  him  blush  for  the  old- 
time  simplicity,  ever  cheapens  his  estimate  of  the 
love  and  tenderness  that  shielded  him  through  all 
his  childhood  and  his  youth,  and  ever  since  have 
yearned  for  him  from  far  away,  and  followed  him 
with  fonder  pride  than  he  deserves,  be  his  desert 
ever  so  great.  And  therefore  I  could  wish  that 
every  young  man  who  has  just  left  a  rude  and 
modest  home  behind  him,  or  who  has  such  a  home 
anywhere  in  his  past,  might  read  this  book  of  Mrs. 
Burnett's.  ''  Read,  con,  and  inwardly  digest"  it. 
The  Elbert  Rogers  of  her  story  is  no  made-up  per- 
son. His  name  is  legion.  With  attributes  more 
or  less  varied  from  this  particular  delineation 
almost  every  one  of  us  has  met  him  a  dozen  times 
over.  And  God  help  us  if  the  love  of  such  a  heart 
is  not  more  precious  in  our  eyes  than  anything 
that  wealth  can  buy  or  taste  or  learning  bring ! 

Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  Seek  not  to  max- 
imize your  happiness  by  minimizing  your  wants. 
The  Avhole  world  is  better  for  each  individual's 
fullest  possible  exercise  of  his  body,  mind,  and 
heart.  Reach  out  after  all  the  sweet  and  honest 
satisfactions  that  belong  to  you  as  a  man.     If  some 
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of  the  things  you  want  are  things  that  can  be  had 
only  for  money,  and  you  have  not  the  money 
necessary  for  acquiring  them,  then  go  without 
them  uncomplainingly.  In  such  self-denial  there 
is  the  stuff  out  of  which  manhood  is  made.  But 
such  self-denial  is  only  made  possible  by  the  wants 
against  which  we  measure  our  strength,  Maximize 
your  wants,  but  also  maximize  your  self-control. 
Desire  the  best  of  everything,  but,  if  you  cannot 
have  it,  do  not  whine  or  whimper.  "  Be  watchful 
and  strengthen  the  things  that  remain."  This  is 
what  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  calls  the  Stoic-Epicu- 
rean philosophy  of  human  life.  It  is  well  named. 
It  is  the  only  philosophy  which  approves  itself  to 
my  own  mind,  and  I  recommend  it  cordially  to 
you. 

Only — and  this  consideration  is  exceedingly 
important — you  and  I  are  not  the  only  people  in 
the  world.  There  are  some  fourteen  hundred 
millions,  all  told.  And  every  one  of  these  has  his 
own  special  wants.  And  oftentimes  it  happens 
that  two  or  more  people  want  the  same  thing. 
Hence  the  frequent  necessity  of  giving  up  a  part 
at  least  of  what  we  want.  But  over  and  above  this 
negative  necessity  is  the  positive  necessity  of  help- 
ing others  to  secure  the  things  which  they  desire. 
Nothing  is  surer  than  that  by  seeking  the  fulfilment 
of  his  own  desires  a  man  contributes  largely  to  the 
stock  of  general  well-being.  Indeed  it  has  been 
argued,  and  I  think  successfully,  that  men's  largest 
contribution  to  the  general  good  is  not  through 
their  direct  efforts  to  this  end,  but  through  the 
legitimate  fulfilment  of  their  own  desires.     But  so. 
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too,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  a  man's  best  hap- 
piness comes  through  his  endeavors  to  make  others 
happy,  and  promote  the  general  welfare.  That  is 
the  true  life  in  which  the  two  motions,  the  centrip- 
etal and  the  centrifugal,  balance  and  assist  each 
other,  in  which,  seeking  the  body's  good  according 
to  the  body's  law,  the  mind's  good  according  to 
the  mind's  law,  and  the  good  of  the  affections  ac- 
cording to  their  law,  ever  on  our  guard  lest  our 
own  gain  be  others'  loss,  our  joy  their  pain,  we  at 
the  same  time  endeavor  earnestly  and  prudently 
to  help  others  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being. 

Infinite  is  the  abundance  of  the  good  things  of 
God.  There  is  no  need  that  we  should  rob  each 
other.  There  is  enough  for  all.  Let  us  be  self- 
helpful,  but  not  without  an  eye  to  others'  needs. 
The  highest  individual  development  of  each  may 
not  to-day  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  highest 
individual  development  of  all,  but  we  are  tending 
to  a  condition  when  this  will  be  the  case,  and  to 
this  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  every 
legitimate  fulfilment  of  any  normal  desire  is  a  con- 
tribution, and  every  wise  endeavor  to  enable  others 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  which  we  ourselves  desire. 

Come  then  and  let  us  each  and  all  re-dedicate 
ourselves  this  day  both  to  the  highest  possible 
development  of  our  own  powers,  and  to  the  noblest 
fellow-service  that  our  intelligence  can  devise.  The 
cause  is  great  enough  to  pique  the  courage  of  the 
most  daring  will. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  its  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence.  What  is  meant  by  this  doc- 
trine is  that  the  physical  body  of  Jesus  is  actually 
present  in  the  Eucharistic  bread  and  wine.  This 
doctrine  was  no  sudden  growth.  Jesus  eating  the 
Paschal  Supper  with  his  disciples,  full  of  the 
gloomiest  forebodings,  aware  that  he  had  entered 
on  a  path  which  could  have  but  one  and  that  a 
fatal  termination,  looking  upon  the  paschal  bread 
and  wine  with  the  eye  of  his  imagination  saw 
them  transfigured  into  his  own  broken  body  and 
his  own  streaming  blood.  "  It  is  my  body,"  he 
exclaimed.  *'  It  is  my  blood."  It  took  eight  hun- 
dred years  to  discharge  these  Avords  of  all  their 
metaphorical  significance  and  reduce  them  to  the 
dead,  prosaic  level  of  a  literal  fact  in  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation. 

But  there  is  another  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pres- 
ence which  it  has  taken  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  to  fashion ;  more  than  eight  thousand  years. 
It  is  not  fully  fashioned  yet.  And  it  is  much  fur- 
ther from  being  generally  accepted  than  it  is  from 
being  fully  fashioned.  The  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  God's  human  body  in  the  Eucharist  is 
the   accepted  doctrine   of   the   most  considerable 
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section  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  no  section 
of  the  Christian  Church,  little  or  great,  has,  up  to 
this  time,  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pres- 
ence of  the  Infinite  in  the  material  universe  and 
in  every  aspect  of  our  human  life.  Nevertheless 
this  doctrine  is  receiving  more  and  more  Avidely 
the  suffrages  of  the  most  intelligent  and  acute  and 
earnest  thinkers  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  re- 
ceivinsf  confirmation  from  a  host  of  would-be 
materialists,  whose  materialism  in  the  last  analysis 
is  seen  to  involve  a  spiritual  element.  There  is 
much  talk  of  atheism ;  much  dread  of  it.  Of 
nothing  else  have  we  so  little  reason  to  be  afraid. 
The  existence  of  man  is  much  more  seriously 
threatened  by  our  latest  science  and  philosoph}^ 
than  the  existence  of  God. 

The  god  of  the  popular  theology  is  an  affair  of 
the  past.  In  no  deep  or  vital  sense  can  it  be  said, 
He  is.  The  most  that  can  be  affirmed  is  that  he 
has  been.  He  is  conceived  as  having  made  the 
material  universe  out  of  nothing,  as  having  im- 
posed certain  laws  upon  it,  as  having  set  it  going  a 
few  thousand  years  ago,  as  having  interfered  from 
time  to  time  to  check  or  change  its  ordinary  mo- 
tion. He  is  conceived  as  the  antithesis  of  Law  and 
Nature  and  Humanity.  The  exception  proves  him 
not  the  rule  ;  some  miracle  or  catastrophe,  and  not 
the  habitual  order  of  the  world. 

It  is  because  the  god  of  the  popular  theology  is 
a  vanishing  god  that  casual  observers  anticipate  an 
atheistic  future  for  mankind.  The  decay  of  reli- 
gion is  a  frequent  subject  for  remark.  And  there 
is  much  involved  in  the  immense  transformation 
of  ideas  that  is  now  proceeding  in  the  world  that 
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easily  admits  of  this  interpretation.  To  any  su- 
perficial observer  comparing  the  present  with 
other  periods  in  the  world's  history  it  certainly 
must  appear  that  the  function  of  religion  is  not  so 
extensive  now  as  it  was  formerly  ;  that  its  province 
is  getting  more  and  more  curtailed.  Nominally 
and  formally  religious  matters  do  not  receive  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  attention  which  they  have 
received  in  times  past.  Read  any  book  Avhich  en- 
ters deeply  into  a  consideration  of  the  earliest 
habits,  manners,  motives  of  mankind,  and  you  will 
see  how  inextricably  the  religious  idea  was  inter- 
woven with  every  part  of  life,  and  how  at  every 
point  it  found  expression  in  religious  forms  and 
ceremonies  and  observances.  There  was  no  part 
of  life  which  had  not  a  religious  implication. 
There  was  no  domestic  custom  or  relation  ;  there 
was  no  matter  of  property,  of  acquisition,  or  in- 
heritance ;  there  was  no  social  or  political  or  civil 
custom  for  which  the  religion  of  the  time,  such  as 
it  was,  had  not  some  word  and  ofhce.  The  father 
of  every  family,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  father,  the 
male  head,  was  the  priest  of  his  own  household. 
In  every  house  there  burned  a  sacred  fire.  The 
Avhole  of  life  had  a  religious  aspect.  The  religious 
interest  was  the  dominant  interest.  All  other  in- 
terests were  subordinate  to  this.  Whether  men 
ate  or  drank,  or  whatsoever  they  did,  they  did  all 
to  the  glory  of  God — or  at  an}^  I'ate  to  the  glory  of 
religion,  from  a  religious  impulse,  with  a  religious 
aim. 

So  far,  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  earliest  con- 
dition of  mankind  in  which  the  forms  of  a  religious 
life  are  traceable.     In  this  condition  men's  buried 
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ancestors  were  their  gods.  About  these  was  con- 
centrated all  that  sense  of  mystery  with  which  the 
various  aspects  of  the  universe  impressed  the 
primitive  man.  But  when  in  course  of  time  the 
original  ancestral  worship  gave  way  to  polythe- 
ism— i.e.,  to  the  deification  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
as  in  Greece ;  of  various  moral  abstractions,  as  in 
Rome — the  religious  interest  was  still  supreme. 
The  priest  was  omnipresent.  For  every  act  of  life 
there  was  a  rite,  an  incantation.  The  greatest 
captains  must  consult  the  soothsayer  ere  they 
could  march  or  fight.  The  fate  of  empires  hung 
upon  the  fiight  of  birds,  the  entrails  of  a  slaugh- 
tered ox  or  hen.  And  when  the  various  forms  of 
polytheism  in  their  turn  succumbed  to  the  increas- 
ing power  of  Christianity,  again  appeared  the 
spectacle  of  a  society  thoroughly  religious,  in- 
formed in  every  part  with  religious  ideas,  attend- 
ed by  religious  sanctions,  associated  with  reli- 
gious rites.  The  State  and  Famih^  were  hardly 
less  religious  than  the  Clflirch  itself,  and  the  most 
secular  literature  hardly  less  religious  than  the 
most  ecclesiastical.  Like  the  epics  of  Homer  and 
the  great  epics  of  India  and  Scandinavia,  the  epic 
of  the  Middle  Age  is  wholly  sacred  and  religions — 
a  Divina  Cominedia.  Its  object  and  its  inspiration 
are  religious.  It  deals  with  the  divine  order  and 
with  man's  relation  to  it.  The  sonnets  of  Longfel- 
low suggested  by  the  great  poem  of  Dante,  which 
compare  it  to  a  cathedral,  are  as  scientific  as  they 
are  poetic,  so  paramount  in  Dante's  poem  is  the 
religious  sentiment.  And  with  the  painter,  until 
what  is  called  the  Renaissance,  when  Greece  rose 
from  the  dead   with  the  New  Testament  in  her 
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hand,  attended  by  innumerable  forms  of  beauty,  it 
was  not  otherwise  than  w4th  the  poet.  He  subor- 
dinated everything  to  religion.  To  paint  the 
Christ  and  the  Madonna ;  the  Father  as  "  the  An- 
cient of  Days"  whose  "hair  was  white  as  wool," 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  "  descending  like  a  dove  ;"  the 
mysteries  of  the  fall  and  the  redemption,  was  his 
unfailing  joy.  Even  after  the  Renaissance  the 
subjects  had  to  be  religious,  however  paganish 
the  form.  Shapes  of  ideal  beauty  had  to  be  chris- 
tened as  Madonnas.  Everywhere  there  was  the 
same  tendency.  The  religious  sentiment  was  om- 
nipresent and  was  all-controlling.  Again  the  priest 
was  everywhere.  The  ecclesiastical  interest  was 
that  to  which  all  others  had  to  bow.  Kings  held 
his  stirrup  for  the  pope,  and  made  war  or  peace  at 
his  dictation. 

The  aspect  of  our  modern  life  is  certainly  very 
different  from  this ;  so  much  so  that  it  seems  some- 
times to  casual  or  careless  observers  of  it  that 
there  is  very  little  religion  in  the  world  to-day 
compared  with  what  there  was  in  any  of  the  times 
we  have  considered.  And  those  who  still  believe 
that  religion  is  of  all  interests  the  most  important 
are,  some  of  them,  affected  very  painfully  by  the 
results  of  this  comparison.  Not  that  they  would 
have  the  religion  of  primitive  mankind,  or  that  of 
polytheistic  Greece  or  Rome  or  India,  or  mediae- 
val Christianity,  as  prominent  and  all-controlling 
now  and  here  as  they  were,  each  in  its  respective 
place  and  period.  No,  but  they  would  have  a  re- 
ligion as  well  adapted  to  our  intellectual  and  moral 
needs  as  Avere  the  religions  of  the  past  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  needs  of  those  who  gave  them 
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their  allegiance,  as  extended  in  its  province  as  were 
those,  and  as  controlling  in  its  sphere  as  they  in 
theirs.  But  they  have  little  hope  of  seeing  the 
fulfilment  of  their  heart's  desire.  It  seems  to  them 
as  if  the  fortunes  of  Religion  were  going  to  repeat 
the  fortunes  of  the  idea  of  personal  agency  in  the 
control  of  natural  phenomena.  The  history  of 
human  thought  has  been  in  good  part  the  history 
of  the  progressive  banishment  of  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal agency  from  the  natural  world.  Province 
after  province  has  been  wrested  from  the  domain 
of  heavenly  interference  and  annexed  to  the  do- 
main of  law.  So  in  the  matter  of  society  and  poli- 
tics and  human  life  in  general,  province  after 
province  has  been  wrested  from  the  formally  re- 
ligious and  annexed  to  the  secular  dominion.  The 
secularization  of  industry,  of  politics,  of  law,  of 
literature  (by  which  I  mean  the  emancipation  of 
these  things  from  ecclesiastical  restraints  and  laws 
and  superstitions) — such  secularization  is  only  an- 
other name  for  modern  history,  all  the  great  move- 
ments of  which  have  had  this  for  their  underlying 
principle  and  motive.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  many  excellent  people,  earnest  and  religious, 
Survey  this  process  of  secularization  with  feelings 
of  alarm  unmixed  with  any  consolation.  It  seems 
to  them  that,  as  the  idea  of  personal  agency  in  the 
natural  world  is  being  driven  into  ever-closer 
quarters,  so  is  religion  being  driven  into  an  ever- 
narrower  corner  of  the  social  world.  Ay,  more ; 
as  in  the  natural  world  the  idea  of  an  interfering 
Deity  threatens  to  succumb  entirely  to  the  idea  of 
invariable   Law,   may  not    religion,  they   inquire, 
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eventually  succumb  to  this  persistently  advancing 
secularity  ? 

But  there  are  those  who  cannot  sympathize 
with  these  regrets  and  fears,  however  much  they 
may  respect  them,  and  however  tenderly  they  feel 
obliged  to  deal  with  them.  These  are  not  less  re- 
ligious than  the  fearful  and  foreboding  ;  not  less 
convinced  that  of  all  human  interests  religion  is 
the  most  central  and  important ;  not  less  desirous 
and  resolved  that  rehgion  should  exert  its  influ- 
ence over  no  petty  province,  but  over  the  whole 
of  life ;  and  if  the  present  tendency  of  things  were, 
on  the  whole,  a  tendency  hostile  to  this  consum- 
mation, they  would  regard  it  as  a  tendency  great- 
ly to  be  deplored  and  to  be  strenuously  resisted. 
But  that  the  secularizing  tendency  of  art  and  lite- 
rature and  politics  and  social  and  domestic  and 
industrial  life  is  hostile  to  religion  in  the  highest 
sense  of  this  word,  and  to  its  omnipresent  influ- 
ence, they  are  not  convinced,  but  quite  the  contra- 
ry. They  are  convinced  that  this  tendency  to  se- 
cularization, which  from  one  point  of  view  appears 
to  be  a  tendency  to  derehgionize  the  political  and 
social  and  aesthetic  and  domestic  life  of  man,  seen 
from  another  and  a  higher  point  of  view  is  a  reli- 
gious tendency,  a  tendency  to  make  the  religion 
of  the  present  and  the  future  as  omnipresent  and 
controlling  as  the  most  omnipresent  and  control- 
ling manifestation  of  religion  in  the  past. 

The  apparent  deposition  of  religion  from  its 
throne  and  banishment  from  its  imperial  dominion 
is  correlated  with  the  new  philosophy  of  God's  re- 
lation to  the  world  of  natural  phenomena.     The 
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Divine  Worker,  banished  as  personal  interference, 
comes  back  again  more  potent  and  more  beautiful 
than  ever  as  the  Life  of  Universal  Law.  By  this 
return  the  aspect  of  the  natural  world,  which  be- 
fore was  growing  less  and  less  divine,  becomes 
wholly  divine,  wholly  religious.  This  is  the  ra- 
tionalistic doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  So  long 
as  the  less  Law  the  more  God  was  an  accepted 
maxim,  as  also  its  converse,  the  more  Law  the 
less  God,  the  victories  of  science  might  well  be 
the  sorrows  of  faith,  the  perplexities  of  science  its 
most  precious  consolations.  In  such  case  every 
extension  of  the  domain  of  Law  was  a  curtailment 
of  the  province  of  Religion.  But  once  let  it  be 
understood  that  every  law  is  God's  law,  the  con- 
stant method  of  his  divine  and  immanent  work- 
ing, then  for  ever}^  new  law  discovered,  whether 
in  the  realm  of  matter  or  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  we 
have  discovered  so  much  more  of  God. 

' '  He  glows  above 
With  scarce  an  intervention  ;  presses  close 
And  palpitatingly  bis  soul  o'er  ours. 
The  everlasting  minute  of  creation 
Is  felt  here.     jVo7a  it  is  as  it  was  then. 
Here  is  no  operation  of  a  law 
Whose  maker  is  elsewhere  at  other  work. 
His  soul  is  still  engaged  upon  his  world." 

We  do  not  even  have  to  put  out  our  hand  in  hght 
or  darkness  to  have  it  taken  in  the  hand  of  such  a 
God  as  this.  His  hand  is  always  in  ours ;  witJiin  it. 
He  is  not,  as  one  has  said, 

"So  far  off  as  even  to  be  near." 

But  the  law  of  which   he  is  the  constant,  im- 
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manent  life  is  not  more  the  law  of  external  na- 
ture, which  is  made  up  of  mountains  and  rivers, 
of  stars  and  suns,  of  electricity  and  gravitation, 
than  of  human  nature  also  in  all  its  various  indi- 
vidual and  social  manifestations.  And  the  mo- 
ment we  recognize  that  the  law  of  all  this  also  is 
the  law  of  the  Eternal,  the  aspect  of  all  social  and 
domestic  life,  all  art  and  politics  and  trade,  that 
has  been  seemingly  growing  less  and  less  rehgious 
by  the  secularization  of  one  province  after  another, 
becomes  at  once  religious.  Henceforth  the  only 
attitude  which  we  can  take  in  the  presence  of  this 
law  of  the  Eternal  is  that  of  patient  inquiry  and 
resolute  obedience :  patient  inquiry  into  the  laws 
of  personal  and  social  life,  and  obedience  there- 
unto. And  only  as  there  is  this  recognition  and 
this  attitude  shall  religion  in  these  latter  days  be 
just  as  omnipresent,  just  as  all-sanctifying,  as  it 
was  when  "  the  rehgion  of  the  hearth,"  or  the 
polytheism  which  succeeded,  or  medigeval  Chris- 
tianity, left  no  part  of  life  unhallowed  by  the  for- 
mal recognition  of  religion. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  at  all  mean 
that  the  religious  recognition  of  the  future  is  going 
to  be  as  formal  as  was  the  rehgious  recognition  of 
the  past.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  province  of  for- 
mal, ecclesiastical,  liturgical  religion  will  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  province  of  such  religion  in  the  past ; 
that  the  major  part  of  life  will  be  given  over  to 
religious  ceremonies  ;  that  the  major  part  of 
thought  will  go  to  subjects  specially  theological ; 
that  all  public  documents  will  once  again  be  bur- 
dened with  religious  phrases.  I  do  not  mean  that 
poetry  is  going  to  choose  only  formally  reHgiou^ 
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themes,  new  Paradises  and  Infernos,  and  all  that. 
I  do  not  mean  that  art  is  going  to  take  again 
to  painting  the  Madonna  and  the  Christ,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  subjects.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  old  alliance  is  to  be  struck  between  Church 
and  State,  and  political  affairs  invested  with  eccle- 
siastical solemnity,  and  God  and  Christ  put  into 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bible  as  a  sine  qua  11011 
into  the  public  schools — this  or  no  public  educa- 
tion. I  hope  and  trust  that  we  shall  have  less  of 
all  this  formal  recognition  of  religion  before  we 
have  more.  The  recognition  which  we  need,  and 
which  1  am  persuaded  we  shall  have,  is  the  recog- 
nition in  every  part  of  life  of  the  law  of  that  part ; 
in  the  state  of  the  law  of  justice ;  in  art  of  the  laws 
of  color  and  of  form,  of  fitness  and  proportion  ;  in 
industry  of  the  law^  of  use  ;  in  domestic  matters  of 
the  laws  of  health  and  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  the  laws  which  make  for  the  stability  and  pu- 
rity and  joy  and  sweetness  of  domestic  life.  The 
most  religious  ought  to  mean  the  most  ideal,  the 
most  earnest,  the  most  practical,  the  most  faithful 
and  sincere.  The  most  religious  mechanic  is  not 
necessaril}^  one  who  attends  church  and  the  prayer 
meeting  or  revival  meeting  most  regularh^  but  he 
who  does  his  w^ork,  whatever  it  may  be,  "as  ever 
under  his  great  task-master's  eye,"  who  does  not 
slight  his  task,  who  brings  to  it  a  manly  strength 
unspoiled  by  any  base  indulgence.  The  most  re- 
ligious man  of  business  is  not  necessarily  the  man 
w^ho  has  the  most  texts  pinned  up  in  his  office  or 
who  contributes  most  generously  to  the  support 
of  oi"ganized  rehgion,  but  the  man  who  best  em- 
bodies in  his  business  the  eternal  laws  of  trade. 
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The  most  religious  teacher  is  not  necessarily  one 
who  invariably  opens  her  school  with  religious 
exercises,  but  she  who  best  embodies  in  her  teach- 
ing the  laws  of  mental  growth,  who  most  respects 
the  individuality  of  her  pupils,  who  apprehends 
how  wonderful  and  beautiful  a  thing  it  is  to  have 
a  set  of  fresh  young  minds  ready  to  be  enamored 
with  her  own  appreciation  of  the  orderly  magnifi- 
cence of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  and  the  sol- 
emn music  to  which  the  generations  of  mankind 
move  on  from  good  to  ever  better  things.  Nor  is 
that  the  most  religious  table  at  Avhich  the  blessing 
is  invariably  asked,  the  thanks  invariably  said,  but 
that  at  which  the  laws  of  health  are  best  consid- 
ered in  the  food  which  tempts  the  appetites  of 
young  and  old ;  at  which  there  is  by  all  concerned 
the  most  joyous  abandon  for  a  little  while  to  care- 
less gayety.  I  have  known  men  to  ask  a  bless- 
ing in  so  many  words,  and  then  invite  and  bring  a 
curse  upon  the  meal  by  their  abominable  behavior. 
But  if  the  spoken  blessing  cannot  make  a  meal  re- 
ligious which  is  not  so  intrinsically,  no  more  can  it 
unmake  the  religiousness  of  one  that  is  so  by  some 
prior  right.  Again,  the  most  religious  painter  is 
not  necessarily  one  who  subordinates  his  art  to 
formally  religious  purposes,  but  one  who  recog- 
nizes that 

"  Earth  is  full  of  Heaven, 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God." 

Lafarge  and  Hunt  are  never  less  religious  than 
when  painting  conventionally  religious  frescoes; 
never  more  so  than  they  are  when  following  each 
the  natural   bent  of   his  own   genius.      There   is 
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more  religion  in  Lafarge's  ''  Pansies,"  a  picture 
no  bigger  than  my  palm,  than  in  his  ''  St.  Paul," 
who  is  as  large  as  life  but  not  by  any  means  as 
natural.  Calling  a  mother  with  a  baby  in  her  lap 
the  Madonna  does  not  make  the  picture  any  more 
religious.  The  rose  of  motherhood  by  any  other 
name  will  smell  as  sweet.  The  most  religious  art- 
ist is  the  one  who  sees  that  this  is  so.  And  science 
is  not  most  religious  when  it  subordinates  itself  to 
an  established  theory  of  Christianity  or  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  but  when  its  gaze  is  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
truth  without  one  sidelong  glance  to  any  conse- 
quence in  extra-scientific  spberes.  A  circular  or 
advertisement  of  the  Serial  Science  Society  of 
New  York  calls  for  "  aid  and  comfort  from  Bible 
friends  everywhere"  to  further  its  aims,  which  are 
''to  meet  infidel  scientists  with  their  own  weapons 
in  their  own  chosen  field."  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  man  of  good  ability  interrogating  Nature 
with  the  simple  purpose  of  discovering  the  meth- 
ods of  her  operation  would  do  more  ''  for  the  glory 
of  God  "  than  a  whole  battalion  of  geniuses  going 
to  work  with  the  determination  to  force  from  her 
the  orthodox  confession.  And  so  it  is  whichever 
way  we  turn.  God  is  the  life  of  all.  The  law  of 
everything  is  his  eternal  law.  Nature  and  Human 
Life  are  the  Shekinah  of  his  Real  Presence.  He 
hides  himself  in  every  atom  and  event.  And  we 
are  most  religious  when  we  bring  ourselves  into 
harmonious  relations  with  the  laws  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  the  methods  of  his  persistent 
energy.  Henceforth  the  province  of  religion  is 
the  province  of  all  action  and  all  thought  and  feel- 
ing. 
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"  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  our  mortal  frame. 
Are  but  the  ministers  of  this. 
And  feed  its  sacred  flame." 

In  all  that  I  have  said  so  far  I  am  sure  that  I 
have  not  been  playing  upon  words.  I  have  not 
been  trying  to  make  things  appear  religious  which 
are  not  so  in  reality,  if  haply  thus  I  may  becloud  a 
little  the  final  exodus  of  religion  from  society.  If 
the  laws  of  life  all  the  way  through  are  in  deed  and 
truth  the  laws  of  the  Eternal,  whether  we  think  of 
them  as  going  of  themselves,  or,  which  is  vastly 
better,  by  the  motive  power  of  his  perpetual  life,  it 
must  be  by  knowledge  of  and  obedience  unto  these 
laws  that  we  are  most  religious.  The  derivative 
force  of  the  word  religion,  from  re  and  ligo,  is  to 
bind  back,  and  by  the  apprehension  that  all  life  is 
sacred  and  that  all  laws  are  God's  laws  we  do 
bind  back  every  human  activity  to  its  eternal 
source  and  make  it  essentially  religious.  Hence- 
forth we  call  nothing  common  or  unclean.  Hence- 
forth religion  is  not  something  apart  from  science, 
art,  and  politics  and  social  well-being,  but  is  deep- 
ly implicated  in  all  these.  The  province  of  reli- 
gion is  coextensive  with  the  province  of  human- 
ity, including  all  its  labors  and  delights,  all  its 
endeavors,  longings,  aspirations.  The  man  who 
lives  his  hfe  most  thoughtfully,  most  earnestly, 
who  does  with  his  might  whatever  his  hands  find 
to  do — he  is  the  most  religious  man ;  consciously 
religious  if  he  recognizes  that  the  laws  which  he 
obej's  are  in  deed  and  truth  the  laws  of  the  Eter- 
nal ;  unconsciously  if  he  still  obeys  them  though 
failing  of  this  recognition.     Said  Theodore  Parker 
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at  the  funeral  of  an  avowed  atheist,  "  O  God! 
though  he  denied  thy  existence,  yet  he  kept  thy 
law."  That  was  a  great  deal  better — was  it  not? — 
than  to  afhrm  his  existence  and  to  deny  his  law. 
Let  us  by  all  means  have  both  recognition  and 
obedience  if  we  can  do  so.  But  better  far  the 
obedience  without  the  recognition,  the  life  with- 
out the  worship,  than  the  recognition  without  the 
obedience,  the  worship  without  the  life.  Better 
be  unconsciously  religious  through  glad  fidelities 
of  thought  and  labor,  art  and  song,  than  a  con- 
scious worshipper,  however  reverent,  without  these 
same  fidelities.  These  are  the  one  thing  needful, 
or  at  least  the  one  thing  7/wst  needful,  displaying 
which,  whatever  joy  a  man  may  miss,  much  will 
remain,  and  he  be  worthy  of  all*  self-respect,  and 
honor  among  men. 

But  if  the  province  of  religion  be  thus  coexten- 
sive with  the  w^hole  of  life,  it  is  not,  as  many  have 
supposed,  exclusive  of  the  intellect.  Even  if  the 
end  of  the  religious  life  were  feeling,  feeling  di- 
vorced from  thought  would  be  a  barren  field. 
The  higher  the  thought,  the  deeper  the  feeling. 
But  the  religious  life  is  pre-eminently  the  life  of 
action,  of  obedience.  If  the  Eternal  laws  are  to  be 
obeyed,  they  must  first  be  known.  And  to  the 
knowing  of  them  there  must  go  an  infinite  amount 
of  thought,  of  judgment,  of  discrimination.  There- 
fore I  say,  the  province  of  religion  is  the  province 
of  the  intellect,  whatever  it  may  be  besides,  and 
whatever  exercises,  education,  studies,  improve 
the  quality  of  a  man's  intellect  thereby  improve 
the  quality  of  his  religion. 

To  grant  that  the   province   of  religion  is  so 
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universal,  and  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life  in 
any  part  is  the  religion  of  that  part — the  best  reli- 
gion possible,  even  though  one  be  unconscious  that 
the  ]aws  obeyed  are  laws  of  the  Eternal — to  grant 
all  this,  to  joyfully  accept  it,  to  insist  upon  it  with 
a  sort  of  spiritual  hilarity,  will  doubtless  seem  to 
many  equivalent  to  the  abandonment  of  all  avowed 
religious  agencies.  What  remains  for  ministers 
and  churches  to  bestir  themselves  about?  But 
these  still  have  their  function,  a  more  important 
one  than  ever :  to  remind  us  that  all  life  is  sacred, 
to  hold  each  part  of  life  to  the  law  of  that  part — 
art  to  the  law  of  art,  science  to  the  method  of  sci- 
ence, politics  to  the  principle  of  justice — and  to  en- 
force the  recognition  that  in  this  w^ay,  whether 
consciously  religious  or  not,  each  part  of  life  be- 
comes more  actually  religious,  sacred,  and  divine 
than  it  can  be  made  in  any  other  way.  But  this 
function  of  the  churches  and  the  preachers,  albeit 
the  highest,  is  not  the  only  one  at  their  command. 
Another  is  to  make  this  practical  religion,  Avhich 
embraces  every  sphere  of  our  activity,  conscious- 
ly woi'shipful.  I  have  said  if  religion  cannot  at 
once  be  this  and  in  each  sphere  of  our  activity 
obedient  to  the  law  of  that  sphere,  then  by  all 
means  let  it  be  the  latter.  But  between  the  two 
there  is  no  necessary  contradiction ;  rather  the 
largest  mutual  help  and  furtherance.  And  it  is 
the  function  of  organized  religion  to  declare  that 
this  is  so,  and  to  quicken  the  sentiment  of  worship 
at  the  same  time  that  it  invigorates  the  spirit  of 
obedience.  For  if  the  thought  of  an  Eternal  Being, 
w^ho  is  the  life  of  all  phenomena,  the  principle  of 
all  beauty,  the  law  of  universal  nature  and  human- 
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ity — if  such  a  thought  were  lacking  in  all  genera- 
tive power,  if  it  left  the  life  of  action  just  where  it 
found  it,  it  would  be  its  own  sufficient  justification. 
It  would  be  a  thought  with  which  a  man  might 
indeed  refresh  himself.     Wherever  it  should  come 
to  us,  in  the  field  or  in  the  town,  in  our  serenest  or 
most  troubled   hours,  it  would   thrill  us  through 
and  through  with  inexpressible  emotion.     I  know 
not  how  it  is  with  others,  but  with  me,  although  I 
do  not  undervalue  any  form  of  outward  beauty, 
nor  any  comfort  or  amenity  of  social  life,  yet  in 
my  soul's  "  normal  delight  in  the  Infinite  God  " 
there  is  a  preciousness  in  comparison  with  which 
all  other  pleasures  seem  of  small  account.     Nor 
does  it  lack  in  generative   force.     It    begets  the 
wholesomeness  of  duty,  the  splendors  of  self-sacri- 
fice.    It  is  like  music  to  a  soldier's  feet  when  he  is 
on  the  weary  march,  or  to  his  fainting  heart  when 
he  is  on  the  verge  of  battle.     To  feel  that  you 
are  not  an  isolated  being,  but  a  part  of  this  great 
infinite  fife  of  God,  to  feel  that  even  your  defect  is 
part  of  the  great  universal  symmetry  and  order, 
to  feel  that  your  immediate  suffering  is  rooted  in 
some  boundless  possibility  of  universal  good — is 
there  not  something  in  all  this  to  lighten  care,  to 
make  the  moral  law  more  exigent,  to  render  every 
burden   and  calamitv  less  grievous  to  be  borne  ? 
Surely  the  preacher's  occupation  is  not  gone  so 
long  as  there  is  need  to  show  to  men  immersed  in 
worldly  or  in  other-worldly  cares  that  wherever 
there  is  Nature  or  Humanit}',  there  is  the  Real  Pres- 
ence of  God  ;  that  wherever  the  law  of  the  Eternal 
is,  there  is  the  possibility  of  true  religion ;  and  to 
summon  these  and  all  to  the  persuasion  of  a  living 
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Deity,  whose  nearness  is  identity  of  his  eternal  life 
with  ours.  Surely  if  all  should  hear  this  summons 
and  embrace  this  great  persuasion,  art  could  not 
build,  painting  could  not  adorn  temples  too  high 
and  grand,  too  rarely  beautiful,  for  men  to  gather 
in  to  utter  in  some  ever  insufficient  way  their 
common  feeling  of  their  glorious  privilege  in  being 
summoned  from  unconscious  deeps  of  being  to 
rejoice  in  such  a  universe  as  this,  where  the  great 
joys  of  helping  and  of  being  helped,  of  loving  and 
of  being  loved,  are  new  every  morning  and  fresh 
every  evening,  and  fill  the  heart  of  every  shining 
day. 

Such  is  the  gospel  which  has  been  the  burden  of 
my  prophecy  for  every  Sunday  of  the  year  whose 
terminus  is  now  so  rapidly  approaching.  There 
is  not  a  word  that  I  have  spoken  which  is  not  ulti- 
mately resolvable  into  this  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  of  the  Infinite  in  nature  and  in  human 
life,  and  this  correlative  doctrine  that  the  religious 
life  is  that  which  consciously  or  unconsciously 
obeys  the  law  of  this  Presence.  If  "  the  word 
spoken "  has  frequently  been  feeble  and  inade- 
quate, the  fault  has  been  in  me,  not  in  the  gospel 
that  I  have  had  in  charge.  Of  this  there  is  no 
eloquence  or  poetry  that  has  yet  been  breathed  or 
sung  that  is  an  adequate  expression.  If  I  could 
preach  it  as  I  would,  and  as  its  intrinsic  grandeur 
and  beauty  rightfully  demand,  no  man  or  woman 
of  3^ou  all,  no  youth  or  maid,  should  ever  prove  a 
restless  listener ;  and  if  your  thoughts  were  of 
your  business  schemes  or  home  anxieties,  or  of 
what  Tom  or  Mary  said  to  you  last  night  beneath 
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the  quiet  stars,  it  should  not  be  because  your 
minds  were  wandering  from  my  theme,  but  be- 
cause my  theme  had  led  you  there  and  made  you 
feel  that  God  incarnates  himself  for  you  in  these 
schemes  of  business,  in  these  cares  of  home,  and 
in  these  pure  delights  of  mutual  affection.  Perish 
that  atheism  which  drivels  of  going  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God  when  Ave  go  out  from  this  environ- 
ment of  earth  and  sky !  As  if  we  had  ever  been 
oiit  of  his  presence  for  one  moment  since  our  wail- 
ing birth  ;  as  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  draw 
apart  from  him  !  Perish  the  infidelity  that  fancies 
only  a  single  incarnation,  and  that  so  many  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  if  the  incarnation  were  not  an 
everlasting  fact ;  as  if  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  did  not  continue  ever;  as  if  God  did  not 
every  day  look  out  upon  us  through  the  eyes, 
speak  to  us  through  the  lips  of  our  beloved ;  as 
if  the  universe  were  not  full  of  him  from  centre  to 
circumference,  albeit  its  centre  is  everywhere,  its 
circumference  nowhere ! 

O  thou  whose  life  is  everywhere, 
In  sunshine  bright,  in  friendship  fair, 
•  Behold  I  lift  my  heart  to  thee, 
And  ask  thee,  God,  to  rule  in  me. 

Many  weeks  will  pass  before  again  we  gather  in 
this  place ;  but  in  ceasing  to  come  here  for  speech 
and  song  and  prayer,  we  shall  not  cease  to  be  re- 
ligious. Our  religion  is  not  exhausted  by  our 
public  service  of  the  Infinite  and  the  Ideal.  God 
will  be  just  as  near  us  wheresoever  we  may  go  as 
he  is  in  this  place.  Those  of  us  who  go  away 
from  this  great  centre  of  tumultuous  hfe  will  find 
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him  in  the  glory  of  the  mountains,  will  hear  him 
in  the  voices  of  the  sea.  Children  shall  frolic  for 
us  with  his  mirth  ;  young  people  happy  in  each 
other  shall  rejoice  in  him.  And  those  who  stay 
shall  find  him — and  he  can  be  found  in  nothing 
else  more  vitally — in  the  accomplishment  of  need- 
ful service  and  in  the  consciousness  of  difficult 
duty  bravely  and  sweetly  done. 

Whether  we  go  or  stay,  may  we  be  conscious  of 
this  Real  Presence  in  our  individual  lives,  and, 
with  this  so  near  to  each,  feel  that  we  are  never 
far  away  from  one  another,  wherever  we  may  wan- 
der, though  it  be  "  through  those  dark  gates  across 
the  wild  that  no  man  knows." 

"  I  would  be  satisfied  if  I  might  tell 

Before  I  go 
But  one  warm  word,  how  I  have  loved  you  Avell; 

Ah,  loved  you  so! 
And  Avould  have  done  for  you  some  little  good. 
Have  sought  it  long;  still  seek — if  but  I  could 

Before  I  go! 

"  'Tis  a  child's  longing  on  the  beach  at  play: 
'  Before  I  go.' 
He  begs  the  beckoning  mother,  '  Let  me  stay 
One  shell  to  throw!' 
'  *Tis  coming  night,  the  great  sea  climbs  the  shore.' 
'  Oh,  let  me  cast  one  little  pebble  more, 
Before  I  go!'" 
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There  is  a  fine  old  house  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts in  which,  over  the  mantelpiece,  there  is  a 
panel-picture  representing  several  clerg-ymen  in 
gown  and  bands  sitting  about  a  table  on  which 
there  is  a  lordly  bowl  of  punch.  The  faces,  which 
are  portraits  of  contemporary  divines,  are  rubi- 
cund and  jolly.  Each  man  has  his  own  tumbler 
held  aloft,  while  the  most  venerable  of  the  com- 
pany is  pronouncing  the  toast  of  the  occasion, 
which  is  inscribed  upon  the  frame  of  the  picture : 
"  In  essentials,  unity  ;  in  non-essentials,  liberty  ;  in 
all  things,  charity." 

The  sentiment  is  not  original.  It  has  been  re- 
hearsed a  thousand  and  ten  thousand  times.  With 
it  conservatives  have  justified  their  conservatism 
and  liberals  their  hberality.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent motto  if  only  it  were  universally  or  gen- 
erally agreed  what  things  are  essential  and  what 
are  non-essential.  But  the  trouble  is  that  here  we 
have  a  shifting  scale.  What  is  regarded  by  one 
man  or  party  as  essential  is  considered  non-essen- 
tial by  another  man  or  party.  And  furthermore, 
from  one  generation  and  one  century  to  another 
the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials  vary. 

Not  to  go  back  any  further  than  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  time  was  when  the  five  points  of 
Calvinism  were  supposed  to  be  each  and  all  essen- 
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tial  over  and  above  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  atonement  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Bible 
as  a  supernatural  and  infallible  revelation  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God.  The  punch-drinking  par- 
sons in  the  picture  were,  no  doubt,  as  firmly 
united  in  their  conviction  that  all  these  things 
were  absolutely  essential  as  in  their  good  opinion 
of  the  punch.  In  their  day  and  generation  the 
humblest  of  their  parishioners  could  not  only  re- 
cite the  five  points  of  Calvinism,  but  could  canvass 
their  merits,  sometimes  in  no  mean  fashion.  Do 
not  be  frightened.  I  am  not  going  to  call  any  of 
you  by  name  and  ask  you  to  tell  us  Avhat  they  are. 
One  or  two  of  you  might  be  able  to  do  this ;  more 
likely  one  than  two.  But  there  are  congregations, 
of  orthodoxy  quite  unimpeachable  compared  with 
ours,  where  hardly  a  single  man  or  Avoman  could 
recite  to-day  the  five  points  of  Calvinism.  The 
shadow  of  the  great  name  of  Calvin  still  remains, 
but  not  the  names  of  his  great  shadows.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  agreed  at  Plymouth  Rock  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  they  still  held  the  gospel  which 
was  delivered  by  John  Calvin  to  the  saints.  But 
this  was  not  because  they  were  dishonest ;  it  was 
because  they  had  forgotten  what  his  gospel  was. 

Refreshing  our  memory  at  the  big  dictionar3^'s 
never-failing  fount  of  definition,  we  find  that  the 
five  points  of  Calvinism  are  original  sin  or  total 
depravity,  election  or  predestination,  particular 
redemption,  effectual  calling,  and  perseverance  of 
the  saints.  Words,  words,  words.  And  yet  there 
was  a  time  when  these  words,  which  now  are  as 
incomprehensible  to  the  majority  of  us  as  the  hiero- 
glyphics upon  yonder  obelisk,  were  alive  and  vas- 
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cular.  Cut  them  and  they  would  bleed.  They 
stirred  great  passions.  They  nourished  dreadful 
hopes  and  monstrous  fears.  They  do  not  any 
more. 

The  Arminians  were  the  first  to  doubt  whether 
the  essentials  of  Calvinism  were  all  essential.  These 
insisted  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  with  its 
two  sides,  election  and  reprobation — foreordina- 
tion  to  eternal  happiness  and  foreordination  to 
everlasting  hell — was  not  even  a  non-essential.  It 
was  a  non-entity.  There  was  no  such  thing  in  the 
divine  economy.  Methodism  followed  this  lead. 
This  furthermore  insisted  that  "  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints"  was  not  an  essential,  nor  even  a  non- 
essential, but  a  non-entity.  The  perseverance  of 
the  saints  meant,  once  saved,  saved  forever.  Not 
so,  said  Methodism.  We  can  fall  from  grace.  We 
can  backslide.  The  other  ingredients  of  the  quint- 
essence of  Calvinism  have  fared  equally  ill.  One 
after  another  they  have  fallen  into  dishonor  and 
disgrace.  They  have  been  damned  with  ever-faint- 
er praise.  Negative  disapproval  has  become  posi- 
tive. The  most  significant  volume  that  has  been 
recently  published  is  entitled  "  Scotch  Sermons, 
1880."  "Scotch  sermons  indeed!"  cries  one  of 
the  reviewers.  And  well  he  may ;  for  almost 
everything  that  John  Knox  regarded  as  essential 
is  here  regarded  as  worse  than  non-essential — as 
untrue.  Every  one  of  the  five  points  of  Calvinism 
is  openly  flouted.  Total  depravity  and  election 
are  held  up  for  our  contempt  and  loathing.  And 
yet  these  sermons  are  written  by  some  dozen  of 
the  ablest  and  most  influential  ministers  of  the 
EstabHshed  Church  of  Scotland,  good  Presbyte- 
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rians  who  distinguish  between  the  dogma  and  the 
institution — who  propose  to  eliminate  the  former 
and  to  stand  by  the  latter.  Scotch  Presbyterian- 
ism  was  supposed,  only  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  safer 
than  any  other  Protestant  orthodoxy  from  the  in- 
roads of  rationalistic  thought.  Suddenly  it  proves 
to  be  invaded  by  this  thought  on  every  side.  The 
EstabHshed  Church,  the  Free  Kirk,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  extent  of 
their  departure  from  the  formularies  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  The  Westminster  Confession 
is  to-day  an  admirable  statement  of  what  the  most 
highly  cultivated  and  intelligent  of  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  do  not  believe.  The  suggestion  of 
some  witty  person  that  the  nots  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  commandments  and  put  into  the  creed 
has  been  only  partly  heeded ;  they  have  been  put 
into  the  creed,  but  they  have  not  been  taken  out 
of  the  commandments. 

Other  creeds  and  formularies  have  fared  hardly 
better  than  the  five  points  of  Calvinism  and  the 
Westminster  Confession.  "  In  essentials,  unity." 
But  what  are  the  essentials  ?  "  Not  the  contents 
of  any  man-made  creed."  This  affirmation  was 
the  very  heart  of  Unitarianism  fifty  years  ago. 
The  objection  of  Channing  and  his  contemporaries 
to  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy  was  continually  this : 
that  they  were  not  revealed  truth  ;  they  were  of 
human  workmanship  ;  the  Bible  was  the  word  and 
work  of  God.  What  this  taught  was  essential. 
But  there  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  it 
taught.  Channing  found  his  own  benignity  re- 
flected everywhere ;  others  their  own  brutality. 
Some  found  the  Trinity,  others  not ;  some  the  deity 
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of  Jesus,  others  his  humanity  ;  some  vicarious 
atonement,  others  a  martyr-death  and  the  atoning 
influence  of  a  great  example ;  some  everlasting 
hell ;  Hosea  Ballou  and  his  friends  universal  sal- 
vation. Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree? 
The  truth  was  not  always  with  the  liberal  party : 
with  the  Unitarians,  the  Universalists,  the  Humani- 
tarians. These  all  ideahzed  the  Bible.  The}'  put 
themselves  into  the  New  Testament  and  took  them- 
selves out  again  with  tender  gratitude  and  loving 
admiration.  An  unbiassed  criticism  will  declare 
that  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  final 
stages  of  his  dogmatic  development  is  much  nearer 
God  than  man.  An  unbiassed  criticism  will  find 
less  support  for  Universalism  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
than  for  the  doctrine  of  an  everlasting  hell.  Sure 
that  the  Bible  teaching  is  essential,  the  question 
would  remain.  What  is  the  Bible  teaching?  A 
mob  of  sects,  each  claiming  for  itself  with  evident 
sincerity  the  sanction  of  the  Bible  for  its  creed  and 
cultus,  is  not  a  reassuring  spectacle. 

But  is  the  Bible  the  last  ditch  ?  The  Unitari^ 
ans  of  fifty  years  ago  were  well  agreed  that  it  was 
a  supernatural  and  infallible  book.  The  Unitari^ 
ans  to-day  are  well  agreed  that  it  is  neither  the 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  At  the  Saratoga  Con. 
ference  the  most  important  paper  read  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hall  upon  the  Bible.  It  embodied  almost  prc:- 
cisely  the  same  views  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa, 
ments  that  I  have  presented  from  this  pulpit.  The 
great  leaders  of  criticism  whom  I  cannot  but  foL 
low,  howeve,r  far  thev  lead  me  from  the  beaten 
tracks  of  popular  opinion,  have  kindled  Mr.  Hall's 
enthusiasm  to  a  flame  as  ardent  as  mv  own.     But 
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there  is  nothing  pecuhar  to  Unitarianism,  even  of 
the  most  rationalistic  type,  in  the  idea  that  the  Bible 
is  a  purely  human  production,  compounded  of  the 
most  diverse  elements,  abounding  in  misapprehen- 
sions, contradictions,  and  mistakes,  possessed  of  no 
authority  whatever  over  and  above  the  intrinsic 
rationality  of  its  various  parts.  This  idea  is,  in 
fact,  almost  inseparable  from  the  intelligence  and 
culture  of  the  individual.  It  is  where  these  are. 
Hundreds  of  clergymen  nominally  orthodox  here 
in  America  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  Hun- 
dreds more  in  England.  In  Germany  it  is  almost 
universal.  The  "  Scotch  Sermons,"  of  which  I 
have  spoken  once  already,  are  in  every  instance 
permeated  with  this  conception  of  the  Bible.  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  of  the  Free  Kirk  has  embodied 
it  in  various  articles  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britan- 
nica,  and  as  yet  his  ecclesiastical  standing  has  not 
been  successfully  impeached. 

The  infaUible  Bible  is  then  no  longer  one  of 
the  essentials.  No,  nor  is  the  supernatural  or 
superhuman  Bible.  And  as  the  whole  contains 
its  parts,  nothing  that  the  Bible  teaches  can  any 
longer  be  regarded  as  essential  because  the  Bible 
teaches  it.  "  The  Bible  our  creed  "  is  from  hence- 
forth a  watchword  that  implies  defective  culture ; 
yes,  in  many  instances  unpardonable  ignorance. 
To  distinguish  the  creeds  of  the  Bible  from  others 
as  God-made  from  man-made  creeds  is  no  longer 
permitted  to  the  intelligent  and  honest.  The  creeds 
of  the  Bible,  made  up  of  its  own  phrases  in  the 
original  tongues,  are  as  much  man-m^de  creeds  as 
the  Nicene  or  Athanasian,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
or  the  Westminster  Confession.     "  Out  of  the  heart 
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of  nature  rolled  the  burdens  of  the  Bible  old  " — out 
of  the  heart  of  human  nature. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  insist  that 
though  the  Bible  is  not  itself  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation, it  is  the  record  of  a  supernatural  revelation, 
and  that  belief  in  such  a  revelation  is  essential.  That 
able  scholar,  Andrews  Norton,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  break  up  the  dream  of  biblical  infallibility 
among  the  Unitarians,  nevertheless  insisted  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  a  man  should  admit 
that  ''  the  authority  of  Jesus  to  speak  in  God's 
name  Avas  attested  in  the  only  way  it  could  be 
attested,  by  miraculous  displays  of  his  power." 
This  was  in  1839.  Then  you  could  count  upon 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  Unitarians  who  did 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Norton.  George  Ripley,  who 
so  recently  ceased  from  his  labors,  was  the  fore- 
finger man.  Now  you  could  count  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  the  Unitarians  who  do  agree 
with  Mr.  Norton's  formula  of  forty  years  ago. 
The  line  of  the  essential  has  been  pushed  still  fur- 
ther back.  The  majority  of  Unitarians  to-day  do 
not  believe  that  Jesus  made  any  *'  miraculous  dis- 
plays" of  the  Almighty's  power.  Of  those  who  do, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  even  who  would  make 
belief  in  such  "displays"  an  essential  factor  in  re- 
ligion. And  here,  again,  the  change  in  Unitarian 
circles  has  not  been  greater  than  in  many  others. 
Dr.  Abbott  is  not  the  only  English  churchman  who 
eliminates  every  miracle  from  the  New  Testament 
and  demands  a  breadth  of  fellowship  that  shall  take 
no  account  whatever  of  a  man's  belief  or  disbelief 
in  the  miraculous.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  of 
the  volume  I  have  mentioned  are  none  of  them 
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Christians  measured  by  Mr.  Norton's  Unitarian 
standard  of  forty  years  ago.  They  are  apparently 
agreed  in  discarding  all  the  miraculous  stories  of 
the  New  Testament  clustered  about  the  name  of 
Jesus  as  so  many  myths  and  misunderstandings 
and  exaggerations.  They  insist  that  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  a  man's  religiousness,  his  Christian  standing, 
or  even  his  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  that  he  should 
believe  in  the  miraculous  origin  of  Christianity  or 
in  any  miracle  in  connection  with  its  early  history. 
If  resurrection  from  the  dead  were  not  an  absolute 
impossibility,  this  state  of  things  must,  it  would 
seem,  bring  John  Knox  out  of  his  grave,  as  stark 
as  ever,  to  rebuke  such  an  immeasurable  lapse 
from  the  faith  with  which  he  braved  the  Avitchery 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

"  Retreat  upon  Kant !"  has  been  of  late  the  cry 
of  the  philosophers.  "  Retreat  upon  Jesus  !"  is 
even  more  conspicuously  the  cry  of  the  theolo- 
gians. The  five  points  of  Calvinism,  trinity,  atone- 
ment, biblical  infallibility,  and  special  inspiration 
— all  these  are  voted  non-essentials.  It  is  also 
voted,  following  the  example  of  the  Enghsh  Court 
of  Arches  in  the  Colenso  trial,  to  "  dismiss  hell 
with  costs."  This,  too,  is  non-essential.  What  is 
essential?     "  Jesus  onlj^" 

"All  I  ^Yant  in  thee  I  find." 

But  "Jesus  who?"  as  said  the  little  maid.  Again 
the  answers  are  conflicting.  One  set  of  writers 
tells  us  that  it  is  essential  to  consider  Jesus,  though 
he  wrought  no  miracles,  as  himself  a  miracle — 
rthe  brightness  of  God's  glory  and  the  express 
Image  of  his  person."     It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that 
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justifies  the  remark  of  Frederic  Harrison :  "  The 
weak  side  of  the  orthodox  rehgion  is  that  it  has 
really  very  Httle  religion  in  it."  "  If  there  were 
no  God,"  said  Diderot  or  D'x\lembert,  "we  should 
have  to  invent  one."  Our  philosophical  Jesusism, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  largely  of  this  mind.  It  has 
no  God.  It  is  virtually  agnostic,  atheistic.  It 
raises  a  statue  of  Jesus  into  the  empty  niche,  and 
not  a  ''  portrait  statue"  either.  ''  All  that  I  know 
or  can  know  of  God,"  it  says,  ''is  bound  up  for 
me  in  that  name."  The  modern  worship  of  Jesus 
is  despair  of  God.  But  it  is  without  any  scientific 
basis  whatsoever.  With  the  scientific  conclusion 
that  the  four  gospels  are  "  unapostolic  digests  of 
the  second  century "  arrives  the  impossibility  of 
dehumanizing  Jesus.  The  fancied  need  of  such  an 
appalHng  contradiction  as  a  human  transcript  of 
the  divine  character  can  never  justify  the  arbitrary 
elevation  of  any  historic  person  to  this  dizzy  height. 
It  cannot  be  essential  to  believe  anything  which 
Ave  have  no  scrap  of  reason  for  believing,  and  we 
have  not  a  scrap  of  reason  for  beheving  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  in  any  special  sense  a  revelation 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  God. 

Another  set  of  persons  is  more  modest  in  its 
claim.  These  tell  us  that  the  essential  Jesus  is 
Jesus  the  teacher  of  rehgion  and  morahty.  This 
retreat  is  positively  the  last.  ''  What  he  taught  is 
essential."  But  even  if  we  granted  this,  the  ques- 
tion would  immediately  arise.  What  did  he  teach? 
Our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  gospels,  of 
the  processes  of  oral  transmission  and  literary  ag- 
gregation by  which  they  came  into  their  present 
shape,  make  only  one  thing  certain :  that  we  can 
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be  certain  of  nothing  which  they  relate  concerning 
Jesus — his  words  or  his  deeds — that  it  happened  as 
it  is  reported.  Follow  the  stream  of  the  tradition 
up  to  its  fountain-head,  and  we  are  still  as  far 
removed  from  him  as  standing  by  the  fountain- 
head  of  a  majestic  river  we  are  removed  from  the 
deep-bosomed  clouds  whose  hoarded  sweetness  is 
distilled  into  that  mountain-cup.  Let  us,  however, 
approximate  to  the  words  of  Jesus  as  nearly  as  we 
can,  in  ''the  triple  tradition" — the  common  matter 
of  the  first  three  gospels,  and  there  is  much  here 
that  cannot  be  regarded  as  essential ;  ay,  there  is 
much  which  it  is  essential  to  our  personal  and 
social  well-being  that  we  should  not  take  up  into 
our  lives.  The  commentary  of  universal  history 
is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  doctrines  of  improvi- 
dence and  non-resistance  and  voluntary  poverty 
and  cehbacy  that  are  as  prominent  as  anything 
else  in  those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
we  approximate  most  nearly  to  the  actual  teach- 
ings of  Jesus. 

"  A  little  deeper  and  you  will  find  the  emperor," 
said  the  dying  soldier  to  the  surgeon  probing  for 
a  bullet  near  his  heart.  A  little  deeper  and  we 
shall  come  to  the  imperial  factor  in  this  problem 
which  we  are  considering.  At  every  step  that  I 
have  so  far  taken  I  have  been  aware  of  withdraw- 
ing myself,  as  regards  the  general  pubHc,  into  a  more 
contracted  circle  of  sympathies.  I  was  one  of  many 
when  I  set  out  with  the  assertion  that  the  five  points 
of  Calvinism  are  not  essential  to  rehgion.  ''  I  went 
with  the  multitude  that  keep  hohday."  Since  then 
there  have  been  many  ''  fallings  from  me,  vanish- 
ings."    But  the  most  of  you  have  kept  me  company 
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up  to  this  point,  and  it  will  be  my  own  fault  if  you 
do  not  do  so  to  the  end  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  if  I  could 
present  my  thought  to  you  as  it  should  be  pre- 
sented, you  could  not  fail  to  see  it  as  I  do  and  to 
give  it  cordial  greeting.  But  the  remainder  of 
the  way  is  steeper  and  more  rugged  than  the  way 
that  we  have  come  so  far.  We  are  nearing  the 
snow-line. 

"Yet  with  unsaddened  voice  thy  verge  I  hail, 

White  realm  of  peace  above  the  flowering  line  ; 
Welcome  thy  frozen  domes,   thy  rocky  spires  ! 

O'er  thee  undimmed  the  moon-girt  planets  shine, 
On  thy  majestic  altars  fade  the  fires 
That  filled  the  air  with  smoke  of  vain  desires, 
And  all  the  unclouded  blue  of  heaven  is  thine  !" 

There  are  those  who  willingly  concede  that  all 
the  various  doctrines  and  beliefs  which  I  have  so 
far  named  are  non-essentials,  if  not  non-entities. 
Some  would  say  that  this  is  only  true  of  religion ; 
that  it  is  not  true  of  Christianity.  These  would 
say  that  to  Christianity  some  of  these  things  are 
essential.  But  then  they  would  go  on  to  say  that 
religion  is  a  much  larger  fact  than  Christianity, 
albeit  this  has  been  its  loftiest  historical  expression, 
and  to  this  as  such  some  things  are  essential  which 
are  not  essential  to  Christianity  as  such  but  only 
because  it  is  one  form  of  religion.  What  are  these 
things  that  are  essential  to  religion  as  such  ?  Be- 
lief in  God  (in  a  personal  God,  it  is  most  commonly 
said)  and  in  immortality,  personal  immortality. 
Without  both  of  these  beliefs,  we  are  assured  by 
many  worthy  people,  there  can  be  no  religion. 
Consider  with  me  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

I  must,  however,  ask  you  to  pause  a  moment  on 
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the  threshold  of  the  discussion  which  we  are  about 
to  enter  in  order  that  I  may  assure  you  that  this 
is  not  a  case  of  special  pleading.  If  I  conclude 
that  religion  is  still  possible  without  the  great 
beliefs  which  I  have  named,  it  will  not  be  because 
I  desire  for  my  own  head  a  shelter  under  the  pro- 
tecting asgis  of  religion  which  I  should  not  other- 
wise have.  It  will  not  be  because  I  am  agnostic, 
or  atheistic,  or  nihilistic,  and  nevertheless  desire  to 
avail  myself  of  the  prestige  which  even  the  name 
of  religion  still  carries  along  wdth  it.  There  ought 
to  be  no  need  of  this  avowal  from  me  for  those  of 
you  who  know  me  well.  I  make  it  only  for  such 
casual  hearers  as  I  may  happen  to  address.  Those 
of  you  who  know  me  well,  know  that  I  always  like 
to  take  upon  my  lips  the  name  of  God,  the  thought 
of  him  into  my  mind,  the  sense  of  him  into  m}' 
heart.  If  I  believe  in  anything,  I  -believe  in  God  ; 
if  I  rejoice  in  anything,  I  rejoice  in  God ;  if  I  trust 
in  anything,  I  trust  in  God.  My  faith  in  him  is 
still  unshaken  after  all  the  arguments  I  have  heard 
against  him  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  after  all 
the  arguments  I  have  heard  in  favor  of  his  exist- 
ence. "  We  too  would  say  God,"  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  ''  if  the  moment  we  said  God  you  would 
not  pretend  that  you  know^  all  about  him."  But  I 
w411  sa}^  God  even  if  men  do  pretend  that  they 
know  all  about  him.  And  even  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  to  agree  with  some  who,  when  they  say 
that  God  is  personal,  mean  that  he  is  a  great  non- 
ilatural  man,  a  localized  deity,  I  will  say  that  per- 
sonality seems  to  me  a  better  predicate  than  im- 
personality of  that  which  is  essential  thought  and 
purpose  and  beneficence. 
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If  then  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  religion  is 
still  possible  without  the  theistic  dogma,  it  will  not 
be  because  I  am  seeking  a  covert  for  any  atheism  of 
my  own  in  this  tree  whose  leaves  have  been,  if  for 
the  poisoning  of  the  nations,  for  their  healing  too. 
And  it  will  not  be  because  I  am  seeking  such  a 
covert  for  other  men  who  cannot  agree  with  me 
in  my  theistic  belief,  with  whom  I  nevertheless 
desire  to  feel  that  I  am  in  religious  fellowship.  It 
will  only  be  because  I  am  convinced  that  as  the 
theistic  dogma  cannot  make  a  man  religious  by  its 
presence,  it  cannot  by  its  absence  unmake  his  re- 
ligiousness. And  so,  too,  with  the  doctrine  of 
man's  personal  immortality.  If  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  doctrine  is  not  essential  to  religion, 
it  will  not  be  because  this  doctrine  has  for  me  no 
value,  and  still  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  on  this  ac- 
count less  religious  than  mv  neighbors.  It  has 
value  for  me.  There  are  arguments  leading  up  to 
this  doctrine  whose  confluent  streams  inundate,  to 
my  mind,  all  the  objections  which  my  friend  Felix 
Adler  heaped  up  so  bravely  and  despairingly  in 
this  place  not  long  ago,  lift  the  sad  heart  from  the 
dull  ooze  in  which  he  left  it  sinking  down,  and  tide 
it  out  upon  a  sea  illimitable  and  fathomless,  on 
which  millions  of  ventures  which  we  thought  had 
gone  to  wreck  go  sailing  bravely  on.  And  even 
if  the  argument  were  less,  were  nothing  worth 
considering,  the  hope  would  still  remain.  And 
while  it  is  a  hope  that  can  be  entertained  so 
grossly,  so  selfishly,  so  meanly,  that  it  becomes  de- 
basing to  the  mind  and  palsying  to  the  will,  it  is  a 
hope  that  can  be  cherished  so  purely,  so  unsel- 
fishly, so  grandly,  that,  whatever  waits  beyond,  this 
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life  will  be  infinitely  better  for  its  serene  and 
solemn  radiance.  Not  "  every  man  who  hath  this 
hope  purifieth  himself,"  but  every  man  who  hath 
it  in  its  higJiest  form  must  purify  himself  and  live  to 
make  the  earth  in  all  its  breadth  and  beauty  a  more 
perfect  home  for  all. 

But  are  the  dogmas  of  theism  and  a  future  life, 
consciously  and  definitely  entertained,  essential  to 
religion  ?  Is  it  so  that  we  can  say  of  every  man 
who  holds  these  dogmas,  consciously  and  definitely, 
"  He  is  religious,"  and  of  every  man  who  does  not 
hold  them,  ''  He  is  not  religious"  ?  and  is  the  re- 
ligiousness of  the  individual  or  community  or  race 
proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which  these  dogmas 
are  consciously  and  definitely  held  ?  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  pay  you  a  finer  compliment, 
all  things  considered,  than  I  do  when  I  assume 
that  you  are  ready  and  willing  to  look  these  ques- 
tions squarely  in  the  face  and  answer  them  with 
absolute  sincerity. 

My  answer  is  a  simple  negative  to  each  and  all 
of  them.  The  dogma  of  man's  personal  immor- 
tality, however  consciously  and  definitely  held, 
does  not  make  a  man  religious ;  its  absence  does 
not  make  him  non-religious ;  his  religiousness  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which  he  enter- 
tains this  dogma.  What  is  true  of  the  individual 
is  also  true  of  the  mass.  For  one  thing  I  do  not 
like  to  rule  any  man  out  of  the  religious  sphere 
who  prefers  to  think  himself  in  it,  so  long  as  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  honest  in  his  conviction  of  his  per- 
sonal religiousness.  Now  it  is  unquestionable  that 
there  are  many  persons  who  consider  themselves 
religious,  and  with  whom  the  name  religion  stands 
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for  a  glorious  thing,  who  do  not  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  personal  immortality.  Mr.  Adler 
believes  immensely  in  religion  ;  immensely  not  in 
immortality.  Frederic  Harrison,  the  great  English 
Positivist,  never  tires  of  speaking  of  religion.  It 
is  to  him  the  one  great  thing.  He  cannot  approach 
the  subject  without  enthusiasm  and  eloquence. 
But  of  faith  in  immortality  he  has  absolutely  none. 
These  men  are  representative  of  hundreds  and 
thousands.  Perhaps  they  have  no  right  to  think 
or  call  themselves  religious.  Their  thinking  that 
they  have  does  not  prove  that  they  have.  But 
because  they  think  so  I,  for  one,  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  them  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  the 
non-religious.  Then,  too,  there  are  many  persons 
who  do  not  claim  to  be  religious  whom  I  should 
hate  not  to  consider  so,  because,  believing  in  reli- 
gion mightily,  I  want  it  to  include  all  the  most 
earnest  people,  all  the  most  truth-loving  and  right- 
loving.  Where  is  there  a  more  truth-loving  and 
right-loving  man  than  George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
the  Enghsh  secularist  ?  I  hke  to  think  he  is  reli- 
gious even  though  he  thinks  that  he  is  not.  I 
should  begin  to  suspect  religion  of  some  radical 
defect  if  such  were  not  essentially^  religious.  It 
is  said  that  in  a  recent  gathering  of  scientific  men 
in  Germany  there  was  not  one  of  seven  hundred 
w^ho  believed  in  immortality.  Were  these  seven 
hundred  men  bereft  of  all  religion  ?  So  much  the 
Avorse  for  religion  if  they  were. 

The  historical  aspect  of  this  matter  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  Shall  we  deny  that  Buddhism  in 
its  original  and  purest  form  was  a  religion  because 
it  contemplated  the  continuance  of  life  beyond  the 
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grave  with  dread  and  hoped  for  ultimate  annihila- 
tion ?  Some  may  do  this,  but  few  will  be  so  bold 
as  to  deny  that  Judaism  was  a  religion  from  before 
the  time  of  Moses  down  to  the  second  century 
before  our  era.  The  first  trace  of  immortality  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  writ- 
ten about  165  B.C.  Surely  the  noblest  representa- 
tives of  Israel's  religion  were  the  prophets,  and 
these  had  no  belief  in  personal  immortality.  The 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  not  then,  it  must  be 
allowed,  essential  to  religion. 

There  is  no  doctrine  that  is  more  elastic  than 
this.  It  holds  Avhatever  men  have  to  put  into  it. 
And  what  it  holds  determines  the  amount  and 
quality  of  its  religiousness.  Taken  by  itself  the 
doctrine  has  no  religious  value.  So  taken  it  is  as  in- 
different religiously  as  the  doctrine  of  the  moon's 
habitableness.  Does  it  become  any  more  religious 
by  being  made  the  continent  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  thousands  burning  yet  not  consumed  in  ever- 
lasting hell  for  ever}^  one  in  heaven  ?  Is  not  the 
denial  of  any  future  life  infinitely  preferable  to  any 
such  belief  in  it  as  this  ?  But  the  doctrine  can  be 
made — it  often  is — the  continent  of  the  most  gener- 
ous aspiration  and  the  purest  trust.  Yes,  but  it  is 
that  which  is  contained,  not  the  doctrine  which  con- 
tains it,  that  makes  for  religion.  Given  a  man 
without  awe,  without  reverence,  without  trust, 
without  aspiration,  and  the  doctrine  of  immortahty 
can  no  more  constitute  him  religious  than  the  doc- 
trine of  gravitation.  Given  a  man  with  all  these 
things,  and  no  disbelief  in  immortality  can  prove 
him  non-religious.  And,  finally,  the  trust  in  im- 
mortality is  not  the  deepest  trust.     The  deepest 
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trust  is  that  we  shall  be  immortal  if  it  is  best  for  us 
to  be.  The  ideal  attitude  is  reached  when  we  can 
say  in  our  Gethsemanes  of  loneliness  and  grief, 
when  we  have  hoped  our  hope  of  immortality  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  passion  of  our  souls, 
"  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will  but  as  Thou  wilt." 
Our  relation  to  the  idea  of  immortality  reaches  its 
highest  form,  its  purest  possible  religiousness,  Avhen 
it  arrives  at  this.  No  dogmatism  concerning  a 
future  life  is  so  reHgious  as  this  perfect  trust. 

Another  step  and  we  have  reached  our  journey's 
end.  To  some  of  you  the  step  will  seem  a  stride. 
Religiousness  Avithout  belief  in  immortality  may 
be  allowed,  but  can  there  be  religion  without  the 
dogma  of  theism  consciously  and  definitel}^  held? 
To  the  majority  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  appear  a  frightful  paradox.  But  again 
the  historical  aspect  is  instructive.  If  Buddhism 
is  a  religion,  it  is  a  religion  without  God.  Is 
it  therefore  not  a  religion  ?  I  should  not  wish  to 
take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  saying,  It  is 
not. 

'' Why  need  a  theist,"  asks  Frederic  Harrison, 
"  be  one  who  has  a  religion  ?"  ''  All  that  he  does, 
as  a  theist,  is  to  answer  a  certain  cosmical  problem 
in  a  certain  wa}^"  Nothing  is  plainer  to  my  mind 
than  this  :  that  the  theistic  dogma  does  not  make  a 
man  religious.  On  scientific  or  on  philosophical 
grounds  a  man  may  close  with  the  hypothesis  of  a 
god  as  on  the  whole  the  best  that  he  can  frame  to 
account  for  the  existence  and  the  order  of  the 
world.  But  science  and  philosophy  are  not  reli- 
gion, and  their  hypotheses  are  not  the  substance  of 
religious  faith.     The  idea  of  God,  like  the  idea  of 
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immortality,  is  exceedingly  elastic.  It  holds  what 
is  put  into  it.  By  itself  it  is  no  more  religious  than 
the  idea  of  gravitation.  Like  that  it  is  a  cosmical 
theory.  Its  representative  value  is  its  real  value. 
If  it  is  the  containing  sphere  of  awe  and  reverence, 
adoration,  trust  and  loyalty,  then  it  is  repre- 
sentative of  religion.  Otherwise  not.  Intellec- 
tually and  formally  a  man  may  be  a  theist  and 
have  very  little  or  no  religion.  Intellectually  and 
formally  a  man  may  refrain  from  the  theistic  affir- 
mation ;  he  may  even  permit  himself  to  be  called 
an  atheist,  even  prefer  to  be  so  called,  and  never- 
theless he  may  be  (he  is  by  no  means  necessarily) 
profoundly  religious.  For  rehgion  is  an  awful, 
tender,  solemn,  earnest,  trustful  sense  of  our  rela- 
tion to  the  great  Sum  of  Universal  Life  and  Law, 
and  it  happens  often  that  just  in  proportion  as  this 
sense  is  vivid  and  profound  a  man  is  disinclined  to 
accept  any  statement  which  other  men  have  made 
of  the  ultimate  mystery  of  being,  or  to  make  any 
statement  of  his  own.  How  many  noisy  pietists 
there  are  who  insist  that  unless  a  man  believes  in 
a  personal  god  he  cannot  be  religious.  But  you 
and  I  know  several  persons  who  cannot  make  this 
affirmation  simpl}^  because  they  dare  not  seem  to 
limit  the  divine  perfection,  who  nevertheless  are 
full  to  overflowing  with  that  awe  and  reverence 
and  trust  and  loyalty  without  which  there  is  no 
religion,  but  with  which  there  must  be  religion 
whatever  dogmas  are  wanting. 

The  story  runs  that  once  upon  a  time  a  moun- 
tain-climber, straining  every  nerve  to  reach  what 
seemed  a  point  which  never   had   been   reached 
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before,  found  on  arriving  there  some  rude  inscrip- 
tion proving  that  other  feet  had  pressed  the  spot 
before  his  own.  So  I  have  led  you  far  and  long 
this  morning,  and  to  a  point  where  you  have 
thought  perhaps  only  the  most  adventurous  ra- 
tionalist, if  any  one,  had  been  before :  and  behold 
awaiting  us  this  inscription,  carved  with  no  trem- 
bling hand  but  with  good,  strong,  incisive  down- 
right strokes  :  ''No  definition  of  religion  can  be  satis- 
factory unless  it  surrenders  all  distinctions  between 
essential  and  non-essential  dogmas  ;  unless ,  in  fact,  it 
is  capable  of  endnacing  witJiin  its  scope  every  conceiv- 
able opinion  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  coiiscien- 
tiously  held!'  Who  carved  these  words  upon  the 
rock  in  this  pure  mountain  air?  No  rude  icono- 
clast, but  one^  who  glories  in  the  Christian  name ; 
one  who  is  still,  after  some  sort,  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  not  consideration 
for  himself  that  he  is  asking.  "  Cursed  be  those 
who  have  said  our  good  things  before  us,"  was  the 
old  Roman  saying.  But  we  will  substitute  a  bless- 
ing for  the  curse. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter :  Re- 
ligion without  dogma ;  without  any  speculative 
doctrine  that  is  regarded  as  a  test  of  personal 
character  or  social  worth.  No  dogma  is  essential 
to  religion,  not  even  those  dogmas  of  theism  and  a 
future  life  which  may  be  correlated  with  so  much 
religiousness  and  are  not  infrequently  correlated 
with  little  or  with  none.    -Have   I  then   made  it 

*J.  Allanson  Picton:  The  Mystery  of  Matter,  p.  213.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  recent  book  more  significant  than  this  or  more 
deeply  religious. 
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appear  that  very  little  is  essential  to  religion? 
Very  little  dogma ;  none  at  all.  But  of  something 
better  than  dogma  much.  Much  of  that  awe,  that 
reverence,  that  trust,  that  loyalty,  which  evermore 
elude  all  verbal  definition.  These  are  essential  to 
religion.  Without  these  religion  is  impossible. 
But  whenever  and  wherever  the  heart  of  any  man 
or  woman  is  deeply  touched  with  the  majestic 
order  of  the  world,  and  deeply  pledged  to  make 
his  or  her  individual  life  harmonious  with  that 
order,  and  to  help  other  men  and  women  to  this 
goal,  there  is  the  essence  of  religion. 

Blessed  are  they  who  can  bind  up  with  this  the 
sense  of  an  abiding  Thought  and  Will  and  Justice 
at  the  heart  of  things,  and  the  assurance  or  the 
hope  of  glad  co-operation  with  this  Central  Life 
beyond  the  circumstance  of  death.  But  we  shall 
not  advance  either  the  one  thing  or  the  other  by 
treating  as  a  crime  the  inability  of  men  to  subscribe 
to  our  articles  of  belief.  It  may  seem  to  some  of 
you  that  the  tendency  of  my  discourse  is  to  make 
it  easier  for  men  and  women  to  refuse  assent  to 
those  doctrines  which  have  heretofore  been  most 
intimately  associated  with  religion.  Yes,  if  the 
assent  cannot  be  given  from  the  heart.  For 
assent  without  conviction  is  not  a  thing  to  be  de- 
sired. But  it  is  my  deep  persuasion  that  by  re- 
moving these  doctrines  completely  from  the  sphere 
of  praise  and  blame  we  make  assent  to  them  based 
on  conviction  much  nxore  easy  and  natural.  There 
is  something  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  in  every  decent 
man.  He  will  do  nothing  on  compulsion.  Treat 
men  as  criminals  unless  they  can  agree  with  you 
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concerning  God  and  Immortality,  and  their  diver- 
gence from  you  will  increase.  But  let  them  know 
that  you  respect  their  rights  of  personal  conviction, 
and  already  they  are  half  converted  to  your  creed. 

Are  your  beliefs  in  God  and  Immortality  the 
most  dearly  prized  of  all  your  spiritual  posses- 
sions ?  Then  you  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  till  you 
can  share  this  blessedness  with  others  and  with 
all.  And  to  the  end  that  yoiL  may  do  so  beware 
lest  you  should  ever  visit  with  your  blame  the 
doubt  or  the  denial  of  any  honest  man.  The  form 
of  the  denial  may  be  coarse  and  hard,  and  then  the 
form  is  blamable.  But  doubt  and  denial  in  them- 
selves are  never  blamable.  To  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  so  may  be  to  quench  the  holy  spirit 
in  some  troubled  heart  which  but  for  your  pre- 
sumption would  attain  to  light  and  peace. 

Religion  without  dogma !  without  any  specula- 
tive doctrine  that  is  regarded  as  a  test  of  personal 
character  or  social  worth !  Beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  to  hu- 
manity the  good  tidings  of  this  consummation  so 
long  desired  of  many  noble  spirits  and  so  long  de- 
layed !  O,  yovi  who  pined  in  dungeons  or  were 
broken  on  the  wheel  or  stood  undaunted  in  the 
fire,  know  that  the  days  of  our  deliverance  are  at 
hand ;  and  you  who  for  opinion's  sake  have  borne 
the  scornful  words  and  the  averted  glances  of 
your  fellow-men,  rejoice  with  us,  wherever  you 
may  be,  that  yet  a  little  while  and  the  essentials  in 
religion  shall  be  no  speculative  doctrines,  even  the 
grandest  that  can  appeal  to  our  intelligence,  but 
the  disposition  to  love  everything  that  is  beautiful, 
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the  mind  to  seek  everything  that  is  true,  the  will 
to  do  everything  that  is  right. 

*'  Ring,  bells  in  unreared  steeples, 
The  joy  of  unborn  peoples! 
Sound,  trumpets  far  off  blown. 
Your  triumph  is  our  own! 

"  Parcel  and  part  of  all, 
We  keep  the  festival, 
Fore-reach  the  good  to  be, 
And  share  the  victory." 


RADICAL  BIGOTRY. 


"  Literary  snobs !"  says  Thackeray,  in  that 
charming  satire  in  which  every  variety  of  the 
genus  snob  is  analyzed  as  carefully  as  Prof.  Gray 
could  analyze  the  varieties  of  some  botanical  ge- 
nus— ''  Literary  snobs  !  There  are  no  literary 
snobs.  There  are  snobs  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  human  life.  But  snobs  in  literature  !• 
Never!"  And  so  it  may  be  that  when  I  announce 
*'  Radical  Bigotry"  as  the  subject  of  my  discourse 
this  morning  some  of  you  will  say  to  yourselves, 
''  Radical  bigotry  !  Why,  there  is  no  such  thing. 
There  is  orthodox  bigotry,  and  semi-orthodox,  in 
great  abundance;  but  radical  bigotry!  Impossi- 
ble !"  And  yet  before  Thackeray  gets  through 
with  his  essay  upon  literary  snobs  he  makes  it 
plain  that  this  variety  also  has  many  representa- 
tives. And  before  I  finish  my  discourse  I  may  suc- 
ceed as  well  in  making  it  appear  that  ''  Radical 
Bigotry"  is  not  an  idle  phrase,  but  that  there  is  a 
veritable  something  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
community.  It  may  even  prove  that  some  of  you 
will  go  away  convinced  that  the  gentleman  or 
lady  in  the  pew  next  to  yours,  or  next  but  one,  is  a 
radical  bigot.  And  this  gentleman  or  lady  may 
have  the  same  opinion  about  somebody  else.    '*  Pec- 
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pie  /;/  tJie  next  house  do  always  play  the  piano  so 
dreadfull)^ !"  said  a  young  lady. 

There  is  a  ''  RoUo  Storv"  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  word  bigot  which  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  If  it  is  true,  it  throws  but  little  light 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  that  Rollo, 
the  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  desiring  that  King 
Charles  would  cede  to  him  the  province  of  Neus- 
tria,  was  told  that  as  a  condition  of  the  cession  he 
must  kiss  the  king's  foot.  **  Nc  se,  hi  Gott .'"  he  said, 
which  hardly  needs  translation.  If  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  word  bigot,  and  the  origin  of  a  word 
were  final  in  determining  its  meaning,  a  bigot  would 
be  a  man  who  would  not  demean  himself  for  a  piece 
of  real  estate  or — translating  the  particular  into 
the  universal — for  any  material  advantage.  But 
evidentlv  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word 
bigot  as  we  at  present  use  it.  If  it  were,  the  more 
bigots  we  could  have  the  better  it  would  be.  They 
would  have  been  invaluable  in  the  political  cam- 
paign Avhich  we  have  just  concluded.  For  men 
have  stooped  much  lower  than  Rollo  Duke  of 
Normandy  was  expected  to,  for  a  few  votes.  A 
decent  man  would  rather  kiss  a  king's  or  even  a 
boss's  foot  a  hundred  times  a  day  than  do  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  done  to  save  the  country 
from  the  ruin  which  happily  has  overtaken  it. 

But  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  not  final 
in  determining  its  meaning  all  the  centuries  down. 
A  thousand  words  are  citable  in  proof  of  this. 
Take  the  word  pagans.  It  meant  only  villagers  at 
first.  The  people  in  the  villages  did  not  accept 
Christianity  so  readily  as  the  people  in  the  cities, 
and  hence  the  secondary  and  now  exclusive  mean- 
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ing  of  the  word.  Take  the  word  tyrant.  Once  it 
only  meant  a  ruler.  Then  in  Athens  came  the 
thirty  rulers  who  were  tyrants  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  and  ever  since  the  word  has  had  an  evil 
odor.  So  that,  despite  the  proverb,  a  king  can 
sometimes  change  the  meaning  of  a  word.  x\fter 
the  time  of  Rollo,  the  Normans,  it  is  said,  were 
called  bigots  with  playful  reference  to  his  manly 
oath,  but  by  what  processes  the  words  bigot  and 
bigotry  came  to  have  their  present  meanings  no  ac- 
count is  given.  Did  the  Normans  show  a  perverse 
and  unreasonble  attachment  to  their  own  opin- 
ions, with  a  prevailing  disposition  to  think  that  all 
who  did  not  agree  with  them  were  knaves  or  fools  ? 
If  so,  this  would  account  for  the  historic  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  But  that  to  sa}^  a  man  was  a 
Norman  or  a  bigot  was  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  had  such  perverse  and  unreasonable  attachment 
to  his  opinions,  and  such  an  illiberal  disposition  to- 
wards persons  not  agreeing  with  him,  we  are  not 
aware.  The  origin  of  the  present  meanings  of  the 
words  bigot  and  bigotry  must  then  remain  in 
doubt. 

But  the  meanings  themselves  are  not  doubtful. 
Bv  whatever  processes  they  were  imported,  they 
are  at  present  plain  enough.  But  how  does  this 
affirmation  agree  with  the  evident  misuse  of  the 
terms  bigot  and  bigotry  which  is  so  common  in 
society  ?  If  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  plain, 
why  is  the  misuse  of  them  so  common  ?  And  it  is 
common  in  both  orthodox  and  heterodox  circles. 
A  man  is  accused  of  bigotry  when  his  imaginary 
fault  is  a  real  virtue.  Firmly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  opinion,  he  does  not  propose  to  give 
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it  up  the  moment  it  is  challenged.  He  has  not 
formed  it  hastily.  Much  reading-  and  thinking 
have  gone  to  shape  it  and  establish  it.  Why  should 
he  not  hold  it  with  as  firm  a  grasp  as  if  it  were  a 
sword  or  trowel?  Why  should  he  strike  his  col- 
ors to  the  first  hostile  craft  that  sends  a  shot  whiz- 
zing across  his  bow  ?  This  is  a  department  of  the 
ethics  of  intellect  in  which  men  of  the  most  vari- 
ous and  even  opposite  opinions  have  still  much  to 
learn.  How  often  does  the  radical  or  progressive 
thinker  accuse  the  stationar}'  or  conservative  think- 
er of  a  bigoted  attachment  to  his  views  when  his 
only  meaning  is  that  he  is  firmly  convinced  of 
their  truth,  and  that,  being  so,  he  does  not  propose 
to  give  them  up  without  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons !  And  on  the  other  hand,  how  often  does  the 
stationar}^  or  conservative  thinker  accuse  the  radi- 
cal or  progressive  thinker  of  a  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  his  opinions  when  his  onl}^  meaning  is 
that  the  person  whom  he  thus  accuses  is  firmly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and  that, 
being  so,  he  proposes  to  maintain  them  till  he  has 
seen  good  reasons  for  abandoning  them  and  adopt- 
ing others  in  their  place !  But  if  men  really  know 
what  bigotry  is,  whv  do  they  use  the  word  to 
label  those  who  are  not  bigots?  Wh}^  do  they 
use  it  as  if  it  were  synonymous  with  firmness  of 
personal  conviction,  and  so  contribute  to  make 
this  which  is  a  sterling  virtue  appear  to  be  a  fault? 
Why  but  because  something  of  bigotry  lurks  in 
their  own  hearts?  Whatever  comprehension  of  the 
ethics  of  intellect  they  may  have,  they  have  not  the 
moral  courage  to  apply  their  principles,  but  must 
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regard  the  holding  of  opinions  differing  from  their 
own  as  a  more  or  less  criminal  offence. 

We  know  what  bigotry  is.  We  know  it  is  not 
firmniBS  of  personal  conviction.  What  we  need  is 
to  realize  our  knowledge ;  to  make  it  the  founda- 
tion of  our  sentiment  and  speech.  Then  we  shall 
call  no  man  a  bigot  because  he  refuses  to  give  up 
his  well-considered  opinion  in  exchange  for  our 
well-considered  opinion  or,  it  may  be,  our  ill-con- 
sidered opinion.  For  the  spectacle  is  not  infre- 
quent of  those,  conservatives  and  radicals,  who  hold 
their  own  opinions  bv  the  slightest  tenure  of  in- 
vestigation, charging  with  bigotry  those  who  have 
done  their  best  to  test  the  opinions  which  they 
hold,  because  thev  hold  them  with  a  firm  and 
manly  grip.  Remember  that  there  is  more  of  big- 
otry in  attachment  to  the  most  liberal  opinions 
which  have  not  been  well  considered  than  in  at- 
tachment the  most  devoted  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive opinions  which  have  been  well  considered. 
It  is  not  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  opinions,  the 
conservatism  or  radicalism  oi  opinions,  that  makes 
a  man  a  bigot  or  frees  him  from  all  taint  of  bigot- 
ry. x\s  Milton  said  that  the  truth  a  man  holds 
becomes  his  heresy  if  he  holds  it  because  his  min- 
ister or  presbytery  tells  him  to,  so  the  truth  a 
man  holds  becomes  his  bigotry  if  he  holds  it  from 
prejudice  or  passion  or  without  any  good  and  suf- 
ficient reason  which  he  himself  can  give.  There 
are  conservatives  who  hold  to  their  opinions  be- 
cause they  have  been  conscientiously  convinced 
by  long  and  patient  study  that  they  are  the  truth 
of  God,  and  there  are  radicals  who  hold  to  their 
opinions  simply  because  they  have  been  drifted  to 
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their  feet.  There  might  be  more  of  bigotry  in  a 
very  feeble  attachment  to  opinions  in  the  latter 
case  than  in  the  most  tenacious  in  the  former. 
And  here  is  where  the  radical  bigotry  conies  in. 
It  takes  a  great  variety  of  forms.  But  this  is  one 
of  the  most  common.  Show  me  a  man — and  you 
can  find  such  without  a  lantern  in  the  daytime — 
who  holds  the  most  advanced  opinions  by  the 
feeblest  tenure  of  personal  investigation  or  intelli- 
gence, who  nevertheless  indulges  in  wholesale  rep- 
robation of  persons  of  conservative  opinions,  no 
matter  with  what  conscientiousness  they  are  held 
— show  me  such  a  man,  and,  though  the  opinions 
that  he  holds  are  without  exception  those  which  I 
most  heartily  approve,  I  will  show  you  a  radical 
bigot. 

But  accidental  and  ill-considered  opinions  are 
not  the  invariable  concomitants  of  bigotry,  con- 
servative or  radical.  They  are,  however,  its  most 
frequent  concomitants.  It  is  men  who  have  formed 
their  opinions  with  very  little  care,  who  have  found 
themselves  somehow,  they  scarcely  know  how,  in 
the  possession  of  a  certain  creed,  who  are  most 
apt  to  violate  the  rights  of  personal  conviction. 
It  is  naturally  and  inevitably  so.  A  man  must 
earn  a  right  to  his  opinions  by  patient  and  labori- 
ous digging  at  their  roots  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  sacredness  of  personal  conviction,  in  order  to 
do  others  justice  when  they  differ  from  him  frank- 
ly. There  can  be  bigotry  where  there  is  not  igno- 
rance ;  but  of  all  the  mothers  of  bigotry,  ignorance 
is  the  most  prolific. 

To  hold  fast  to  one's  opinion  is  not  bigotry,  but 
It  is  bigotry  to  hold  fast  to  one's  opinion  because 
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it  is  an  old  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  or  because  it 
is  a  new  opinion  on  the  other.  Show  me  a  man 
who  makes  the  newness,  the  radicalness  of  his  opin- 
ions, the  degree  of  their  divergence  from  the  popu- 
lar standards,  the  measure  of  their  worth,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  radical  bigot.  Though  he  is  never 
tired  of  fulminating  against  bigotry,  he  is  himself 
no  whit  less  of  a  bigot  upon  this  account.  I  have 
heard  one  say  of  his  essa}'-,  ''  I  have  made  it  just 
as  radical  as  1  could  make  it.  '  And  if  I  knew  of 
any  way  in  which  I  could  make  it  more  radical 
than  it  is,  I  would  make  it  so."  This  is  radical  big- 
otry. It  makes  not  truth,  but  difference  from  the 
popular  standards,  the  measure  of  intellectual  valid- 
ity. But  what  we  want  to  know  is  not  whether 
an  opinion  is  old  or  new,  but  whether  it  is  true  or 
false.  If  it  is  false,  no  age  can  make  it  any  better, 
no  youth  can  make  it  any  worse.  If  it  is  true,  no 
age  can  dim  its  lustre  and  no  late  discovery  can 
cheapen  it.  But  my  friend  who  said  of  his  essay, 
^'  It  is  as  radical  as  I  could  make  it,  and  if  I  knew  of 
any  way  in  which  I  could  make  it  more  radical  I 
would  do  so,"  would  probably  suggest  that  the 
presumption  is  against  the  truth  of  old  opinions 
and  equally  in  favor  of  certain  new  opinions  which 
are  to  be  developed  sooner  or  later.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly so.  The  tendency  of  opinion  is  un- 
doubtedly to  higher  forms  of  truth. 

"  For  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts   of  men   are  widened   by  the  process  of  the 
suns." 

But  it  surely  does  not  follow  because  the  tendency 
of  opinion  generally  is  to  higher  forms  of  truth 
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that  your  particular  newness  or  mine  is  necessarily 
truer  than  the  received  opinions  of  the  time.  The 
history  of  human  thought  is  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  new  opinions  that  have  not  been  justi- 
fied by  the  patient  tests  of  time.  How  many  acorns 
will  drop  down  upon  the  earth  during  this  autumn- 
time  for  every  oak  that  will  from  these  derive  the 
germ  of  centuries  of  growth  !  As  many  are  the 
opinions  which  seem  promising  enough  at  first, 
but  never  fructify  :  perhaps  because  they  dp  not 
drop  on  favorable  ground  or  under  an  auspicious 
sky ;  perhaps  because  they  have  in  them  some 
principle  of  weakness  and  deca}'.  Whatever  be 
the  reason,  the  new  opinions  that  speedily  perish 
far  outnumber  the  old  opinions  that  gradually  de- 
cay. "  In  the  morning  they  are  like  grass  that 
groweth  up.  In  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and 
withereth."  Granted  that  an  old  opinion,  as  such,  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  true  as  a  new  opinion  as  such  ;  that 
truth  is  to  be  the  possession  of  the  future  as  it  nev- 
er has  been  the  possession  of  the  past.  But  the 
established  opinions  of  any  given  time  are  proved 
by  the  persistency  that  has  established  them  to 
have  at  least  a  proximate  value,  to  which  new 
opinions  as  such  can  lay  no  claim.  There  was  more 
than  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  rejoinder  of  the 
Englishman  who  was  upbraided  by  a  Unitarian 
for  not  openly  adhering  to  the  Unitarian  Church. 
''  I  connect  myself  with  the  Church  of  England," 
he  said,  ''  because  it  is  the  established  thing.  Now 
get  your  Unitarian  thing  established  and  I  will 
connect  myself  with  that."  That  a  thing  is  estab- 
lished always  proves  that  it  has  a  certain  validity. 
The  preservation  of  the  fittest  holds  in  the  sphere 
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of  Opinions  as  elsewhere.  Possession  is  nine  points 
of  the  law.  But  the  opinicjn  which  survives  is  sel- 
dom the  opinion  of  anv  individual.  As  Emerson 
lias  written,  "The  individual  is  always  mistaken;" 
and,  as  another  has  said,  ''  The  only  intellectual 
scheme  which  history  respects  is  that  which  grows 
bv  its  own  slow,  irresistible  process  from  the  con- 
tributions of  the  millions  of  honest,  intelligent, 
thinking  men  who  do  each  his  best  to  shape  his 
own  thought  to  the  demand  of  his  own  time." 

These  considerations  (jught  to  avail  with  us  to 
keep  us  back  from  any  pride  of  newness,  any  un- 
wise resolves  to  make  our  opinions  as  radical  as 
possible.  Let  us  make  our  opinions  as  true  as  pos- 
sible, whether  they  are  old  or  new,  conservative 
or  radical.  ''  Truth  for  authority,  not  authority 
for  truth,"  was  the  favorite  motto  of  the  dear,  no- 
ble woman  who  has  just  closed  in  death  or  higher 
life  her  long  career  of  earthly  usefulness.  "  Truth 
for  authority,  not  authority  for  truth  ;"  I  have  it 
written  in  her  own  clear  hand  over  her  own  im- 
mortal name — Lucretia  Mott.  And  whatever  the 
*' authority  for  truth"  that  is  urged  on  our  accept 
ance — be  it  that  of  the  church  or  the  Bible,  or  that 
of  radicalism,  newness,  difference  from  the  accepted 
formulas — the  motto  loses  nothing  of  its  force.  Rad- 
ical bigotry  evinces  in  itself  no  more  subtle  form 
than  in  the  disposition  to  elevate  radicalism  (rs  such 
into  an  authority.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ! 
Truth  for  authority,  not  authority  for  truth. 

Another  form  this  Proteus  assumes  is  that  of  the 
presumption  that  all  the  courage  and  nobility  are 
on  the  side  of  those  who  break  with  the  existing 
order.     It  is  not  so.     The  test  of  courage  and  no- 
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bility  is  not  the  acceptance  of  new  opinions  any 
more  than  it  is  the  cleaving  to  the  old.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  men  to  be  more  noble  and  courageous 
in  their  adhesion  to  established  and  popular  forms 
of  belief  than  in  their  rejection  of  these.  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford,  one  of  the  brightest  and  the  best  of  men, 
once  said  to  me,  "  You  radical  fellows  are  not  go- 
ing to  monopolize  among  yourselves  all  the  hon- 
ors of  martyrdom.  Let  me  tell  you  it  isn't  any 
easy  matter  to  stand  by  the  old  opinions  with  all 
your  friends  deserting  them  and  wondering  how 
you  can  be  such  a  fool  as  not  to  give  them  up." 
True  enough  !  The  time  has  already  come  in  the 
Unitarian  body  when  it  requires  more  courage  to 
publicly  defend  certain  antiquated  ideas  of  the 
Bible,  for  example,  than  to  oppose  them.  One  of 
the  ministers  who  was  at  Saratoga  said  to  me, 
"  The  only  trouble  with  Hall's  paper  was  that  we 
all  agreed  to  it."  Now  "  Hall's  paper,"  as  I  have 
told  you,  was  a  paper  on  the  Bible  embodying 
almost  precisely  the  same  views  that  I  embodied 
in  my  lectures  on  the  Bible  from  this  desk.  For 
me  to  advocate  these  views  in  any  Unitarian  assem 
bly  would  now  require  no  courage,  but  it  would 
require  considerable  for  any  one  to  oppose  them 
knowing  himself  to  be  almost  alone. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  candid  person  can  deny 
that  the  drift  of  intelhgence  and  culture  at  the 
present  time  is  away  from  the  supernatural  Chris- 
tian dogma.  But  do  you  suppose  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  men  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
obliged  to  assent  to  this  dogma  to  feel  that  by 
so  doing  they  rank  themselves  with  the  stationary 
ignorance,  not  with  the  advancing  culture,  of  the 
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world?  Must  it  not  be  a  great  deal  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  feel  that  you  are  one  of  the  intelli- 
gent, progressive  people  ?  Verily,  in  the  region  of 
pure  thought,  ecclesiastical  complications  aside,  it 
is  no  hardship  to  break  with  the  supernatural  tra- 
dition. On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  flattering  to 
one's  sense  of  personal  consideration.  But  even 
were  this  quite  otherwise,  isolation  and  antagonism 
have  their  charms  for  certain  natures  quite  as 
much  a«  companionship  and  agreement  for  others. 
It  is  no  more  heroic  for  some  men  to  go  out  than 
it  is  for  others  to  stay  in.  The  "  Dare  you  ?"  may 
come  quite  as  appropriately  from  the  man  willing 
t©  sink  himself  in  a  great  common  life  as  from  the 
radical  come-outer.  There  are  men  who  covet 
space  and  freedom,  but  whose  convictions  keep 
them  in  the  ancient  fold.  There  are  others  whose 
craving  is  for  peace  and  fellowship,  whose  convic- 
tions drive  them  forth,  like  Abraham  in  the  legend, 
not  knowing  whither.  And  it  is  radical  bigotry,  see- 
ing that  these  things  are  so,  for  any  man  of  radical 
opinions  to  speak  or  act  as  if  courage  and  nobility 
and  sacrifice  were  onlv  possible  for  the  dissentients 
from  the  popular  creed.  Conformity  and  dissent 
prove  nothing  by  themselves.  We  must  know  the 
hearts  of  men  to  know  whether  conformity  or  dis- 
sent is  more  courageous  and  self-sacrificing  for  the 
individual  man.  There  is  a  parable  by  a  modern 
poet  so  apt  with  reference  to  these  principles  that 
I  am  trying  to  exhibit. that  I  will  make  it  a  part  of 
my  discourse : 

"  Doubting  Thomas  and  loving  John, 
With  the  others,  walking  on. 
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"  '  Tell  me  now,  John,  dare  you  be 
One  of  the  small  minority; 
To  be  lonely  in  your  thought, 
Never  to  be  sought  or  bought; 
To  be  dropped  and  shunned,  and  go 
Through  the  world  esteemed  its  foe; 
To  bear  off  your  titles  well — 
Heretic  and  infidel; 
To  be  singled  out  and  hissed, 
Pointed  at  as  one  unblessed; 
Warred  against  in  whispers  faint. 
Lest  the  children  catch  a  taint  ? 
If  you  dare,  come  now  with  me. 
Fearless,  confident,  and  free.' 

*'  '  Thomas,  do  you  dare  to  be 
One  of  the  great  majority; 
To  be  only  as  the  rest, 
■  With  God's  common  blessings  blest; 
To  accept  in  humble  part 
Truth  that  shines  on  every  heart; 
To  be  never  set  on  high 
Where  the  envious  curses  fly; 
Never  name  and  fame  to  find. 
Far  outstripped  in  soul  or  mind; 
To  be  hid,  except  to  God, 
As  one  grass-blade  in  the  sod, 
Under  foot  with  millions  trod  ? 
If  you  dare,  come  with  us  be 
Lost  in  love's  great  unity.'  " 

Opinions  have  a  chronolog-ical  as  well  as  a  lo^-i- 
cal  order.  Taken  in  the  latter,  there  is  no  superi- 
ority of  the  new  opinions  over  the  old,  or  the  old 
over  the  new.  But  the  chronolog-ical  order  is  that 
of  actual  life.  Men  are  not  merelv  individuals ;  they 
are  the  children  of  their  parents,  the  grandchildren 
of  their  grand-parents,  and  so  on.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  a  social  order  which  inherits  the  tendencies 
and  aptitudes  and  prejudices  of  the  past.     These 
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are  the  determining  forces  in  the  make-up  of  opin- 
ion to  a  considerable  extent.  Men  believe  so  and 
so  because  their  parents  and  grand-parents  be- 
Heved  so  and  so.  They  believe  so  and  so  because 
the  society  in  which  they  are  immersed  believes 
so  and  so,  and  this  not  consciously  but  uncon- 
sciously ;  these  factors  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment warping  the  judgments  constantly  in  all  sorts 
of  quiet,  secret  ways.  Nothing  in  all  the  range  of 
modern  thought  is  better  established  than  these 
conclusions.  It  is  only  radicalism  which  allows 
them  their  full  force.  See,  then,  how  unbecom- 
ing it  is  for  men  who  claim  that  the}'  are  mod- 
ern, rationalistic,  scientific,  to  treat  their  con- 
servative opponents  as  if  they  were  in  a  logical 
order  only,  not  in  a  chronological,  not  in  an  heredi- 
tary and  social  order.  For  us  to  do  this  is  con- 
vincing either  that  we  do  not  appreciate  the  force 
of  our  own  creed  or  that  we  do  not  apply  it.  In 
the  conservative,  obliviousness  to  the  factors  of 
heredity  and  environment  would  be  only  natural, 
for  his  creed  makes  no  allowance  for  these  things. 
But  such  obliviousness  in  us  is  quite  unpardon- 
able. So  long  as  it  is  characteristic  of  our  judg- 
ments it  proves  either  that  we' are  only  half  edu- 
cated in  the  modern  creed  or  that  we  have  not  the 
virtue  of  our  opinions.  We  measure  our  oppo- 
nents by  their  standards,  not  by  our  own,  when 
we  regard  them  simply  as  members  of  a  logical 
order  and  make  no  allowance  for  the  bias  of 
heredity  and  environment.  Opinion  is  not  the 
simple  result  of  a  simple  force,  and  this  the 
force  of  reason.  It  is  a  compound  result  de- 
termined by  many  different  forces,  modifying  and 
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supporting  each  other.  Every  man  who  is  a 
scribe  well  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  mod- 
ern thought  knows  this,  and,  knowing  it,  he  is  a 
radical  bigot  if  he  makes  no  allowance  for  it,  but 
holds  men  responsible  for  their  opinions  as  if  they 
were  the  result  of  logic  only,  and  as  if  the  logic 
presented  itself  at  one  and  the  same  angle  to  the 
most  various  minds.  Verily,  when  we  consider  to 
what  extent  the  creeds  of  superstition  are  in  the 
marrow  of  men's  bones,  the  silty  deposit  which  the 
flood  of  years  has  left  upon  these  inland  shores, 
and  to  what  extent  the  outward  order  of  societ}^ 
conspires  with  men's  organic  tendencies,  we  ought 
not  to  be  impatient  with  the  slow  development  of 
what  seems  to  us  the  higher  truth.  We  ought 
rather  to  wonder  and  rejoice  that  the  development 
has  acquired  such  a  momentum  and  velocity  in 
spite  of  all  the  friction  it  has  had  to  overcome. 

Again,  it  is  radical  bigotry  not  to  make  allow- 
ance for  the  hundred  and  the  thousand  circum- 
stances which  determine  individual  minds  in  this 
or  that  direction.  Why  take  so  much  credit  to 
yourself  for  the  opinions  which  you  hold,  as  if  it 
were  altogether  your  good  virtue,  and  not  in  the 
least  your  good  fortune,  that  has  made  you  secure 
of  their  possession  ?  You  blame  A  and  B  for  their 
backwardness,  but  if  they  had  had  your  opportu- 
nities they  might  now  be  far  ahead  of  you  instead 
of  being  behind  you  in  the  race.  "  There  goes 
John  Newton  but  for  the  grace  of  God,"  said 
Cowper's  dreadful  friend,  seeing  a  man  upon  his 
way  to  execution,  fettered  hands  and  feet.  "  There 
goes  John  Chadwick  but  for  the  grace  of  God,"  I 
have  said,  or  might  have  said,  a  hundred  times,  as 
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I  have  seen  some  victim  of  the  old  theology,  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  its  old  rusty  manacles  of  form 
and  creed,  and  dragged  along  to  intellectual  de- 
capitation. But  for  the  grace  of  God  I  But  for 
some  personal  influence  that  was  not  of  my  own 
choosing  bringing  its  timely  message  to  my  mind 
and  heart.  But  for  some  noble  book  dropping 
its  timely  seed  into  the  waiting  furrows.  John 
Wesley  knew,  or  thought  he  did,  to  a  minute, 
almost  to  a  second,  the  time  of  his  conversion. 
And  I  have  thought  that  had  the  chances  of  a  sin- 
gle evening  been  a  little  different,  I  might  never 
have  drunk  so  deeply  as  I  have  of  the  deep  wells 
of  rationalistic  thought,  but  might  have  gone  all 
my  days  watering  a  stick  in  the  desert,  trying  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  I  re- 
member how  the  moonlight  lured  me  on  upon  my 
solitary  walk  and  past  the  door  where  I  had  meant 
to  stop  and  ask  advice,  knowing  beforehand  that 
the  advice,  if  taken,  would  be,  however  well  in- 
tended, fatal  to  my  singleness  of  mind,  my  disposi- 
tion to  seek  the  truth  and  the  truth  only.  Had  I 
gone  wrong  that  night,  would  other  influences 
have  interfered  to  save  me  from  the  pit  which  I 
had  dug  for  my  own  feet  ?  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  do  know  that  every  man  who  has  arrived  at 
the  delights  and  satisfactions  of  a  rational  creed 
must  be  aware,  unless  he  is  a  miserable  egotist, 
that  his  arrival  here  has  not  been  owing  entirely 
to  his  own  faithfulness  and  courage,  but  that 
events  have  graciously  conspired  to  bring  him 
into  such  relations  with  men  and  books  and  his 
own  deeper  self  as  made  it  easy  and  natural  for 
him  to  put  off  the  old  man  of  superstition  and  put 
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on  the  new  man  of  free  and  rational  conviction. 
It  is  radical  bigotry  to  make  no  such  allowance  as 
this  in  your  own  case.  It  is  radical  bigotry  to 
assume  that  all  have  had  your  gracious  opportu- 
nities ;  not  to  allow  that,  if  thev  had  enjoyed  them, 
those  who  are  in  the  hindmost  ranks  or  standing  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  you  might  be  marching  abreast 
with  you  in  freedom's  van. 

This,  also,  it  seems  to  me,  should  have  due 
weight  in  the  determination  of  those  sentiments 
with  which  we,  who  find  ourselves  separated  b}^  our 
convictions  from  the  creeds  of  the  majority,  should 
regard  those  from  whom  we  are  thus  separated. 
Creeds  do  not,  anv  more  than  analogies,  go  upon 
all  fours.  Everv  section  is  not  cherished  with  an 
equal  satisfaction.  Certain  sections  may  be  only 
tolerated  for  the  sake  of  others  that  ccndd  not  be 
given  up.  Again,  a  creed  is  often  cherished  for 
what  it  symbolizes  or  suggests  rather  than  for 
what  it  directlv  teaches.  It  may  be  cherished  for 
the  associations  it  excites.  Not  the  hard  lines  of 
dogma,  but 

"  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

may  be  the  endearing  traits.  Out  of  the  creed,  as 
out  of  some  old,  cumbrous  antique  frame,  may 
look  a  mother's  pleading  eyes,  a  father's  hon- 
est face.  It  was  their  creed.  This  makes  it 
dear.  Their  lives  were  so  strong  and  ])ure,  and 
they  thought  it  was  this  creed  that  made  them  so. 
There  must  have  been  something  good  and  sweet 
in  it,  men  say,  to  nourish  lives  like  theirs,  and  so 
they  take  the  best  and  let  the  rest  go  by.     And  so 
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they  import  generous  constructions  of  their  own. 
A  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  work  is  going  on  in 
every  Christian  community  at  the  present  time. 
And  it  is  radical  bigotry  for  us,  for  whom  the  an- 
cient creeds  have  lost  all  attractiveness,  not  to 
acknowledge  all  this  work  and  openly  rejoice  in  it. 
It  is  radical  bigotry  to  go  on  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year  fulminating  at  dogmas  which  ev- 
erybody believed  once,  as  if  everybody  believed 
them  now,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  sects  has 
broken  with  them  on  every  side.  Certainly  we  must 
not  be  too  optimistic.  A  Pocasset  tragedy  is  con- 
vincing that  there  are  eddies,  almcjst  within  hail  of 
Boston's  gilded  dome,  where  poor  distracted  s(ju1s 
are  caught  and  whirled  around  in  miserable  gyra- 
tions, while  the  great  stream  of  men's  progressive 
thought  goes  dancing  on  its  way.  Doubtless  there 
are  such  eddies  all  along  the  stream.  But,  while 
not  forgetting  these,  and  not  forgetting  that  the 
obscurantism  which  keeps  up  the  ancient  shows  of 
doctrine,  after  all  the  life  of  it  is  gone,  is  in  good 
part  responsible  for  the  Pocasset  tragedies,  let 
us  gratefully  remember  the  stupendous  change 
which  theological  doctrine  has  undergone  and  is 
still  undergoing.  Let  us  not  try  to  fasten  the 
stigma  of  the  ancient  literalism  upon  the  entire 
Christian  community.  Let  us  allow  for  the  sym- 
bolic and  suggestive  elements  which  the  ancient 
creeds  contain  for  those  who  care  no  longer  for 
their  literal  meanings.  Let  us  allow  for  the  old 
associations  that  touch  the  barren  formulas  with 
tremulous  and  holy  light.  But  at  the  same  time 
let  us  demand  of  these  writers  of  "  Scotch  Ser- 
mons," and  the  like,  that,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
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intellectual  integrity,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
such  "  little  ones"  as  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  heart- 
broken wife  and  slaughtered  child,  they  abjure  all 
obscurantism  and  endeavor  to  conform  their  state- 
ments of  belief  and  worship  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  doctrine  which  they  actually  hold. 

There  is  a  striking  inconsistency  in  the  attitude 
of  many  liberals  with  reference  to  the  more  con- 
servative part  of  the  community.  You  will  find 
one  and  the  same  man  sometimes  berating  this  part 
of  the  community  for  still  holding  the  opinions  of 
Augustine  and  Calvin  and  Edwards,  and  at  other 
times,  it  may  be  in  the  next  breath,  accusing  it  of 
hypocrisy  in  professing  allegiance  to  that  which 
intellectually  it  can  no  longer  tolerate.  We  have 
here  a  palpable  contradiction.  Either  the  old  doc- 
trines are  not  held  as  formerly  or  men  are  not 
guilty  of  hypocrisy  to  the  extent  that  is  affirmed. 
It  is  true,  I  think,  that  the  old  doctrines  are  not 
held  as  formerly  by  the  majority  of  intelligent 
Protestants.  It  follows  that  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  in  the  pulpits  and 
the  professors'  chairs.  But  radical  bigotry  is  easy 
here  if  we  do  not  hasten  to  allow  that  it  is  still 
possible  for  men  who  have  considerable  force  of 
mind,  certainly  much  logical  acuteness,  to  main- 
tain without  any  emendation  or  equivocation  the 
ancient  creed.  I  have  been  reading  very  recently 
the  life  of  Dr.  Hodge,  for  fifty  years  and  more  the 
head  man  at  the  Princeton  Theological  School. 
"  I  have  never  had,"  he  said,  "  a  new  idea :"  and  he 
did  not,  I  think,  deceive  himself.  Taylor  and  Hop- 
kins he  accounted  heretics.  Even  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards was  not  quite  sound.     John  Calvin  was  the 
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"well  of  dogma  undefiled.  And  yet  1  could  as 
soon  doubt  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  or  Theodore  Parker  as  I  could  doubt  the 
honesty  or  sincerity  of  Dr.  Hodge.  And  I  am 
sure  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  sincerity,  and  that 
his  mantle  has  fallen  upon  many,  and  that  unless 
we  want  to  appear  in  the  character  of  radical  big- 
ots we  must  be  very  careful  how  we  make  the 
charge  of  insincerity  unanimous,  especially  if  we 
are  going  to  couple  it  with  the  affirmation  that  the 
ancient  creeds  are  still  as  ever  binding  on  the  uni- 
versal Christian  mind. 

From  whatever  source  it  rises  and  whatever 
form  it  takes,  bigotry  is  one  of  the  most  unlove- 
ly manifestations  of  the  human  mind  and  heart. 
And  it  is  just  as  unlovely  when  it  is  associated 
with  the  most  advanced  as  when  it  is  associated 
with  the  most  conservative  opinions.  Is  it  not 
even  more  unlovely  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter,  because  it  is  so  much  more  incongruous? 
Orthodoxy,  with  its  persuasion  of  an  infallible 
revelation  and  its  doctrine  of  immediate  responsi- 
bility for  personal  opinion,  tends  almost  irresistibly 
to  make  men  bigots.  The  wonder  is  that  there 
are  not  ten  bigots  in  the  orthodox  camp  for  every 
one  it  actually  contains.  But  rationalism  has  no 
persuasion  of  an  infallible  revelation.  It  has  no 
doctrine  of  immediate  responsibility  for  personal 
opinion.  It  should  then  be  much  easier  for  the 
rationalist  than  it  is  for  others  to  abstain  from  all 
bigotry.  Let  us  be  as  firm  in  our  convictions  as 
we  can  make  ourselves  by  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  foundations  of  our  creed.     Let 
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US  also  have  the  courage  of  our  opinions;  not 
ducking  and  cringing,  but  standing  up  for  them 
like  men  on  every  suitable  occasion.  But  at  the 
same  time  let  us  cling  to  no  opinion  blindly  or  per- 
versely ;  let  us  hold  our  opinions  subject  to  revision 
in  the  light  of  every  new  advance  ;  let  us  not  make 
newness  and  radicalism  authoritative  measures  of 
the  truth,  but  make  truth  the  only  measure.  Let 
us  not  claim  for  ourselves  all  the  courage  and  no- 
bility, but  allow  that  these  things  may  consist  with 
the  most  opposite  opinions.  Let  us  be  grateful 
for  the  special  circumstances  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  own  freedom  of  belief,  but  beware  of 
taking  credit  to  ourselves  as  if  these  circumstances 
were  of  our  own  making,  and  as  if  all  others  had 
been  just  as  fortunate  as  we.  Let  us  allow  for  the 
symbolic  and  suggestive  element  in  human  creeds 
and  for  the  associations  that  invest  them  with  bloom 
and  fragrance,  as  vines  that  clamber  over  some 
ruined  wall.  Let  us  concede  that  men  of  equal  hon- 
est}^ with  ours  and  greater  force  of  mind  can,  under 
circumstances  sufficiently  unfavorable,  in  this  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  accept  John  Cal- 
vin as  the  best  interpreter  of  Christianity.  These 
are  a  few  of  many  things  which  it  behooves  us  to 
do  if  we  would  not  have  our  rationalism,  for  all 
its  intellectual  symmetry  and  grace,  morally  in- 
famous through  its  contamination  with  those  nar- 
row and  illiberal  sentiments  which  are  the  mean- 
est spawn  of  those  irrational  and  superstitious  sys- 
tems of  opinion  which  are  rapidly  passing  away. 


BELIEF  AND  LIFE. 


The  subject  of  my  discourse  this  morning  is 
Belief  and  Life.  The  thought  which  I  am  going 
to  elaborate  is  that  expressed  by  Emerson  in  his 
Concord  Ode: 

"  United  States,  the  ages  plead, — 

Present  and  past  in  under-song, — 
Go  put  your  creed  into  your  deed. 
Nor  speak  with  double  tongue." 

Not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  with  ever\' 
individual  soul, 

^'  the  ages  plead, — 
Present  and  past  in  under-song, — 
Go  put  your  creed  into  your  deed, 
Nor  speak  with  double  tongue." 

There  are  those  of  liberal  opinions,  men  and  wom- 
en emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  the  old  the- 
ologies, who  conceive  that  this  injunction  has  great 
pertinency  as  directed  at  the  average  popular  re- 
ligionist of  the  present  time ;  but  thev  are  oblivi- 
ous to  the  fact  that  it  has  almost  if  not  quite  equal 
pertinency  as  directed  at  the  average  liberal  thinker. 
The  man  in  whom  belief  and  life  exactly  corre- 
spond is  exceptional.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
life  is  more  rational  than  the  creed,  or  the  creed  is 
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more  rational  than  the  life.  So  far  as  the  incon- 
sistency is  unconscious,  it  is  the  device  of  nature 
for  softening  the  asperities  of  intellectual  and  moral 
change.  Little  by  little  men  change  the  habits  of 
their  life  without  being  aware  that  these  are  get- 
ting to  be  more  and  more  inconsistent  with  the 
creeds  which  they  profess,  and  then  some  morning 
they  awake  and  find  themselves,  not  famous,  as 
Lord  Byron  did,  but  infamous  according  to  the 
canons  of  their  creed.  This  is  the  principle  of 
change  which  at  the  present  time  is  most  active  in 
the  community.  "  The  life  is  the  light  of  men." 
The  change  produced  in  men's  beliefs  by  direct 
processes  of  argument  is  little  in  comparison  with 
that  produced  by  the  unconscious  attrition  of  their 
daily  circumstances,  the  social  atmosphere  of  their 
habitual  life.  With  men  of  active  temperament  it 
is  generally  life  that  leads  and  belief  that  follows. 
Sometimes  the  inconsistency  remains  undiscovered. 
Men  go  on  to  the  end  holding  a  creed  incongru- 
ous with  their  life.  Sometimes  there  comes  a  day 
of  reckoning — an  adjustment  of  belief  to  life.  With 
men  of  meditative  disposition  the  thought-side,  the 
belief-side,  is  generally  the  inside  track,  which  the 
young  man  in  a  hurry  was  advised  to  take  in  order 
that  he  might  arrive  more  speedily  at  his  destina- 
tion. The  behef  advances  and  the  conduct  lags 
behind.  Here,  too,  there  is  often  an  awakening, 
and  the  man  discovers  that  his  creed  and  character 
are  out  of  joint,  that  they  do  not  harmonize,  and 
there  is  an  adjustment ;  the  conduct  is  harmonized 
with  the  changed  belief. 

I  have  said  that  so  long  as  these  inconsistencies 
exist  unconsciously  they  are  a  device  of  nature  for 
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softening  the  asperities  of  moral  and  religious 
change. 

"  When  over  dizzy  heights  we  go, 
One  soft  hand  blinds  our  eyes, 
The  other  leads  us  safe  and  slow; 
O  love  of  God  most  wise  !" 

Sometimes  the  leading  hand  is  conduct ;  sometimes 
it  is  belief.  Once  let  a  man  discover  that  there  is 
a  serious  discord  between  his  conduct  and  belief, 
and  there  is  no  choice  for  him  if  he  is  an  honest 
man.  He  must  strike  the  balance.  He  must  seri- 
ously overhaul  himself  and  see  which  is  in  the 
wrong,  the  conduct  or  belief,  and  according  as  he 
concludes  so  he  must  act.  The  doctrine  or  the 
line  of  conduct  which  is  judged  unworthy  must 
be  cast  out. 

Survival  in  culture  is  the  name  of  this  device  of 
nature  for  leading  men  along  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously where  they  'would  go  reluctantly  if  they 
could  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  It  is  the 
device  by  which  social  continuity  is  maintained 
while  serious  changes  are  transpiring.  New  wine 
in  old  bottles,  a  new  patch  on  the  old  garment — 
this  is  the  order  of  the  day.  And  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so.  Progress  is  thus  assured.  The  bottles  are 
broken ;  the  rent  is  made  worse.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  "  Whom  God  deceives  is  well  de- 
ceived," says  Goethe. 

We  speak  of  this  survival  in  culture  sometimes 
as  if  it  were  an  isolated  phenomenon.  But  noth- 
ing is  more  universal.  It  is  the  persistency  of 
things  which  have  no  logical  or  vital  reasons  for 
being  as  they  are.  Not  far  from  my  own  house 
there  is  a  house  which  stands  back  to  the  street ; 
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moreover,  at  an  unsightly  angle  with  it.  It  is  a 
survival.  It  used  to  stand  upon  the  old  Flatbush 
road,  facing  it  in  a  polite  and  decent  manner.  The 
road  is  gone,  the  house  remains.  So  there  are 
hundreds  of  beliefs  and  actions  which  used  to 
stand  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  highways  of 
the  world ;  but  these  have  taken  new  directions, 
and  the  beliefs  and  actions  are  now  facing  the 
wrong  way  and  presenting  very  awkward  angles 
to  the  modern  thoroughfares.  I  went  to  the  Old 
Ladies'  Home  one  Sunday  afternoon,  to  speak  to 
the  old  ladies.  They  had  only  come  along  the 
tidy  corridors  from  their  rooms  a  few  yards  off. 
But  they  wore  their  bonnets  and  they  brought  their 
parasols  as  if  they  were  really  going  to  church. 
Had  it  been  colder,  I  doubt  not  they  would  have 
brought  their  muffs;  and  if  it  had  rained,  their  um- 
brellas. You  laugh,  perhaps.  You  say,  "  Why, 
how  absurd!"  But  we  are  all  of  us  doing  just  as 
absurd  things  all  the  time  as  carrying  our  parasols 
and  umbrellas  in  the  house.  It  was  the  habit  of  a 
celebrated  painter  to  paint  a  gentleman  with  his 
hat  under  his  arm.  One  day  a  sitter  wished  to  be 
painted  with  his  hat  upon  his  head.  The  painter 
protested  at  first,  but  finally  succumbed.  When 
the  picture  was  sent  home  the  hat  was  there  all 
right  upon  the  head,  but,  sad  to  relate,  there  was 
another  one  under  the  arm.  A  survival.  Yes, 
and  no  more  absurd  than  hundreds  of  survivals  we 
encounter  every  day.  We  are  all  of  us  carrying 
about  superfluous  hats,  superfluous  beliefs,  super- 
fluous practices,  habits,  conventions. 

Survival  has  its  poetry  as  well  as  its  prose ;  it 
has  its  pleasant  side.     Thus,  for  example,  many  of 
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our  children's  games  are  survivals  of  primitive 
customs.  Language,  too,  is  as  full  of  survival  as 
an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  To-day  our  words  are  gen- 
erally signs.  Few  of  them  fit  the  objects  they  de- 
note in  any  way  that  reproduces  them  to  eye  or 
ear.  But  it  was  not  always  so.  Ask  a  lady  why 
her  bandbox  is  so  called  and  she  cannot  tell  you,  for 
all  it  is  so  dear  a  thing  to  her  aesthetic  eye.  It  seems 
the  most  feminine  of  all  things,  but  in  reality  it 
gets  its  name  from  having  been  originally  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  Puritan  ministers'  bands  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Hundreds  of  words  are  fossil  histories 
of  ancient  customs  and  beliefs  and  superstitions. 
Why  "  a  sardonic  smile"  ?  Because  sardoniuvi,  a 
Sardinian  plant,  screwed  up  the  eater's  face.  Why 
is  a  black  picture  in  profile  called  a  silhouette  / 
There  is  a  whole  chapter  of  history  in  this  one 
word ;  a  chapter  on  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
French  revolution.  Etienne  Silhouette  was  French 
minister  of  finance  in  1759,  and  he  was  a  thorough- 
going economist.  To  mock  at  his  economy  vari- 
ous ridiculously  simple  fashions  were  invented 
and  called  silhouettes,  among  them  shadow  pic- 
tures cut  out  of  black  paper  and  pasted  on  a  white 
ground.  So  at  length  the  economical  minister 
was  laughed  into  retirement,  and  the  descent  into 
hell  became  more  rapid  than  before.  But  what  a 
strange  beginning  for  Konewka's  perfect  art  I  As 
the  beginnings  of  the  French  revolution  are  in  the 
word  silhouette,  so  the  beginnings  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  are  in  the  word  hoeus-poeus—?i  corrup- 
tion of  hoe  est  corpus  (this  is  the  body),  the  words 
with  which  the  priest  accompanied  the  miracle  of 
transubstantiation.      That   this  expression  should 
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be  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  chicanery  and  fraud 
marks  as  well  as  anything  could  the  decline  of 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  eucharist.  As  with  words,  so  with 
customs.  What  is  the  sense  of  drinking  to  another 
person's  health,  especially  when  it  is  so  seldom 
that  a  man  drinks  to  his  own  ?  It  is  a  mere  form 
with  us,  but  it  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  wine 
was  drunk  vicariously  for  the  health  of  the  de- 
l^arted  spirits.  There  is  a  game  of  bride-lifting 
among  children  in  various  countries.  It  is  still 
customary  in  the  Tyrol  and  elsewhere  for  the 
bride  to  simulate  unwillingness  to  leave  her  fa- 
ther's house,  and  for  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends 
to  simulate  a  forcible  seizure  of  her  person.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Wh}^  simply  that  the 
carr3dng  off  of  the  Sabine  women,  which  we  have 
all  read  about  in  early  Roman  history,  was  no  iso- 
lated action,  but  of  a  piece  with  wife-getting  all 
the  world  over  among  barbarous  races.  The  wife 
was  wooed  with  clubs  and  spears  and  stones.  These 
were  the  only  witchcraft  the  Othellos  used  to  win 
their  Desdemonas. 

The  general  outcome  of  survival,  the  general 
impression  which  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  as  one 
regards  its  various  manifestations,  is  encouraging. 
How  many  cruel  customs  have  been  softened  down 
into  customs  which  at  the  worst  are  only  sense- 
less, and  are  sometimes  very  pretty,  or  into  a 
child's  game,  or  have  nothing  left  to  tell  their  story 
but  some  tell-tale  word !  To-day  in  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  church-building  we  put  a  tin  box 
containing  various  documents,  the  names  of  the 
trustees,  perhaps  their   photographs,  one   of   the 
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pastor's  sermons,  "  printed  by  request ; "  but  for- 
merl}^  it  was  the  custom  to  wall  up  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church  a  living  child,  this  horrible 
custom  among  Christian  men  being  in  its  turn  a 
survival  of  the  most  cruel  sacrifices  of  their  bar- 
baric ancestors  centuries  remote.  To-day  survi- 
val is  for  the  most  part  the  epitaph  of  extinct  su- 
perstition. But  it  has  its  painful  aspect.  A  care- 
ful study  of  our  social  life  would,  undoubtedly, 
reveal  the  fact  that  we  are  practising  hundreds  of 
useless  customs  for  no  other  reason  than  that  our 
ancestors  were  even  less  intelligent  than  we  are 
ourselves.  I  think  it  is  Emerson  who  says,  "  Man- 
ners are  a  hall  of  the  past."  True  enough ;  and 
they  are  a  hall  encumbered  with  much  useless 
baggage  of  formality.  The  top  of  ideal  friendship 
is  attained  when  we  are  able  to  dispense  w4th  cer- 
tain outward  signs  of  faithful  recollection.  Emer- 
son wrote  to  Dr.  Furness,  who  had  first  broken  a 
silence  of  many  years'  duration,  that  the  written 
assurance  that  he  was  not  forgotten  was  less  satis- 
factory than  the  assurance  which  he  had  of  this 
before  his  letter  came.  An  atmosphere  so  rare  as 
this  may  not  suffice  for  all,  but  many  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  might  trust  our  friends  more  perfectly  than 
to  test  their  friendship  by  the  frequency  or  length 
of  their  epistles  or  their  calls. 

Biology  has  an  expression,  "  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  which  is,  I  trust,  in  the  long  run  the  for- 
mula of  all  survival  in  the  social  sphere.  Still,  it  is 
evident  that  much  survives  in  the  way  of  conduct 
and  belief  and  custom  and  conformity,  the  fitness 
of  which  to  survive  is  purely  relative.  It  may  be 
better  than  something  which  has  not  survived,  but 
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it  is  absolutely  poor  enough.  Leaving  the  more 
general  aspects  of  our  theme,  let  us  return  to  those 
which  are  of  special  interest  and  importance  in  this 
period  of  transition  on  which  our  lives  have  hap- 
pened  to  be  thrown. 

The  most  obvious  aspect  of  survival  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  of  theological  beliefs,  which  have 
as  little  relation  to  men's  practical  necessities,  and 
to  the  conduct  of  their  daily  life,  as  the  old  ladies' 
parasols  at  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  had  to  their  com- 
fort or  convenience.  The  old  beliefs  survive  just 
in  proportion  to  their  unrelatedness  to  daily  life. 
There  is  nothing  hke  harmlessness,  lack  of  positive 
quahty  of  any  sort,  to  insure  longevity.  It  is  here 
exactly  as  it  is  in  the  matter  of  simples,  so  called, 
those  roots  and  herbs  which  formerly  were  re- 
garded with  a  more  profound- respect  than  the 
materia  medica  of  the  regular  practitioner.  Of 
these  simples,  once  very  numerous,  the  most  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  because  it  has  been  discovered 
that  they  are  positively  injurious.  A  few  have  held 
their  ground  in  popular  esteem.  And  why?  Be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  are  devoid  of  any  active 
property.  They  neither  heal  nor  harm.  But  so 
long  as  they  do  not  positively  harm  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  they  are  magically  efficacious.  It  is 
so  to-day  with  certain  doctrines  of  theology.  Those 
doctrines  are  the  safest  which  have  the  least  prac- 
tical significance.  We  might  discover  that  we  are 
living  in  a  practical  age,  if  in  no  other  way,  by 
men's  indifference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
It  does  not  touch  the  life,  and  so  it  goes  compara- 
tively unchallenged,  and  men  go  on  thinking  they 
think  that  they  believe  it ;  but  if  they  think  at  all, 
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resolving  it  into  some  mere  abstraction  as  little 
like  the  original  doctrine  as  the  insipid  Adam  of  a 
modern  sculptor  is  like  the  naked  cave-dweller  and 
root-eater  of  primeval  civilization.  The  doctrines 
that  do  not  remain  unchallenged  are  those  that 
touch  men's  lives,  that  touch  men's  sympathies. 
wSuch  are  the  doctrines  of  atonement  and  eternal 
misery.  The  intelligence,  the  humanity  and  the 
morality  of  the  world  are  everywhere  breaking 
with  these  consciously  and  openly.  These  are  no 
simpler's  arrowroot,  devoid  of  any  positive  quali- 
ty either  for  good  or  harm.  These  are  active  poi- 
sons. As  such  they  are  being  everywhere  discarded 
by  the  more  intelligent  and  moral  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

And  still  the  survival  of  beliefs  entirely  or  to  a 
large  degree  out  of  relation  with  the  lives  of  sensi- 
ble and  kindly,  earnest  and  practical  people  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  aspects  of  our  modern  life. 
Consider  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the  eternal 
misery  of  all  who  die  without  having  established 
some  sort  of  magical  relation  between  themselves 
and  Jesus  Christ,  without,  as  goes  the  phrase,  hav- 
ing availed  themselves  of  the  merits  of  his  atoning 
sacrificel  Such  a  doctrine  is  almost  everywhere  a 
survival.  Where  it  is  not  it  breeds  insanity  and 
monomania.  It  began  to  be  a  survival  from  the 
moment  when  the  Christian  world  began  to  lose 
its  homogeneous  character.  So  long  as  the  entire 
community  was  in  the  Church — the  ark  of  safety 
— the  doctrine  made  no  painful  appeal  to  human 
sympathy.  If  it  affected  anybody  injuriously,  it 
was  some  remote  heathen  or  Mohammedan.  But 
when  the  community  became  more  or  less  divided. 
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when  families  were  divided  into  elect  and  repro- 
bate, then  the  powerful  solvent  of  human  sympa- 
thy began  to  operate  upon  the  doctrine  and  to 
disintegrate  its  hideous  bulk.  If  men  believed  this 
doctrine,  they  would  never  laugh,  the}*  would  never 
smile.  But  they  do  not  believe  it.  It  is  a  survival 
in  culture.  You  know  the  story  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  church-going  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  of  his 
listening  to  a  dreadful  sermon  on  the  fallen  condi- 
tion of  humanity  and  the  impending  wrath  of  God. 
"Sound  doctrine,  sir!"  said  his  father  very  deci- 
sively to  a  neighbor  at  the  church-door.  "  It  is 
true,  then,"  thought  the  boy.  He  got  into  the 
chaise  with  his  father,  and  they  drove  along  toge- 
ther, the  bo}^  suffocating  with  agony  and  unable 
to  speak.  He  never  expected  to  hear  his  father 
speak  a  cheerful  word  again,  when  suddenly  he 
heard— the  crack  of  doom  ?  Oh,  no.  His  father 
whistling !  The  heresy  of  Channing  dated  from 
that  hour.  The  story  is  an  epitome  of  our  modern 
Christian  life.  ''  Sound*  doctrine  !"  sa3^s  the  well- 
fed  citizen  at  the  church-door,  and  then  falls  to 
whistling  a  merry  tune.  I  went  to  hear  a  cele- 
brated preacher.  His  subject  was  eternal  mis- 
ery. His  treatment  of  it  was  exceedingly  dramatic. 
He  had  the  burning  pit  right  there  under  his  plat- 
form, and  he  held  out  no  flattering  hope  of  a  death- 
bed repentance  after  a  life  of  sinful  unbelief.  Out 
of  a  hundred  certified  instances  of  death-bed  repen- 
tance, or  what  was  supposed  to  be  so  at  the  time, 
the  patient  afterward  recovering,  only  one  had 
stood  the  test  of  such  recovery. 

"  The  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be; 
The  devil  got  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he." 
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The  inference  was  that  if  the  hundred  had  all 
died,  ninety-nine  would  have  gone  down  under  his 
platform.  But  never  did  I  see  a  congregation 
more  smiling  and  serene  than  that  which  listened 
to  this  terrible  discourse.  They  went  out  laugh- 
ing and  chattering  as  if  they  had  been  witnessing 
a  play ;  a  farce  at  that.     I  think  they  had. 

Again,  the  average  belief  of  the  community, 
judged  by  its  public  expressions,  is  that  "  to  die 
is  gain."  "  Life  is  worth  living,"  says  Canon 
Farrar,  ''but  death  is  infinitely  more  worth  dy- 
ing." Even  this  is  a  more  favorable  presentation 
of  the  matter  than  that  which  is  most  common. 
The  average  presentation  of  the  matter  is  that  life 
is  not  worth  living.  This  is  what  the  minister 
preaches  in  his  sermon,  and  the  people  say  Amen. 
The  popular  religious  hymns  are  full  of  this  idea : 

"  And  j'et  we  long  and  long  to  die." 

But  if  this  belief  was  ever  vital,  it  is  so  no  longer. 
It  is  a  survival  in  culture,  and  it  is  utterly  incon- 
gruous with  the  habitual  life  of  the  majority.  Men 
do  not  long  to  die.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  they 
do  not  oftener.  The  most  miserable  sufferer  1 
have  ever  known  assured  me  he  was  not  in  any 
hurry  "  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,"  though  he 
contemplated  this  conclusion  of  his  pain.  It  is  not 
merely  duty  that  obliges  men  to  prolong  their  own 
lives  as  much  as  possible  and  their  friends'  also. 
It  is  the  conviction  that  this  present  life  is  good. 
Here  and  there  the  consolation  is  offered  that  the 
lost  child  can  never  suffer  what  the  parents  suffer 
by  his  loss.     The  blessing  of  life,  according  to  this 
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standard,  is  ''  great  because  it  is  so  small."      The 
inevitable  corollary  is : 

"  Then  it  were  greater  were  there  none  at  all." 

The  logical  outcome  of  all  such  consolation  is 
that  existence  is  an  evil,  and  of  all  atheism  none  is 
more  practical  than  this. 

Another  belief  which  is  a  survival  in  culture  is 
that  which  declares  the  Bible  to  be  an  infaUible 
standard  of  right  living :  "  Our  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice"  is  the  phrase.  For  this  belief,  what- 
ever it  was  once,  is  no  longer  real,  is  no  longer  vital. 
When  halting  between  two  courses,  men  do  not  go 
to  the  Bible,  either  in  Wesley's  way  of  random 
opening  or  to  carefully  strike  the  balance  between 
its  sometimes  contradictory  teachings.  I  fear  it  is 
the  truth  that  they  have  been  to  it  of  late  more 
frequently  to  find  excuse  for  doubtful  courses  than 
to  find  inspiration  for  the  best.  For  all  that  is  best 
in  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Bible  has  been  so 
taken  up  into  the  life-blood  of  the  world  that  the 
word  is  very  near  us,  even  in  our  hearts.  It  is 
when  men  Avant  an  excuse  for  slavery  that  they  go 
back  to  Paul's  treatment  of  Onesimus,  or  when 
they  want  an  excuse  for  polygamy  that  they  go 
back  to  Abraham,  or  when  they  want  an  excuse 
for  communism  that  they  go  back  to  the  church  of 
the  apostles.  Even  the  expressed  belief  of  the 
more  liberal  that  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we 
have  the  sublimated  essence  of  morahty  is  for  the 
most  part  a  survival.  I  see  very  little  disposition 
among  men  to  adopt  the  principle  of  non-resistance 
or  that  of  voluntary  poverty  or  that  of  absolute 
improvidence.     These  hats  are  painted  as  labori- 
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ously  as  ever  under  the  arm  of  ideal  morality,  but 
there  is  another  on  the  head  of  a  more  modern 
style.  And  so,  if  I  had  time,  I  might  go  on  indefi- 
nitely showing  3  ou  in  how  many  particulars  the 
beliefs  of  modern  Christendom  are  survivals  of 
beliefs  which  once  had  a  potent  influence  and  a 
vast  control  upon  the  life  of  men.  Do  I  regret 
that  it  is  so?  Not  altogether.  For,  as  I  have 
said,  this  method  of  survival  is  a  device  of  Nature, 
of  Progress,  to  soften  the  asperities  of  moral  and 
religious  change.  If  men  could  see  from  the 
beginning  the  increasing  divergence  of  their  con- 
duct and  belief,  such  a  prophetic  vision  would  be 
a  premium  upon  stagnation.  But  as  it  proceeds, 
the  divergence  sometimes  becomes  apparent  to 
the  dullest  intellect.  Then  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  adjust  the  conflicting  elements.  A 
union  of  contradictions  cannot  be  consciousl)^ 
kept  up  without  serious  loss  of  self-respect.  Either 
the  creed  or  conduct  must  give  way.  The  creed 
must  be  abandoned  or  the  conduct  must  be  brought 
into  conformitv  therewith.  Which  way  the  choice 
will  lie  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  needs  no  prophet 
to  discern.  The  conduct  is  alive.  The  creed  is 
dead.  When  life  meets  death  in  a  fair  field,  there 
is  but  little  question  which  will  bite  the  dust. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter  of 
survival  which  is  of  more  importance  for  men  of 
rational  belief  than  anv  so  far  named.  Sometimes, 
as  I  have  said,  the  leading  hand  is  conduct,  some- 
times it  is  belief.  With  men  of  active  tempera- 
ment it  is  generally  the  former ;  with  men  of 
meditative  disposition  it  is  generally  the  latter. 
And  as  the  danger  is   when  conduct  leads   that 
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belief  will  lag  behind  till  it  becomes  survival,  so 
the  danger  is  when  belief  leads  that  conduct  will 
lag  behind.  Moreover,  conduct  is  an  exceedingly 
inclusive  term.  There  is  a  conduct  of  the  intel- 
lect, a  morality  of  thinking  and  speaking  our 
thought  and  of  adjusting  the  subordinate  elements 
of  our  thought  to  that  which  is  central  and  pre- 
dominant. It  is  here  perhaps  that  the  danger  is 
greatest,  with  men  who  consider  themselves  ra- 
tional, of  as  it  were  tnaking  dead  wood,  encumber- 
ing their  minds,  or  rather  allowing  them  to  remain 
encumbered,  with  certain  corollaries  of  their  old 
beliefs  which  have  no  vital  relationship  with  those 
that  have  displaced  them.  Every  man  who  from 
having  been  once  in  good  and  regular  standing  on 
the  conservative  plane  of  thought  has  come  to  find 
such  standing  absolutely  untenable  must  have 
noticed,  if  he  has  been  at  all  observant  of  the 
growth  of  his  own  mind,  that  only  by  a  very  grad- 
ual process  of  correction  have  those  beliefs  which 
are  correlative  with  the  leading  ones  of  his  dis- 
carded creed  been  eliminated  from  his  mind.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  -refer  for  a  moment  to  my 
own  experience,  it  seems  to  me  that  during  the 
sixteen  years  of  my  Brookl3'n  ministry  the  sum- 
total  of  my  mental  operations  might  be  resumed 
as  a  process  of  elimination  of  beliefs  and  methods 
of  expression  inharmonious  with  my  central  faith 
in  the  impossibility  of  miracle,  the  inviolability  of 
natural  law.  1  thought,  on  leaving  Cambridge, 
that  I  was  a  thorough-going  anti-supernaturalist. 
I  had  indeed  got  a  new  house,  but  it  was  full  of 
old  furniture,  the  incongruity  of  which  with  my 
new  house  straightway  began  to  appear,  and   I 
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have  been  kept  busy  all  these  years  in  getting  rid 
of  it — the  poor  old  rococo  stuff — although  to  part 
with  some  of  it  has  cost  me  quite  a  pang,  it  being 
rather  comfortable  than  otherwise  and  not  without  a 
certain  homely  and  old-fashioned  beauty  of  its  own. 
I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that  my  whole  establish- 
ment is  even  now  perfectly  homogenous.  Indeed 
I  am  quite  frequently  assured  by  some  of  my  dear 
friends  that  some  of  my  new  furniture  is  getting 
old  and  shabby,  and  must  be  exchanged  for  other 
patterns  of  the  latest  style.  It  may  be  so,  and  if 
it  is  I  trust  that  I  shall  have  the  courage  requisite 
for  the  event.  I  have  given  up  many  things  from 
first  to  last  without  which  it  seemed  my  life  could 
never  be  again  so  sweet  and  good  to  me  as  it  had 
been  before.  But  the  event  has  proved  quite  dif- 
ferent from  my  anticipation.  No  void  has  3'et 
been  made  which  has  not  been  refilled  with  some- 
thing better  than  the  first  inhabitant.  Birds  of 
more  musical  throat  and  stronger  wing  have  come 
to  build  in  the  deserted  nests.  And  so,  I  doubt 
not,  it  will  be  until  the  end. 

This  is  the  burden  that  is  laid  on  every  man 
who  has  exchanged  the  standpoint  of  the  super- 
natural for  the  standpoint  of  the  natural ;  the  stand- 
point of  miracle  for  the  standpoint  of  law  ;  the 
standpoint  of  authority  for  the  standpoint  of  rea- 
son. We  want  this  higher  integrity,  this  whole- 
ness of  our  intellectual  and  moral  life.  We  want 
to 

'  put  our  creed  into  deed, 
Nor  speak  with  double  tongue.' 

Possibly  it  comes  hard  to  some  of  you.  You 
recognize  the   truth   that   the  Bible   is  a  purely 
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human  composition,  that  it  has  no  authority  over 
and  above  the  intrinsic  rationahty  of  its  constituent 
parts,  and  yet  you  would  like  yourselves,  perhaps, 
and  to  have  me  practically  ignore  this  truth  and 
go  on  using  the  Bible  as  if  it  were  a  theography,  a 
God-writing  in  every  part,  or  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is.  I  cannot  and  you  must  not 
do  it.     "  He  that  doubteth  is  damned  if  /le  eat^ 

You  recognize  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  the  off- 
spring of  humanity,  that  his  greatness  was  the  great- 
ness of  humanity,  that  there  is  not  a  pin's  weight 
of  evidence  that  would  take  him  out  of  the  human 
order.  And  yet  some  of  you,  I  think,  would  like 
3'ourselves  and  to  have  me  keep  this  great  soul 
always  by  himself,  in  unapproachable  spiritual  iso- 
lation. I  cannot  and  you  must  not  do  it.  Rather 
will  I, — and  you  should  do  the  same, — to  the  utter- 
most of  m}^  ability,  make  him  a  man  among  men, 
speak  of  him  as  such,  freely  couple  his  name  with 
the  greatest  and  the  best  of  humankind. 

You  recognize  the  truth  that  prayer,  ccjnsidered 
as  petition  for  miraculous  interference,  is  equally 
irrational,  be  the  petition  for  a  material  or  spirit- 
ual advantage.  But  though  the  prayer  of  spiritual 
aspiration  still  remains,  the  prayer  of  trust,  too, 
and  thanksgiving,  it  is  hard  to  give  up  the  idea 
that  God  will  make  us  better  men  and  women  for 
the  asking.  Granted  ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  to 
do  if  you  would  not  live  an  inharmonious,  contra- 
dictory life. 

You  recognize  the  truth  that  immortality  is  our 
indefeasible  hope,  and  that  this  hope  is  so  marvel- 
lously correlated  with  the  moral  life  of  man  that 
if  it  points  to  nothing  then  must  this  be  a  dual 
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universe,  then  must  there  be  some  radical  incon- 
sistency and  contradiction  at  the  heart  of  things ; 
and  because  you  are  sure  that  this  is  not  a  dual 
universe,  sure  that  there  is  no  radical  inconsistency 
and  contradiction  at  the  heart  of  things,  you  feel 
in  your  best  hours  that  the  immortal  hope  is  pro- 
phecy and  pledge  of  the  immortal  life.  But  for 
some  of  you  this  is  not  enough.  You  would  like, 
perhaps,  to  have  me  speak  as  if  I  had  visited  the 
other  side  and  seen  your  friends  and  mine  who  have 
gone  on  before,  and  returned  from  them  with  ten- 
der greetings.  But  this  I  cannot  do,  nor  any  more 
can  you,  unless  you  have  had  experiences  that 
have  not  been  vouchsafed  to  me,  and  are  sure  that 
you  interpret  these  aright.  Let  those  of  us  who 
have  heard  no  voices,  seen  no  visions,  hope  every- 
thing, but  for  the  details  of  scenery  and  custom 
wait  for  the  event  as  patiently  as  possible.  It  will 
come  full  soon  to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Again,  you  recognize  the  truth  that  we  are  in 
great  danger  of  thinking  of  the  Eternal  as  "  alto- 
gether such  a  one  as  ourselves,"  although  the  more 
we  know  concerning  the  methods  of  his  opera- 
tion the  more  we  are  convinced  that  "  his  thoughts 
are  not  our  thoughts,  neither  are  his  ways  our 
ways,"  and  that  it  is  the  height  of  arrogance  for 
us  to  make  our  human  personality  the  measure  of 
the  infinite  perfection,  and  insist  that  if  he  is  not 
human  then  he  is  something  less.  The  wiser 
thought  is  that  he  must  be  infinitely  more,  seeing 
that  all  humanity  has  proceeded  forth  from  him, 
and,  for  all  we  know,  a  million  other  races  higher 
and  better  than  our  own.  So  then  I  cannot,  and 
no  more  can  you,  speak  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal 
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as  if  he  had  our  passions,  our  affections,  and  our 
limitations.  Not  from  above  but  from  beneath  is 
the  temptation  to  cling,  let  come  what  will,  to  this 
anthropomorphism  of  the  past,  this  man-likeness  of 
God. 

A  certain  amount  of  courage  is  necessary  for 
these  things.  Rational  religion  is  not  for  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  deceive  themselves  or 
to  be  deceived.  Nor  is  it  for  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  deceive  others,  even  though  the  ''others" 
be  their  own  children.  We  are  indebted  to  Cole- 
ridge for  the  expression  "  orthodox  lying  for 
God."  If  he  had  lived  until  the  present  time,  he 
would  have  known  that  there  is  plenty  of  such 
lying  in  the  most  radical  circles.  Let  us  have 
done  with  this.  If  our  children  ask  us  question? 
which  we  cannot  answer,  let  us  tell  them  so  frankly. 
If  they  ask  us  questions  which  we  do  not  think 
best  to  answer,  let  us  tell  them  they  must  wait. 
But  let  us  not  lie  to  them.  They  will  not  be  any 
better  for  it,  and  we  shall  be  much  worse.  Let  us 
not  give  to  them  the  food  we  can  no  longer  reHsh. 
As  Jesus  said,  "  Beware  that  ye  despise  not  one  of 
these  little  ones." 

I  do  not  think  we  can  do  better  than  to  trust 
ourselves  absolutely  to  those  awful  powers  which 
from  a  nebulous  cloud  have  brought  forth  the 
ordered  beauty  of  this  present  universe,  which 
from  loathsome  savagery  have  brought  mankind 
up  to  its  present  height  of  knowledge,  power,  and 
love.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  I  have  no  fear 
that  they  will  now  reverse  their  energies  and  drag 
us  back  into  the  primordial  slime  and  back  of  that 
into  the  nebulous  cloud.     I  think  they  will^^  on, 
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and  that  if-  we  are  wise  we  shall  accept  their  guid- 
ance.   The  lamp  of  truth  is  the  lamp  of  the  Eternal. 

"  If  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark,  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 
It  is  but  for  a  time  ;   I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast  ;  its  splendor  soon  or  late 
^Will  pierce  the  gloom  :   I  shall  emerge  one  day  !" 


AN  EDUCATED  WILL. 


The  top  and  crown  of  individual  perfection  is 
an  educated  will.  And  what  is  an  educated  will? 
It  is  a  will  that  responds  naturally  and  easily  to 
the  highest  motives.  It  is  a  will  so  organized  that 
it  no  longer  feels  constrained  to  do  that  which  is 
just  and  pure,  that  which  is  right.  It  does  all  this 
without  constraint.  Those  tyrannous  monosylla- 
bles ought  and  viust  no  longer  lord  it  over  the  in- 
ward realm.  Not  brave  submission  but  joyful 
acquiescence  m  the  conditions  of  right  conduct 
is  henceforth  the  habitual  posture  of  the  mind. 
Writing  of  the  evolution  of  morality,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  recently  set  forth  the  doctrine  that 
the  sense  of  obligation  marks  a  provisional  stage 
which  tends  inevitably  to  transformation  into  a 
higher  and  a  better.  Whereupon  the  outcry  is 
considerable,  as  if  the  philosopher  had  formulated 
some  daring  heresy.  But  long  ago  William  Words- 
worth, the  most  ethical  of  poets,  in  that  ''  Ode  to 
Duty"  which  marks  the  loftiest  expression  of  his 
ethical  genius,  contemplated  without  blame  this 
euthanasia  of  the  sense  of  obligation : 

"  Serene  will  be  our  days,  and  bright 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 
When  love  is  an  unerring  light 
And  joy  its  own  security. 
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And  blest  are  they  who  in  the  main 
This  faith,  even  now,  do  entertain; 
Glad  hearts  without  reproach  or  blot 
Who  do  God's  work  and  know  it  not." 

Certainly  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  flatter  himself  that 
this  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  is 
near  at  hand.  Few  have  a  keener  sense  than  he 
of  the  immeasurable  way  that  stretches  out  before 
humanity  and  the  goal  of  its  ideal  perfection.  But 
in  the  mean  time  that  which  Is  so  far  distant  for  the 
mass  is  sometimes  within  reach  for  individual  men. 
Have  we  not  ourselves  known  men  and  women  to 
whom  the  pleasant  and  the  right  presented  them- 
selves not  as  separate  and  conflicting  entities, 
but  as  indissolubly  one?  Such  have  attained  to 
the  possession  of  an  educated  will. 

This  order  of  conceptions  does  not  negative  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  But  what  it  does  is  to  make 
this  freedom  an  ultimate  attainment  instead  of  an 
original  outfit.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  that  to 
which  the  education  of  the  will  looks  as  its  end 
and  seal.  "  For  know,"  said  Milton,  ''  that  to  be 
free  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  wise  and  temperate 
and  just,  frugal  and  abstinent,  magnanimous  and 
brave."  The  will  is  free  when  the  solicitations  of 
unlawful  passions  and  delights  have  no  longer  any 
power  to  swerve  it  from  its  proper  course ;  when 
it  tends  to  the  direction  of  the  good  and  true  as 
naturally  and  easily  as  the  mariner's  needle  to  the 
pole.  There  is  no  such  slavery  as  that  of  unful- 
filled and  harassing  desire.  Freedom  is  the  coin- 
cidence of  duty  and  desire.  To  ask  for,  to  desire 
no  happiness  which  we  may  not  justly  seek,  this  is 
the  higher  freedom  of  the  will. 
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"  If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 
And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty." 

But  this  higher  freedom  of  the  will  which  is  the 
result  of  education,  the  reward  of  patience,  the 
end  that  crowns  the  work  of  many  years,  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  that  freedom  of  the  will 
which  is  affirmed  by  many  to  be  the  original  outfit 
of  mankind  and  the  sole  ground  on  which  human 
responsibility  can  be  based,  and  praise  and  blame 
predicated  of  human  actions.  In  fact,  that  freedom 
of  the  will  which  is  the  result  of  education,  the  re- 
ward of  patience,  and  the  end  that  crowns  the  work 
of  many  years,  presupposes  as  its  indispensable  root 
and  ground  something  which  is  entirely  contradic- 
tory of  that  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  which  is  at  present  popular,  thanks 
much  less  to  its  apparent  rationality  than  to  the 
evil  associations  from  which  the  opposing  theory 
has  suffered  and  the  misconceptions  to  which  its 
defective  terminology  have  made  it  easily  subject. 
The  evil  associations  of  that  doctrine  of  volitional 
necessity  which  is  the  logical  and  historical  contra- 
diction of  .the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  are  those  contracted  through  its  alliance 
with  a  decaying  and  now  well-nigh  obsolete  sys- 
tem of  theology  ;  the  system  of  Augustine  and  Cal- 
vin and  Edwards.  In  the  popular  mind,  to  deny 
the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  is  equivalent  to  affirming  the  Calvinistic  dog- 
ma of  predestination.  But  the  single  fact  that  this 
denial  has  found  its  most  eloquent  and  powerful 
exponent  in  our  times  in  John  Stuart  Mill  is  a  suf- 
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ficient  proof  that  no  such  connection  is  by  any 
means  necessary  ;  and  indeed  the  affirmation  of 
vohtional  necessity,  the  denial  of  the  metaphysical 
doctrine  of  free-will,  has  everywhere  to-day  its 
principal  and  strongest  foothold  among  those  who 
are  farthest  from  the  predestinarianism  of  Calvin 
and  Edwards  *and  the  whole  of  its  related  scheme 
of  life,  death,  and  the  hereafter.  Nothing  could 
be  much  wider  of  the  mark  than  the  attempt  to 
fasten  upon  the  modern  denial  of  free-will  the  taint 
of  fatalistic  tendency.  Fatalism,  of  which  predes- 
tinarianism is  the  theological  exponent,  is  the  de- 
nial of  cause  and  effect.  It  affirms  that  such  and 
such  events  will  take  place  in  the  future  without 
any  reference  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
or  is  taking  place  in  the  present,  simply  and  only 
because  they  have  been  predetermined  by  the  arbi- 
trary fiat  of  an  Almighty  Power.  The  modern 
denial  of  free-will  is  simply  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  cause  and  effect  to  the  moral  life  of 
man.  It  denies  that  anything  happens ;  that  any- 
thing is  arbitrary.  The  present  is  the  effect  of  the 
past ;  the  future  will  be  the  effect  of  the  present. 
Volition  is  a  cause,  not  an  effect,  say  the  defend- 
ers of  free-will.  First  an  effect  and  then  a  cause, 
say  the  deniers  of  free-will — an  effect  whose  ante- 
cedent cause  is  the  preponderance  of  motive  power 
in  favor  of  a  certain  line  of  action. 

This  doctrine  of  volitional  necessity,  as  it  is 
called — somewhat  unwarrantably,  but  no  better 
formula  has  been  devised — has  suffered,  I  have 
said,  not  only  from  its  evil  associations  in  the  past, 
but  from  the  misconceptions,  of  the  present.  The 
misconception  that  it  is  a  fatahstic  doctrine  is  only 
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one  of  many.  A  much  graver  misconception,  if  it 
be  not  the  moral  side  of  this,  is  that  it  denies  the 
power  of  the  individual  over  his  own  life.  In  this 
misconception  is  the  justification  of  that  heroic  op- 
position which  the  doctrine  has  encountered  from 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  earnest  people  of  succeeding  generations. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unphilosophical  than  the 
conceit  that  the  consciousness  of  volitional  free- 
dom does  not  correspond  to  anything  substantial 
in  our  moral  life.  It  corresponds  to  this :  that  if 
we  desire  to  do  so  we  are  capable  of  modifying  our 
personal  character.  In  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of 
volitional  necessity  has  obscured  this  truth,  of  all 
truths  the  most  important,  it  has  blundered  shame- 
fully. ''  The  free-will  doctrine,"  says  John  Stuart 
Mill,  "  by  keeping '  in  view  precisely  that  portion 
of  the  truth  which  the  ivord  necessity  puts  out  of 
sight — namely,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  co-®perate 
in  the  formation  of  its  own  character — has  given 
to  its  adherents  a  practical  feeling  much  nearer  to 
the  truth  than  has  generally  existed  in  the  minds 
of  necessarians." 

But  however  much  the  zuord  necessity  may  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  we  can  change  our  characters 
if  we  desire  to  do  so  with  sufficient  strength,  the 
necessarian  doctrine  rightly  understood  has  no  such 
tendency.  Charged  with  being  an  immoral  doc- 
trine, even  from  its  crudest  Calvinistic  form  this 
charge  falls  to  the  earth  w^th  its  point  blunted,  its 
shaft  broken.  The  moral  energy  of  Calvinism  in 
its  historical  manifestation  is  as  incontestable  as  its 
intellectual  inconsequence.  But  however  this  had 
been,  nothing  would  be  proved  against  the  doc 
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trine  of  volitional  necessity  as  at  present  held  by 
its  most  consistent  and  intelligent  defenders.  It  is 
because  this  doctrine  appears  to  these  to  find  its 
illustration  in  all  effective  moral  discipline  and 
furtherance,  whether  of  individuals  dealing  with 
themselves  or  of  individuals  and  masses  of  men 
dealing  with  other  individuals  or  masses,  that  it  en- 
lists, in  such  a  remarkable  manner,  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  hold  it.  They  contend,  and  wisely 
as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  most  effective,  the  only 
effective  moral  enterprises  of  those  who  advocate 
the  freedom  of  the  will  presuppose  the  opposite 
conclusion.  That  "  character "  which  NovaHs 
says  is  ''a  completely  fashioned  will"  seems  to 
me  unattainable  on  any  ground  but  that  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  will  by  the  strongest  motive 
that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  What  other 
means  have  we  at  our  disposal  for  the  moral  edu- 
cation pf  our  fellow-beings  in  the  family  and  in  the 
state  but  the  presentation  of  motives  to  their  moral 
sense.  And  why  do  we  tr}^  to  make  one  motive  more 
potential  than  another  if  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  the  strongest  motive  that  prevails  ?  Surely  the 
parent,  the  teacher,  the  reformer,  cuts  away  all 
standing-ground  from  under  his  own  feet  when  he 
asserts  any  liberty  of  indifference,  any  ability  of 
the  will  to  act  from  any  motive  except  that  which 
is  subjectively  the  strongest.  Ay,  to  assert  the  lib- 
erty of  indifference  to  contending  motives  is  to  cut 
up  morality  by  the  roots.  For  what  morality  is 
there  in  an  action  willed  for  no  reason  ;  that  is,  for 
no  motive  whatsoever?  Morality  is  the  response 
of  the  will  to  the  highest  and  the  purest  motives 
that  are  presented  to  the  mind. 
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The  doctrine  of  volitional  necessity  is  that  the 
action  of  the  moral  will  in  every  instance  is  the  re- 
sultant of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual  at  any  given  time.  Evidently,  then, 
the  abject  theory  that  we  are  the  slaves  of  circum- 
stance can  find  here  no  general  support.  The  cir- 
cumstance, the  environment,  is  much.  The  centre- 
stance,  the  character,  is  more.  And  if  the  power 
of  circumstances  to  weaken  or  annul  the  influence 
of  character  upon  actions  is  great  for  evil,  it  is 
equally  great  for  good.  Jesus  said,  A  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  But  the  doctrine  of 
volitional  necessity  is  not  so  discouraging  as  this. 
Allowing  that  this  is  true  of  the  moment,  it  contends 
that  a  good  tree  set  in  an  evil  soil  and  atmosphere 
may  ultimately  bring  forth  evil  fruit — transplant  a 
Spitzenberg  apple-tree  to  Californian  soil  and  at- 
mosphere, and  the  fruit  is  poor  enough — but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  tree  that  is  stunted  and  unfruit- 
ful in  an  uncongenial  soil  and  air,  under  more 
favorable  conditions  takes  on  a  different  character 
and  bears  a  different  qualit}^  of  fruit.  With  men 
it  is  not  otherwise.  Take  the  best-born  and  sub- 
ject them  to  a  bad  environment,  and  the  chances 
are  against  them  in  the  struggle  of  life.  Take  the 
worst-born  and  subject  them  to  highly  favorable 
conditions,  and  the  chances  are  they  will  develop 
into  something  sweet  and  good.  When  the  ill-born 
are  worse  environed  there  is  little  ground  for  hope. 
When  the  well-born  are  favorably  conditioned,  fail- 
ure is  quite  impossible.  But  everywhere  we  have 
the  two  factors,  organization  and  environment,' 
character   and    circumstance,   as  the   determining 
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conditions  of  the  moral  will.  These  decide  which 
motives  will  preponderate.  And  the  preponder- 
ating motive  is  always  final  in  determining  the 
course  of  individual  action. 

"  I  can  will  Avhat  I  please,"  insists  the  popular 
advocate  of  free-will.  ''  Yes,  but  not  what  you 
do  not  please,"  answers  the  necessarian.  "  But  if 
I  can  only  will  what  I  please,"  is  the  rejoinder, 
"  if  all  my  volitions  are  the  joint  result  of  my  char- 
acter plus  my  circumstances  at  any  given  time, 
why  praise  me  or  blame  me  if  1  do  or  fail  to  do 
that  which  is  right  and  good  ?"  Answer  :  Because 
every  action  that  tends  to  social  benefit  is  praise- 
worthy, and  every  anti-social  action,  every  action 
that  tends  to  social  harm,  is  blameworthy.  But 
it  is  the  man  that  is  praised  and  not  the  act,  we 
may  be  told.  Answer :  This  separation  of  a  man 
from  his  actions  is  a  ver}^  doubtful  business,  but  if 
it  is  allowable  we  may  still  praise  the  social  and 
still  blame  the  anti-social  act  and  the  man  willing 
the  one  or  the  other,  because  our  praise  and  blame 
are  factors  in  his  environment,  and  while  they  can- 
not alter  the  past  they  may  seriously  affect  the 
future.  We  should  not,  we  are  told,  blame  an 
apple-tree  for  not  bearing  good  apples,  knowing 
these  to  be  resultants  of  its  organization  and  envi- 
ronment. No ;  but  we  should  be  free  to  say  that 
the  apples  were  poor  apples,  and  if  blaming  the 
tree  for  bearing  them  would  help  it  to  bear  better 
apples,  then  if  we  didn't  blame  it  we  should  be 
very  foolish  horticulturists.  Now  a  man  is  a  tree 
the  quality  of  whose  fruit  of  conduct  is  much  im- 
proved by  the  judicious  praise  or  blame  of  that 
which  he  has  borne  already.      Also  by  the  judi- 
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cious  punishment  of  himself  for  anti-social  actions. 
We  would  punish  an  apple-tree  for  not  bearing 
good  apples  if  the  punishment  would  better  them. 
Punishment  does  better  the  child.  It  does  better 
the  man.  Not  always,  but  sometimes.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain  :  these  strictures  on  the  neces- 
sarian in  regard  to  praise  and  blame  and  punish- 
ment come  from  the  advocate  of  the  metaphysical 
doctrine  of  free-will  with  an  exceedingly  bad  grace. 
The  actions  of  a  motiveless  will  might  be  social  or 
anti-social,  and  so  be  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy 
like  the  fruits  of  a  motiveless  tree.  But  why  praise 
a  man  for  doing  that  for  which  he  had  no  sufficient 
motive?  And  why  punish  a  man  if  the  punish- 
ment of  evil  actions  be  not  the  application  of  mo- 
tives to  conduct  in  the  person  of  the  sufferer  or  his 
fellow-citizens?  But  nothing  is  surer  than  that 
the  necessarian  doctrine  that  every  action  is  the 
resultant  of  the  strongest  motive  is  the  practical 
working-theory  of  every  wise  parent,  every  wise 
educator,  every  wise  law-maker ;  of  those  who 
maintain  in  terms  the  doctrine  of  free-will  equally 
with  those  who  maintain  in  terms  the  doctrine  of 
volitional  necessity. 

A  good  working-theory  is  not  necessarily  the 
truth,  the  truth  only,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
The  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  was  a  good 
working-theory  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  while  fundamentally  reversing  the  relations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Natural  selection  is  al- 
lowed to  be  a  good  working-theory  even  by  those 
who  doubt  its  absolute  validity.  And  so  the  doc- 
trine of  volitional  necessity  might  be  a  good  work- 
ing-theory and  still  not  be  altogether  true.     But 
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when  it  is  unconsciously  the  working-theory  of 
those  who  repudiate  it  in  terms,  while  their  own 
theory  of  arbitrary  will  is  permitted  to  remain  a 
mere  theory,  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  here  a 
powerful  argument  for  the  substantial  truth  of  that 
which  is  the  object  of  an  unconscious  testimony  so 
strong  and  universal. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of 
volitional  necessity,  viz.,  that  every  act  of  willing 
is  the  resultant  of  the  organization  or  character 
plus  the  environment  of  circumstances  at  any 
given  time,  is  a  good  working-theory  of  moral 
education.  It  is  only  in  novels  that  we  find  men 
and  women  acting  independently  of  their  charac- 
ters and  circumstances :  hardened  criminals  sud- 
denly blooming  out  into  self-sacrifice,  and  life-long 
saints  plunging  as  suddenly  into  abysmal  depths  of 
wickedness.  It  is  not  so  in  life,  as  Jesus  knew  when 
he  demanded,  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin 
or  the  leopard  his  spots?  No  more  can  they  who 
are  accustomed  to  do  evil  do  good."  And  the 
converse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  true,  "  No 
more  can  they  who  are  accustomed  to  do  good  do 
evil."  And  there  are  novelists  who  perceive  that 
this  is  so,  and  Avho  are  coii^tent  to  reproduce  in  lit- 
erature the  laws  and  sequences  of  life  as  they  have 
actually  discovered  them  in  real  life,  without  mak- 
ing up  a  fancy  picture  in  which  the  actual  relation- 
ships of  life  are  more  wantonly  outraged  than  if 
the  personages  in  the  story  walked  upon  their 
heads  or  wore  them,  like  Othello's  marvellous 
men,  beneath  their  shoulders.  The  education  of 
the  will  finds  in  the  writings  of  such  novelists  one 
of  its  highest  inspirations,  as  in  the  more  common 
sort  it  finds  too  frequently  only  discouragement  for 
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strong  endeavor,  all  of  the  premiums  being  heaped 
up  upon  the  side  of  easy-going  ways  that  lead  to 
misery  and  shame. 

Every  act  of  willing  being  the  resultant  of  the 
individual's  force  of  character  plus  the  force  of 
the  environment  at  any  given  time,  the  problem  of 
an  educated  will  is  evidently  a  twofold  problem. 
It  is  necessary  to  this  consummation^ — a  will  re- 
sponding naturally  and  easily  to  the  highest  mo- 
tives— that  the  character  shall  be  an  ever  fuller 
reservoir  of  hoarded  energ}^,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances shall  be  made  as  favorable  as  possible  to 
its  unimpeded  exercise.  Plenty  of  work  is  here, 
not  only  for  one's  self  but  for  one's  friends.  One's 
own  part  is  to  hoard  the  energy  of  character,  and 
knowing  the  power  of  circumstances  over  the  voli- 
tions of  the  mind,  to  choose  these  circumstances  as 
far  as  may  be  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  pursuit 
of  those  ideals  which  we  are  convinced  are  the  most 
worthy.  The  part  of  friends  is  concerned  w^holly 
with  the  environment,  and  only  with  the  character 
indirectly  through  this.  In  this  environment  the 
friend  himself  is  one  of  the  most  essential  factors. 
It  is  for  him  to  make  honor  and  truth  and  virtue 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  and  women  whom 
he  loves.  It  is  for  him  to  throw  himself  between 
them  and  temptation,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
their  flagging  energies.  It  is  for  him  to  under- 
stand and  fearlessly  appl}^  that  text  of  Henry  Tho- 
reau's  where  he  says : 

"  Let  such  pure  hate  still  underprop  our  love 
That  we  may  be  each  other's  conscience." 

That  is  to  say,  let  us  so  hate  all  possible  baseness  in 
our  friend  that  we  shall  never  through  any  softness 
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of  our  disposition,  any  desire  to  shield  him  from  the 
blows  of  his  own  self-reproof,  try  to  make  that 
offence  seem  venial  in  his  e3'es  which  he  knows 
well  enough  is  not  venial. 

Character  is  a  plant  of  slowest  growth.  A  com- 
pletely fashioned  will  is  an  achievement  of  such 
grand  and  beautiful  proportions  that  infinite  care 
and  pains  may  well  be  spent  on  its  foundations 
and  its  gradual  building  up,  part  after  part,  into 
commanding  height  and  spacious  breadth  and  no- 
ble symmetry.  Truly  the  foundations  of  this 
structure  are  deeper  than  our  visible  and  con- 
scious individual  life.  They  are  many  generations 
deep.  Our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and 
others  further  back  are  chargeable  with  many  a 
bit  of  careless  masonry  on  which  we  build  uncon- 
scious of  its  existence,  and  there  may  come  a  day 
when  all  that  we  have  built  upon  it  will  crack  and 
lean  and  topple  over  into  a  shapeless  ruin  because 
of  that  far-back  unfaithfulness.  I  sometimes  think 
that  if  it  were  not  for  this  liability  of  ancestral  in- 
terference with  our  work  we  would  sanctify  our- 
selves for  our  children's  sake  before  their  birth,  as 
we  do  not  now.  But,  in  the  main,  ancestral  influ- 
ence is  like  the  ripples  made  by  the  stone  you 
throw  into  a  quiet  pond.  They  grow  fainter  and 
fainter  at  each  new  remove.  Make  your  own 
habits  of  industry  and  truth  and  purity  so  deep 
that  they  will  register  themselves  upon  your 
physical  organism  and  transmit  themselves  to 
your  children,  and  if  you  may  not  defy  the  inter- 
ference of  your  ancestors  you  need  not  fear  it 
much.  But  once  the  child  is  set  here  in  the 
midst,  many  years  must  slip  away  before  he  can 
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address  himself  with  conscious  energy  to  the  for- 
rq^tion  of  his  own  character,  the  education  of  his 
own    will.      And   yet  if,   corresponding   to   these 
years,    there    is    not    an    incalculable   amount   of 
thought  and  labor  spent  upon  this  education,  the 
chances  are  that  nothing  that  your  child  can  do 
when  he  arrives  at  years  of  conscious  self-deter- 
mination will  make  up  to  him  for  the  loss  of  that 
which  you   have  failed   to  give.      "  A  word  fitly 
spoken,  how  good  it  is!"  And  yet  it  is  not  on  the 
spoken  word   however  fitly  spoken  that  we  can 
rely  for  the  most  solid  benefits.     "  It  is  wonder- 
ful," says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "■  how  powerfully  what 
may  be  called  the  current  of  daily  life  carries  along 
with  it  without  any  consciousness  of  its  influence  those 
who  are  subject  to  it."     It  is  the  atmosphere  of 
truth  and  purity  and  generosity  that  pervades  the 
house  that  has  the  largest  educative  force.     The 
wisest  maxims,  the  most  resolute  commands,  glide 
off  from  children's  minds  like  water  from  a  slated 
roof  and  leave  no  enduring  trace,  while  the  influ- 
ence of  a  good  example  shapes  the  unconscious 
mind  to  ever-finer  issues.    Worst  of  all  is  the  pres- 
ence of  maxim  and  command  simultaneously  with 
the  absence  of  self-mastery  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  teachers.    "  Boyhood,"  says  Martineau, ''  which 
detests  as  they  deserve  all  kinds  of  sham  and  pre- 
tence, easily  places  itself  at  the  disposal  of  a  pro- 
found sincerity,  and  owns  as  a  true  guide  one  who 
lives  under  the  authority  of  the  rules  that  he  im- 
poses."    It  is  nobleness  that  educates  the  adoles- 
cent will,  not  texts  and  phrases.    '*  It  is  a  shame  to 
tell  x\rnold  a  lie,  because  he  always  beheves  one," 
said  one  of  his  Tom  Browns  at  Rugby.     Said  one 
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of  a  famous  American  teacher,  "  I  was  cured  of 
the  habit  of  lying  by  his  sohtary  faith  that  I  wslS 
not  incurable."  Our  generous  expectation  is  the 
warm  south  wind  that  encourages  the  feeble  will 
to  put  forth  leaf  and  flower,  while  our  persistent 
blame  is  sometimes  like  a  sleety  rain  that  beats  it 
hopelessly  into  the  ground.  Of  all  educators  of 
the  will  in  children  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
the  older  children  of  the  house  are  the  most  faith- 
ful and  efficient.  It  is  their  unconscious  influence 
that  gives  to  the  thousand  motives  that  each  day 
solicit  the  minds  of  their  little  brothers  and  sisters 
their  compelling  force.  In  the  formation  of  your 
children's  characters  you  have  no  such  active  ob- 
structionist, no  such  efficient  ally,  as  your  first- 
born. If  this  one  is  gentle  and  obedient,  truthful  and 
kind,  the  problem  of  your  other  children's  moral 
education  is  simplified  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

But  childhood  flits  away  and  youth  comes  on 
apace.  And  still  the  education  of  our  children's 
wills  is  the  most  serious  occupation  of  our  lives. 
And  still  the  method  is  the  same :  to  make  their 
environment,  in  which  we  are  ourselves  the  most 
important  factors,  as  favorable  as  we  can  make  it, 
so  that  they  shall  will  only  that  which  is  sweet  and 
pure  and  generous  and  true,  and  through  such 
willing  steadily  increase  their  stock  of  hoarded 
energy  if  haply  it  may  prove  sufficient  for  them 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances  of  their  later 
years.  How  many  infinite  leasts  must  go  to  the 
increase  of  that  great  sum  of  character  which  a 
grown  man  must  have  to  serve  him  in  his  day  of 
trial !  When  he  is  still  young  and  plastic  to  the 
touch  of  various  influences,  how  can  we  be  too 
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careful  to  order  before  him  our  own  walk  and  con- 
versation, to  shield  him  from  the  companionship 
of  those  who  are  frivolous  or  base,  to  surround 
him  with  the  pure  and  good,  to  fortify  his  soul 
with  histories  and  poems  and  tales  that  illustrate 
the  unhappiness  and  ruin  that  an  ill-regulated  will 
brings  upon  many  others  equally  with  its  possessor, 
that  celebrate  the  beauty  and  benignity  of  a  will 
that  naturally  and  easily  responds  to  every  highest 
motive  that  is  presented  to  the  mind.  What  a 
work  is  here  for  each  and  all  of  us !  I  have  been 
reading  much  of  late  about  the  great  cathedral- 
builders  of  the  middle  ages.  Wonderfully  grand 
and  beautiful  was  the  work  of  their  hands.  I  have 
read  with  passionate  emotion  of  their  patience  and 
persistency.  But  cathedral-building  is  apparently 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Character-building  is  a  thing 
of  the  present.  It  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever.  And  what  cathedral-building  can 
compare  with  this?  What  beauty  of  York  or 
Peterborough,  of  Amiens  or  Cologne,  of  Milan  or 
Sienna,  can  compare  with  the  beauty  of  ''a  com- 
pletely fashioned  will,"  a  character  that  the  hoard- 
ed energy  of  ten  thousand  brave  resistances  and 
noble  actions  has  made  impervious  to  any  base 
solicitation,  accessible  only  to  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice, purity,  and  benevolence !  If  in  the  person  of 
your  son  or  daughter,  if  in  your  own  person,  you 
have  built  up  such  a  character,  you  have  done  a 
better  thing  than  if  you  had 

"  rounded  Peter's  dome 
Or  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome.' 

For  though  Emerson  has  written: 
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"Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone, 
And  gives  to  it  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat," 

has  he  not  also  written  ? — 

"  Well  I  know  no  mountain  can 
Measure  with  a  perfect  man." 

Crossing  the  threshold  of  maturity  and  coming 
now  into  the  sphere  of  conscious  self-determina- 
tion, does  not  a  certain  shadow  fall  upon  the  mind 
from  off  these  solemn  heights  of  character  and  cir- 
cumstance that  have  such  controlling  power  on 
our  volitions?  These  heights  which  viewed  from 
without  certainly  may  shut  us  in  from  the  invasion 
of  immoral  tendencies,  seen  from  within  do  they 
not  bar  us  out  from  better  things  than  we  have  yet 
attained,  until  we  cry  to  them, 

"  Rocky  walls,  will  ye  always  be 
Prisons  until  ye  are  tombs  for  me — 
Until  I  lie  at  your  feet 
Wrapped  in  my  winding-sheet  ?" 

So  it  is  often  represented  by  the  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  will  is  free  at  any  time  to  choose 
anything  high  or  low,  unconditioned  by  either  char- 
acter or  circumstances,  but  so  it  is  not  in  reality. 
The  doctrine  of  the  moral  necessarian  is  that  if  we 
desire  to  do  so  we  can  modify  our  character  and 
select  our  circumstances  in  some  measure  to  this 
end.  If  we  desire  such  an  environment  as  shall 
be  friendly  to  our  virtue,  we  can  choose  such  an 
environment ;  such  books  to  read,  such  friends  to 
counsel  us  as  we  know  or  feel  will  co-operate  with 
our  most  virtuous  tendencies.      If  the  dread  of 
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self-deterioration  is  strong  upon  us  we  can  avoid 
such  courses  as  will  deplete  our  stock  of  virtuous 
inclination  ;  we  can  pursue  such  courses  as  will 
make  the  hoarded  energy  of  our  volitional  integ- 
rity a  store  so  ample  that  no  sudden  crisis  of  temp- 
tation or  persistent  drain  of  sordid  care  can  alto- 
gether beggar  us. 

What  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  the  suppression 
of  the  great  rebellion  is  true  also  of  this  education 
of  the  will :  It  is  a  big  job — so  big  that  we  can  dis- 
dain no  help  that  comes  to  us,  however  little  it 
may  be.  Inestimable  here  are  those  friends  of  our 
virtue  who  make  plain  to  us  the  laws  that  rule  with- 
in the  moral  sphere,  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  holiness, 
the  intrinsic  hatefulness  of  all  injustice  and  impu- 
rity. What  light  a  single  sentence  of  the  great 
masters  of  ethics  flashes  at  times  upon  a  tortuous 
and  darkening  way  !  Emerson  is  the  greatest  ethi- 
cal teacher  of  the  modern  world  among  those  who 
have  made  the  aphorism  or  the  essay  the  favorite 
vehicle  of  their  thought.  He  abounds  in  sentences 
that  startle  us  with  the  aptness  of  their  application 
to  our  own  affairs.  There  are  warnings  and  en- 
couragements on  ever}^  page.  But  more  effective 
than  the  most  penetrating  phrases  are  those  literary 
triumphs  in  which  the  relations  of  character  and 
circumstance  to  conduct  are  exhibited  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  personaHty.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
the  novelist  to  do  this;  a  privilege  of  which  he 
avails  himself  too  rarely.  The  characters  of  the 
novelist  are  generally  puppets  of  his  arbitrary  will. 
Seldom  can  they  say  truly  of  their  heroes  and  he- 
roines as  Thackeray  of  Esmond  and  the  mother  of 
Beatrix,  "  I  didn't  marry  them  ;  they  married  them- 
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selves."  The  average  novelist  is  generally  a  be- 
nevolent dens  ex  viachiiid,  always  ready  to  step  in 
at  the  last  moment  and  save  his  puppets  from  the 
legitimate  effects  of  their  inherent  qualities.  But 
in  the  person  of  George  EUot,  the  most  gifted 
woman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  far,  we  have 
had — we  still  have ;  it  is  only  Marian  Evans  who 
is  dead ;  George  Eliot  is  as  much  alive  to-day  as 
ever — we  have  a  novelist  who  has  been  willing  to 
stand  off  and  permit  the  men  and  women  of  her 
creation  to  work  out  the  legitimate  effects  of  their 
characters  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  The  result  is  such  a  contribution  to 
our  stock  of  ethical  warnings  and  encouragements 
as  has  not  been  made  by  any  other  writer  of  our 
time.  The  novels  of  George  Eliot  are  a  series  of 
dramatic  studies  of  the  education  of  the  zvill.  I  am 
assured  that  by  affirming  this  I  make  a  hostile 
criticism  on  their  artistic  quality.  ''  The  artist 
never  moralizes,"  cries  M.  Taine.  "  Never  moral- 
izes," echoes  the  neo-pagan  choir.  I  doubt  it 
much.  But  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  George 
Eliot's  greatest  distinction  was  not  in  art,  and 
even  that  her  moral  fervor  sometimes  marred 
the  artistic  aspects  of  her  work.  But  to  be  the 
greatest  moral  teacher  and  inspirer  of  one's  time 
is  a  distinction  that  is  vastly  greater  than  to  be  the 
most  perfect  artist.  And  George  Eliot  was  that ; 
as  I  interpret  her,  not  first  an  artist  and  second  an 
ethical  philosopher,  but  first  an  ethical  philosopher, 
a  teacher  of  morality,  and  second  an  artist ;  a  moral 
teacher  availing  herself  of  the  methods  of  art  to 
enforce  the  grand  and  awful  lessons  which,  so  help 
her  God,  she  could  no  otherwise  than  utter  to  an 
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unbelieving"  world.  I  do  not  forget  how  much  of 
thoroughly  artistic  work  w^as  incidental  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  task  :  what  living  men  and  women 
move  across  her  stage,  speaking  their  own  thought 
in  their  own  way,  never  her  thought  in  her  way  ; 
what  exquisite  humor  enlivens  almost  every  page; 
and  how  appropriate  the  frame  of  local  circum- 
stance in  which  every  character  is  set !  Enough 
is  here  to  satisfy  the  thousands  who  resent  the 
novelist's  assumption  of  the  preacher's  moral  tone. 
But  while  I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  any  ot 
this,. and  do  not  unless  I  deceive  myself,  it  is  not 
because  she  was  so  great  an  artist  that  I  most  ad- 
mire and  honor  her,  but  because  she  saw  as  did 
no  other  of  her  time  the  sublime  significance  of  AN 
EDUCATED  WILL,  and  sct  forth  as  did  no  other  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  way  to  this  attainment  and 
the  methods  of  long-suffering  self-restraint  and  self- 
denial  by  which  alone  it  can  be  reached.  Hardly 
can  I  conceive  of  any  course  of  reading  so  tonic  in 
its  influence  upon  the  moral  sense  and  will  as  the 
novels  of  George  Eliot.  Many  a  Hetty  Sorrel — if 
only  the  Hetty  Sorrels  read  them — might,  I  have 
thought,  be  saved  from  Hetty's  fate  by  her  sad 
history.  Many  an  Arthur  Donnithorne,  I  am  sure, 
interposing  the  good  opinion  of  others,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  ground  of  his  self-reproach  between 
himself  and  this,  might  be  warned  in  time  of  the 
abyss  to  the  edge  of  which — ay,  and  to  the  bottom  of 
which — such  habits  of  self-comfort  lead.  And  many 
a  Tito,  I  am  sure,  not  bad  as  yet,  but  only  wishing 
to  avoid  all  painful  and  unpleasant  things,  has  been 
arrested  in  his  downward  course  by  that  wonder- 
ful depiction  of  the  progress  of  Tito's  character  from 
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bad  to  worse  till  there  was  nothing-  too  bad  for  him 
to  do.  Many  times  already  I  have  expressed  to 
you  my  faith  in  the  moral  efficacy  of  the  book  of 
which  Tito  Melema  is  the  central  and  important 
character.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
aggerate my  sense  of  the  moral  value  of  this  book 
for  those  who  have  the  wit  to  apprehend  its  deep 
significance.  But  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret 
that  George  Eliot  did  not  choose  for  the  ideas  of 
this  novel  an  English  setting  that  would  have  in- 
troduced it  into  a  wider  circle  of  sympathies  and 
brought  home  its  lesson  to  a  greater  multitude  of 
men. 

George  Eliot's  contribution  to  the  problem  of 
an  educated  will  is  her  unique  perception  of  the 
reproductive  power  of  every  action,  good  or  bad. 
She  has  embodied  this  perception  in  a  hundred 
apt  and  striking  phrases.  For  example :  ''  Our 
lives  make  a  moral  tradition  of  our  individual 
selves,  as  the  life  of  mankind  at  large  makes  a 
moral  tradition  for  the  race ;  and  to  have  once 
acted  greatly  seems  a  reason  why  we  should 
always  be  noble."  "  But  Tito,"  she  says,  **  was 
feeling  the  effect  of  an  opposite  tradition :  he 
had  won  no  memories  of  self-conquest  and  per- 
fect faithfulness  from  which  he  could  have  a  sense 
of  faUing."  Again  she  says  of  him :  "  He  hardly 
knew  how  the  words  had  come  to  his  lips.  There 
are  moments  when  our  passions  seem  to  speak  and 
decide  for  us,  and  we  seem  to  stand  by  and  won- 
der ;  they  carry  in  them  an  inspiration  of  crime 
that  in  one  instant  does  the  work  of  long  premedi- 
tation." But  equally  an  inspiration  of  virtue  when 
the  habitual  fife  has  been  just  and  noble,  when  there 
is  a  tradition  of  nobleness,  when  there  are  "  mem- 
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ories  of  self-conquest  and  perfect  faithfulness"  to 
compel  us  to  maintain  ourseh^es  at  their  exalted 
height.  The  sadness  of  George  Eliot's  stories,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  complaint,  comes  from  the 
fact  that  her  illustrations  of  the  law  of  moral  re- 
productiveness  are  mostly  taken  from  the  sphere 
of  moral  lapse.  But  the  law  holds  equally  good 
in  the  sphere  of  moral  improvement.  ''  Memories 
of  self-conquest  and  perfect  faithfulness"  are  as 
much  a  fate  for  good  as  the  opposite  memories 
are  a  fate  for  evil.  The  law  of  moral  reproduc- 
tion is  discouraging  to  all  wrong-doing,  encourag- 
ing to  all  right-doing.  If  George  Eliot  gave  us 
only  maxims  containing  so  much  wisdom,  our  debt 
to  her  would  be  considerable.  But  she  has  done 
more  than  this;  infinitely  more.  She  has  created 
for  us  characters  whose  development  according 
to  their  own  inward  law  illustrates,  sometimes  with 
dreadful  painfulness,  the  law  of  moral  reproduc- 
tion, the  fatality  of  the  moral  tradition. 

Is  this  a  hopeless  creed  ?  Truly  there  are  those 
for  whom  there  seems  to  be  *^  no  place  for  repent- 
ance," they  have  established  for  themselves  a  tradi- 
tion of  such  utter  baseness.  But  to  know  the  law  is 
to  avoid  the  consequence.  George  Eliot  addresses 
herself  to  men  and  women  in  whom  the  dread  of 
moral  deterioration  is  still  a  motive  power.  Hav- 
ing this  dread,  and  knowing  by  what  gradual  ap- 
proaches ''their  feet  take  hold  on  hell,"  men  can 
avoid  those  acts  of  self-endearment  and  self-pity 
which  lead  on  to  ever  baser  things. 

Ye  know  these  things.  Happ)^  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them.  No  perception  however  clear  of  the  laAvs 
of  ethical  development  will  serve  us  if  we  do  not 
bend  ourselves  with  earnest  resolution  to  the  tasks 
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of  self-determination  which  these  laws  command. 
It  is  not  by  reading,  it  is  not  by  thought,  it  is  by 
action,  action,  action,  that  we  reach  the  consum- 
mation of  an  educated  will.  Honor  and  praise  to 
all  the  teachers  and  helpers  who  have  painted  vir- 
tue and  vice  in  their  true  colors,  who  have  appealed 
with  signal  force  to  our  dread  of  self-deterioration, 
who  have  made  the  beauty  of  hoHness  seem  so 
beautiful  to  us  that  we  have  said  ''This  beauty 
must  be  ours"  !  But  if  we  desire  for  ourselves  the 
honor  and  the  glory  of  a  completely  fashioned  will 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  arduous  task  of 
amassing  for  ourselves  a  tradition  of  justice  and 
tenderness  and  good-will  that  will  compel  us  to 
illustrate  these  qualities  in  each  new  emergency. 
Think  not,  O  brave  young  men,  O  beautiful  young 
women,  that  you  can  indulge  yourselves  to-day  in 
this  or  that  little  act  of  selfishness  or  insincerity  and 
be  just  as  easily  able  to-morrow  as  you  are  to-day 
to  avoid  a  similar  act.  For  every  act  of  selfishness 
or  insincerity  that  you  commit,  unselfishness  and 
sincerity  will  be  harder  for  you  in  the  future ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  every  unselfish  action, 
every  sincere  or  generous  act,  makes  generosity, 
sincerity,  unselfishness  henceforth  the  more  natu- 
ral and  unavoidable  gesture  of  the  mind. 

Having  such  ample  furtherance,  aware  of  these 
tremendous  aspects  and  responsibilities  of  the  mor- 
al life,  shall  we  not  address  ourselves  with  firmer 
courage  and  with  more  inflexible  resolve  to  the 
achievement  of  that  highest  good  which  beck- 
ons us  from  far  away — the  possession  of  an  edu- 
cated will — a  will  that  naturally  and  easily,  as  flow- 
ers to  seek  the  light,  will  turn  itself  to  the  perform- 
ance of  all  just  and  noble  things.     Remembering 
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that  we  are  factors  in  the  moral  environment  of 
our  fellow-beings,  shall  we  not  try  to  make  our- 
selves friendly  to  their  virtue  in  all  possible  ways  ? 
Remembering  what  power  we  have  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  own  character,  how  much  past  deeds 
determine  what  we  are,  how  gradual  the  incline 
that  slips  at  length  into  unfathomable  deeps,  and 
what  compelling  force  a  tradition  of  nobleness  has 
to  keep  us  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  right,  shall  we 
not  seek  more  earnestly  than  we  have  done  to  lay 
up  for  ourselves  such  "  memories  of  self-conquest 
and  perfect  faithfulness"  as  will  hold  us  firm  and 
steady  whatever  winds  of  wild  temptation,  what- 
ever waves  of  lawless  passion,  may  beat  upon  our 
house  ? 

"  Oh,  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong! 
He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long; 
He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong: 
For  him  nor  moves  the  loud  world's  random  mock, 
Nor  all  Calamity's  hugest  waves  confound; 
Who  seems  a  promontory  of  rock 
That,  compassed  round  with  turbulent  sound, 
In  middle  ocean  meets  the  surging  shock, 
Tempest-buffeted,  citadel-crowned. 

"  But  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  not  with  time, 
Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaven-descended  will, 
And  ever  weaker  grows  through  acted  crime, 
Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault. 
Recurring  and  suggesting  still! 
He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt, 
Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand, 
And  o'er  a  weary  sultry  land. 
While  far,  beneath  a  blazing  vault, 
Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill, 
The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt." 
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Between  this  time  and  our  next  Sunday  meet- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Hayes  will 
come  to  its  conclusion  and  the  administration  of 
President  Garfield  will  begin.  It  is  only  natural 
that  this  impending  change  should  suggest  to  us 
the  subject  of  our  thought  this  morning. 

Twenty  years  ago  to-day,  in  that  dreadful  winter 
of  1 86 1,  Father  Taylor  stood  in  his  pulpit  praying 
for  the  incoming  President,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
'*  But  as  for  this  stuff  that  is  floating  out,"  he  said, 
"  O  Lord,  we  can't  say  much  for  that."  Our  case 
is  very  different.  Our  receding  President  is  no 
James  Buchanan,  traitorous,  imbecile,  letting  "  I 
dare  not "  wait  upon  "  I  would."  We  are  hoping 
that  the  new  administration  will  be  better  than 
the  old  ;  but  if  we  could  be  certain  that  it  will  be 
as  good,  such  certainty  would  be  most  precious. 
Not  that  everything  in  the  concluding  administra- 
tion has  been  all  that  we  could  desire.  We  could 
wish  that  no  ballot-stuffer  of  the  South  had  been 
rewarded,  as  if  to  such  the  President  owed  his 
place,  and  not  to  the  Electoral  Commission  that 
decided  the  disputed  election  in  his  favor.  We 
could  wish  that  in  the  matter  of  civil-service 
reform  his  performance  had  been  equal  to  the 
promise  of  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination. 
It  has  not  been.     It  has  been  in  many  instances 
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flagrantly  inconsistent  with  that  promise.  Men 
have  been  appointed  to  civil  office  for  political 
reasons  only,  and  in  place  of  men  whose  natural 
ability  and  experience  demanded  their  continu- 
ance. The  executive  order  of  1877  accomplished 
little  more  than  to  make  its  most  distinguished 
victim  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  spots  upon  the  sun.  They  mar 
only  a  little  of  its  disc.  The  rest  is  clear  and 
bright.  If  President  Hayes  has  not  done  all  he 
promised  to  reform  the  civil  service,  he  has  done 
more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  in  Andrew 
Jackson's  time  we  took  up  with  the  debasing 
theory,  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils;"  he  has 
done  enough  to  deserve  our  lasting  gratitude.  In 
his  treatment  of  the  South  he  has  showm  no  signs 
of  wavering  in  his  determination  to  permit  it  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation,  subject  only  to  the 
pressure  of  an  educated  public  sentiment  and  the 
logic  of  events  and  the  laws  w^hich  have  an  equal 
operation  North  and  South,  which  things  com- 
bined have  already  developed  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  order  for  which  many  of  the  omens  are 
auspicious.  But  in  no  other  particular  has  the 
administration  of  President  Hayes  contrasted  so 
.  favorably  with  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
as  in  the  personal  aspect  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  has  been  immediately  surrounded.  It  was  only 
natural  that  a  countr3^man  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition should  imagine  that  Riviere's  picture,  "  The 
Friends  of  Ulysses" — a  concourse  of  greedy  swine 
— was  a  severe  reflection  on  the  current  adminis- 
tration. But  President  Hayes  has  had  only  high- 
minded  and  clean-handed  men  about  him.     And 
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the  great  party  bosses  have  all  been  his  enemies. 
This  is  his  highest  praise. 

Will  the  new  administration  bring  to  us  as  good 
or  better  things  than  these  ?  We  must  wait  and  see. 
Certainly  the  new  President  will  bring  to  his  task 
a  much  richer  political  experience  than  the  old  ;  a 
more  active  and  cultured  mind;  and  he  will  bring 
a  record  of  high-thinking  statesmanship  which  will 
be  for  him  a  tradition  of  nobleness  whose  compel- 
ling force  must,  it  would  seem,  resist  a  vast  amount 
of  evil  influence.  Nominated  in  defiance  of  the 
worst  elements  in  his  own  party,  let  us  trust  that 
he  will  make  no  concessions  to  these  elements  for 
the  sake  of  "harmony."  When  he  is  President,  he 
will  be  President  of  the  United  States  and  not  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  his  duty  will  be  to 
serve  the  nation,  not  his  party,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  To  this  end  let  us  hope  that  he  will  put 
far  from  him  all  hope  or  expectation  of  conciliating 
those  politicians  whom  the  late  administration  has 
to  thank  for  nothing  but  their  malignant  opposi- 
tion, a  continuance  of  which  will  recommend  the 
new  administration  to  all  honest  men. 

The  superintendent  of  our  Sundaj^-school  has 
chosen  for  the  motto  of  his  service  of  sentences 
and  song,  N'oblcssc  Oblige.  Translate  this  from  the 
particular  into  the  universal  and  it  means,  Advan- 
tages are  Obhgations.  And  latterl}-  no  text  has 
been  so  great  a  favorite  as  this  with  our  English 
cousins.  They  have  preached  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  several  discourses  on  this  text. 
They  have  waxed  eloquent  in  their  exposition  of 
this  lofty  principle.  .  The  Times  and  the  Spectator 
have  been  particularl}'  anxious  lest  we  should  fail 
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to  comprehend  its  bearing  on  our  national  affairs. 
The  burden  of  their  prophecy  is  that  we  are  rich 
and  selfish.  With  an  annual  revenue  of  $350,000,- 
000,  with  an  anticipated  surplus  equal  to  the  entire 
expenses  of  our  government  before  the  war,  we 
content  ourselves  with  looking  out  for  number 
one  ;  we  isolate  ourselves  from  the  political  affairs 
of  Europe ;  we  take  no  such  passionate  interest  in 
the  well-being  of  ''  subject-races"  as  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  taken  in  the  well-being  of  the 
Hindus  and  the  Zulus  and  the  Kafhrs,  and  so  on. 

These  are  not  charges  that  we  should  contemp- 
tuously disregard.  They  are  made  with  honesty 
and  feeling,  and  if  they  are  wholly  or  in  any  great 
part  true  we  should  be  looking  to  ourselves  to 
rectify  the  evils  they  decry.  If  we  are  rich,  Ave 
ought  not  to  be  selfish.  We  ought  not  to  say  that 
we  will  seek  our  own  advantage,  and,  so  doing, 

"  live  and  lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  gods  together  careless  of  mankind," 

or  of  so  much  of  it  as  is  beyond  the  borders  of 
our  national  domain.  If  not  in  one  way,  then  in 
another,  we  must  feel  that  we  are  included  in  the 
great  family  of  nations,  that  we  are  doing  our  part 
to  carry  on  the  world's  great  work  of  universal 
and  progressive  order  and  utility. 

We  are  rich  and  selfish.  This  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  accusation.  And  the  first  part  of 
it,  at  least,  is  undeniable.  Only  two  years  ago  we 
were  the  victims  of  a  depression  which  had 
dragged  its  slow  length  along  for  half  a  dozen 
years.  Then  suddenly  there  was  a  change.  Cap- 
ital that  had  been  cautiously  hoarded  began  to 
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seek  investment.  Confidence  revived.  The  tide 
that  had  been  out  so  long-  began  to  come  in.  It 
rose  higher  and  higher.  It  is  rising  still.  The 
revenues  of  the  government  are  no  sufficient  meas- 
ure of  the  prosperity  of  the  people  governed.  A 
national  debt  is  not  a  national  blessing  but  a 
national  curse.  Less  revenue  will  mean  less  bur- 
densome taxes.  Less  burdensome  taxes  will  mean 
greater  prosperity.  But  there  are  other  standards 
of  prosperity,  measured  by  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  is  an  established  fact.  Eighty-nine 
thousand  new  depositors,  depositing  $34,000,000  in 
the  savings  banks  of  New  York  during  the  year 
1880,  is  a  significant  fact;  the  more  significant 
because  men  of  wealth  have  drawn  out  more  than 
they  have  put  in,  seeking  more  profitable  if  less 
safe  investments.  The  comparative  neglect  into 
which  the  labor-reformer  has  fallen  is  another 
proof  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  not 
confined  to  the  "  captains  of  labor,"  but  that  the 
humblest  soldiers  in  the  ranks  have  felt  its  renova- 
ting touch.  There  are  those  who  know  that  there 
are  many  problems  which  admit  of  no  such  easy 
solution  as  a  period  of  business  prosperity  may 
seem  to  furnish,  problems  which  will  recur  sooner 
or  later ;  but  so  long  as  wages  are  high,  even  if 
bread  is  dear,  the  manual  laborer  lends  but  an 
indifferent  ear  to  any  speculations  that  affect  his 
permanent  well-being. 

Yes,  we  are  rich  for  the  time  being,  whatever 
breakers  there  may  be  ahead,  and  our  prosperity 
is  almost  as  independent  of  any  section  as  it  is  of 
any  class.  The  political  reconstruction  of  the 
South  is  still  far  enough  from  being  perfect ;  but 
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if  of  its  industrial  reconstruction  also  this  is  true, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  no  anarchical  condition 
and  no  miserably  imperfect  state  of  industry  could 
have  been  adequate  to  the  results  that  have  been 
so  far  achieved.  The  aggregate  crop  of  cotton 
for  the  last  sixteen  A'cars  is  13,000,000  of  bales  in 
excess  of  the  aggregate  crop  for  sixteen  years 
before  the  war,  and  the  money  value  of  this  excess 
has  been  $800,000,000  !  Rice  and  sugar  meantime 
have  held  their  own ;  tobacco  has  improved  in 
quantity  and  quality — if  there  is  going  to  be  any, 
it  may  as  well  be  good — while  many  industries 
unknown  before  the  war,  iron-working,  coal-min- 
ing, lumbering,  market-gardening,  cotton  and 
other  manufactures,  have  sprung  into  sudden  life 
and  wonderful  activity.  We  have  here  a  very 
interesting  commentary  on  the  charges  of  idleness 
and  thriftlessness  against  the  six  million  negroes 
who  have  done  the  bulk  of  all  this  labor,  and  who 
number  now  six  more  to  a  thousand  in  proportion 
to  the  white  population  of  the  country  than  they 
did  ten  years  ago.  They  are  neither  dying  out 
nor  rusting  out.  Seen  from  an  industrial  point  of 
view,  the  New  South  is  a  spectacle  full  of  encour- 
agement. 

We  cannot  then  deny  the  soft  impeachment  of 
the  English  moralists  who  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  lecture  us.  We  are  rich.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  it.  And  we  are  growing  richer  every 
day.  But  we  have  forgotten,  we  are  told,  that 
advantages  are  obligations.  We  are  rich  and — 
selfish.  We  do  not  devote  ourselves  to  the  pater- 
nal care  of  subject-races  in  other  sections  of  the 
globe.    It  must  be  confessed  that  we  do  not.    And 
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what  is  more,  there  is  nothing  in  the  experience 
of  Great  Britain  in  this  department  of  philanthropy 
up  to  the  present  time  that  tempts  us  in  the  least 
to  follow  her  example.  If  there  is  one  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  British  Empire  which,  more 
than  another,  every  just  and  kindly  Englishman 
would  have  blotted  out,  it  is  the  chapter  which 
recites  her  dealings  with  her  subject-races  in 
southern  Africa,  in  India,  and  elsewhere.  And 
then  there  is  the  subject-race  across  the  Irish 
Channel,  crushed  under  centuries  of  oppression 
and  misrule,  but  now,  like  Enceladus  under  Etna, 
making  the  mountain  tremble.  Is  it  not  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  advantages  which  the  subject- 
races  of  Great  Britain  have  derived  from  her 
paternal  care  have  counterbalanced  the  expenses 
which  her  standing  armies  and  her  wars,  the  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  her  care,  have  cost  her 
people  ?  The  late  Afghan  war  was  a  very  small 
affair.  But  it  cost  the  pretty  sum  of  $87,000,000. 
Another  reason  why  we  are  so  little  tempted  to 
engage  in  the  civilization  of  subject-races  in  re- 
mote corners  of  the  world  is  that  we  have  had 
some  experience  of  subject-races  on  our  own  soil. 
We  have  had  the  Africans,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Chinese.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Chinese  have 
never  been  a  subject-race  among  us,  but  our  rela- 
tion to  them  has  been  instructive.  It  enables  us 
to  imagine  how  we  should  treat  them  if  they  were 
a  subject-race.  The  License  Bureau  of  Brooklyn 
decides  that  Hop  Lee  shall  have  no  license  to  wash 
clothes.  This  is  the  "•  American  Iliad  in  a  nut- 
shell," so  far  as  the  Chinese  are  concerned.  Our 
treatment  of  the  Indians — one  of  the  last  new  books 
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upon  my  table  deals  with  this  matter,  and  its  title 
very  properly  is  "A  Century  of  Dishonor."  There 
are  some  300,000  of  them  (as  many  now  as  there 
were  when  the  first  discoverers  arrived) ;  they  are 
divided  into  about  three  hundred  tribes,  and  almost 
every  tribe  has  a  story  to  tell  of  our  treatment 
very  much  like  that  of  the  Poncas,  whose  reserva- 
tion in  Dakota  we  made  over  to  the  Sioux,  their 
deadliest  enemies,  driving  the  Poncas  farther  west. 
For  the  Africans  we  have  indeed  done  something. 
We  have  emancipated  them  from  slaver3\  Many 
of  them  are  still  far  removed  from  the  enjoyment 
of  personal  and  political  liberty.  And  now  it  is 
proposed  to  limit  their  franchise  by  an  educational 
and  property  test.  It  will  not  be  done.  And  if  it 
were,  the  qualification  would  be  met  and  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  negro  would  be  more  complete  than 
ev^er.  He  assimilates  knowledge,  he  accumulates 
property,  more  rapidly  than  the  poor  white  of  the 
South;  the  former  more  rapidly,  says  a  shrewd 
observer,  than  the  Irish  or  the  German  emigrant. 
Take  away  the  black  man's  vote  with  one  hand 
and  give  him  the  spelling-book  with  the  other,  and 
he  would  have  his  vote  back  again  so  soon  that 
his  disfranchisement  would  onl}-  be  your  trouble 
for  your  pains. 

So  then,  without  going  in  quest  of  distant  ven- 
tures, Ave  have  enough  to  do  with  certain  quasi 
subject-races  here  at  home  to  keep  ourselves  in 
practice.  We  have  to  read  the  recently  published 
book  of  Mr.  George  F.  Seward  on  the  Chinese  im- 
migration and  discover,  if  we  have  ever  doubted  it, 
that  this  immigration  has  been  to  us  wholly  advan- 
tageous.    We  have  to  learn  that  the  case  for  the 
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Chinese  is  even  better  than  this  writer  has  been 
able  to  make  out,  his  poHtical  economy  being  very 
weak  in  spots.  We  are  to  endeavor  to  indoctri- 
nate the  Cahfornian  mind  with  these  ideas.  With 
the  Indians  we  are  to  learn  to  keep  our  contracts, 
and,  witJi  their  consent,  as  rapidl}^  as  possible  to  con- 
vert our  system  of  tribal  reservations  into  a  system 
of  individual  ownership  of  land.  The  colored 
population  of  the  South  presents  a  harder  prob- 
lem. But  the  most  various  testimonies  assure  us 
that  "  the  color  line"  is  already  broken  ;  that  dema- 
gogism,  and  not  intimidation,  is  to  be  the  greatest 
danger  in  the  future.  For  this,  also,  the  remedy  is 
education.  It  will  be  long,  men  say,  before  the 
black  man  is  an  intelligent  voter.  But  intelligent 
voters  are  scarce  even  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. When  even  a  Presidential  candidate 
thinks  that  "■  the  tariff  is  a  local  matter,"  can  you 
expect  the  average  voter  to  be  supremely  wise? 
But  the  franchise  is  itself  a  school ;  it  makes  men 
read  and  think.  They  may  read  wildly  and  think 
foolishly,  but  w^hen  a  man  begins  to  read  and  think 
he  has  placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  round  of  a 
ladder  whose  top  is  up  out  of  the  darkness,  under 
the  open  sky,  with  a  wide  prospect  all  around. 

In  the  mean  time  are  we  culpably  neglectful  of 
our  membership  of  the  great  family  of  nations? 
This  is  the  accusation.  But  the  truth  which  it 
contains  is  mainly  that  we  do  not  propose  to  en- 
tangle ourselves  in  the  complications  of  European 
politics.  We  can  best  serve  the  people  of  Europe 
by  holding  on  this  course.  To  take  the  opposite 
would  be  to  render  necessary  those  standing  armies 
and  navies  which  are  such  a  crushing  weight  upon 
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the  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  are  driving  forth 
their  populations  into  our  new  world  where  there 
is  no  such  burden.  Our  service  to  Europe  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  is  the  opportunity 
that  we  have  given  to  6,677,000  of  our  foreign-born 
citizens  to  Uve  a  more  protected,  comfortable,  and 
progressive  life  ;  and  our  ability  to  afford  this  op- 
portunity is  made  possible  in  a  large  degree  by 
our  isolation  from  the  disturbing  influences  of 
European  politics.  Thanks  to  such  isolation,  we 
have  been  able  to  do  more  for  one  of  the  subject- 
races  of  Great  Britain — the  Irish  race — than  she 
has  yet  accomplished.  The  millions  of  Irish  flock- 
ing to  our  shores  have  found  here  from  the  begin- 
ning the  "  three  F's" — fair  rents,  freedom  of 
sale,  and  fixity  of  tenure  —  which  are  the  most 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  reform  bill  is  expect- 
ed to  accomplish.  We  shall  not  increase  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  Great  Britain  has  incurred 
to  us  on  this  account  by  passing  such  resolutions 
of  sympathy  with  the  Irish  Land  League  as  those 
which  have  been  passed  at  i\lbany.  Gladstone 
and  Bright  and  Forster  are  disposed  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  Ireland, 
and  it  is  with  them  that  Ave  should  express  our 
sympathy,  and  not  with  those  who  are  impeding 
the  operation  of  their  gracious  will. 

Rich  and  selfish  !  This  must  not  be  the  truth 
concerning  us.  But  to  prevent  its  truth  the  way 
is  far  from  that  suggested  by  our  English  critics. 
It  is  to  make  the  conditions  of  life  here  in  America 
so  just,  so  helpful,  so  humane,  that  men  crushed 
to  the  earth  elsewhere  shall  here  be  able  to  stand 
erect  and  find  room  to  expand  their  capabilities. 
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It  is,  by  doing  thus,  to  excite  the  imagination  of 
the  old-world  populations  and  the  resolve  of  their 
most  generous  spirits  to  have  at  home  those  just 
and  helpful  and  humane  conditions  that  we  offer 
here.  It  is,  by  doing  thus,  to  compel  the  old  world 
ruling  classes  to  see  that  if  they  would  not  lose 
their  truest  wealth — their  laboring  men — they  must 
make  the  conditions  of  life  more  favorable  to  their 
remaining  where  they  are.  Something  in  these 
various  directions  we  have  already  done.  But 
there  is  more  to  do.  The  political  reformers  of 
Europe  are  robbed  of  half  the  strength  which  they 
should  draw  from  our  example  by  the  apologies 
they  have  to  make  for  our  shortcomings.  The 
conservatives,  the  reactionists,  say  to  these :  "  Do 
not  talk  to  us  about  America.  Look  at  her  irre- 
sponsible monopolies  taxing  her  industries  as  no 
government  in  Europe  dares  to  tax  the  industries 
of  its  people.  Look  at  her  ''  tariff  of  abominations" 
fattening  ten  millions  of  her  population  upon  the 
blood  and  bones  of  the  other  forty  millions.  Look 
at  the  vast  system  of  corruption  which  cripples  the 
efficiency  of  her  civil  service,  surrounding  ever}^ 
public  man  with  flatterers  and  sycophants,  gener- 
ating in  men  naturally  honest  an  itching  palm,  and 
converting  men  who  might  be  statesmen  into  the 
bosses  of  a  political  machine."  Such  is  the  tone 
of  many  European  critics  of  America.  And  there 
is  so  much  in  the  actual  state  of  things  to  justify 
this  tone  that  many  who  would  fain  point  to  our 
country  as  an  example  of  what  free  institutions 
can  accomplish  are  compelled  to  silence ;  or  the 
force  of  their  appeal  is  broken  by  the  abatements 
they  are  obliged  to  make.    Rich  and  selfish !    This 
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accusation  will  not  be  Avholly  undeserved  so  long 
as  we  permit  the  evils  which  have  acquired  such 
horrible  ascendenc}^  in  our  political  system  to  be  a 
weight  around  the  necks  of  those  who  are  endeav- 
oring across  the  sea  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  order  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  one  evil  in  our  poHtical  system  which 
if   it   is    not   abated,   if   it   is  not  extirpated,  will 
as  surely  work  the  ruin  ol  our  government  as  the 
sun  will  set  to-night.     It  is  the  evil  of  regulating 
the   tenure  of  civil  service  by  considerations   of 
political  subserviency  or  personal  regard — the  evil 
of  making  every  one  of  the  389  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  first  and  foremost 
a  dispenser  of  poHtical  patronage.     This  evil  can- 
not  claim  for   itself  any  of  the  dramatic  fascina- 
tion that  invested  the  evil  of  slavery.     But  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  greater  evil.     It  is  certainly 
an  evil  that  is  more  treacherously  inimical  to  our 
political  institutions  than  slavery  ever  was.    Slavery 
was   bold  and   aggressive,  but  this  evil  works  in 
silence  and  obscurity.     Moreover,  the  evil  of  sla- 
ver}'  was  of  such  a  nature  that  its  appeal  to  senti- 
ment  was  incalculably  great.     It  was   the    great 
heart  of  the  North  that  rose  up  against  it  before 
the  Northern  conscience  or  the  Northern  intellect 
began  to  stir.     Civil-service  reform  can  never  have 
its  ''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  though  it   is  no  mean 
tragedy  for  an  honest  man  to  find   his  occupation 
gone  for  reasons  quite  apart  from  his  efficiency. 
But  because  the  evil  of  slaver}^  was  so  dramatic, 
so  picturesque,  it  was  certain  to  excite  the  sympa- 
thies and  passions  of  the  population.     The  drama- 
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tic  character  of  the  evil  was  prophetic  of  its  extinc- 
tion. But  the  corruption  of  our  civil  service,  so 
subtle,  so  pervading,  the  dry-rot  of  our  political 
system,  is  a  very  matter-of-fact  evil.  No  VVhittier 
or  Lowell  can  be  our  Tyrtaeus  here.  Here  is  no 
fountain  of  such  eloquence  as  that  of  Sumner 
and  Phillips.  But  on  this  account  the  evil  is  more 
terrible.  Its  magnitude  cannot  be  overstated.  Let 
it  increase  for  another  half-century  as  it  has  in- 
creased for  the  last  half-century,  and  no  honest  man 
will  be  able  to  confess  himself  an  American  citizen 
without  a  blush.  Let  it  increase  for  that  length  of 
time  as  it  has  increased  since  Andrew  Jackson's 
day,  and  for  our  national  moiio,  E  p/uribns  iinuni, 
\YQ  may  substitute  the  words  which  Dante,  in  his 
mystic  vision,  saw  written  on  the  gate  of  hell :  ''  All 
hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here !" 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  our  present 
method  of  rewarding  political  services  with  civil 
office  is  inseparable  from  party  politics.  They  need 
this  sort  of  spur  and  excitation  to  keep  them  wide 
awake.  But  without  any  such  method  the  politi- 
cal parties  of  Great  Britain  never  seem  to  lack  the 
elements  of  a  healthy  action  and  a  lively  interest. 
And  how  was  it  here  in  America  before  we  intro- 
duced this  method?  For  we  have  not,  as  many 
seem  to  think,  observed  this  method  from  the  beein- 
ning  of  our  national  career.  Washington  made  but 
nine  removals  from  office  ;  Adams  as  many,  but 
no  more.  And  of  these  eighteen  removals  in  twelve 
years  every  one  was  for  cause ;  not  one  for  politic 
cal  reasons.  But  these  were  the  twelve  years  of 
Federalism.  The  election  of  Jefferson  marked  a 
political  revolution  far  more  fundamental  than  the 
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election  of  Hancock  would  have  marked  if  it  had 
been  accomphshed.  Did  Jefferson  make  a  clean 
sweep?  He  removed  thirty-nine  persons,  not  one 
for  political  reasons.  Madison  made  five  removals  ; 
Monroe,  nine  ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  two  !  After 
him  the  deluge.  Andrew  Jackson  dismissed  from 
office  every  man  who  had  opposed  his  election  or 
whose  friends  had  done  so,  so  far  as  he  could  find 
them  out.  He  dismissed  690  persons  in  the  high- 
est places  and  supplied  their  places  with  his  own 
retainers.  An  ''incarnate  mob,"  but  of  unques- 
tionable personal  integrity,  Andrew  Jackson  would 
rather  have  been  burned  to  death  over  a  slow  fire 
by  the  South  Carolina  Nullifiers  than  have  thus 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  political  corruption,  if 
he  could  have  forecast  the  consequences  of  his  act. 

These  facts  are  an  effectual  answer  to  the  chronic 
assertion  that  the  Jacksonian  method  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  our  party  poli- 
tics. Party  politics  were  never  livelier  than  in 
1800.  Our  recent  election  compared  with  the 
election  of  1800  was  a  very  tame  affair.  Do  not 
believe  that  nothing  but  the  hope  of  plunder  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friends  will  excite  men  to 
partisan  battle.  Eliminate  this  hope  of  plunder 
and  the  units  of  the  contending  armies  might  not 
be  the  same  as  they  are  now,  but  there  would  still 
be  opposing  armies,  and  the  battle  would  go  on. 

For  it  is  not  as  if  there  were  not  several  impor- 
tant questions  pressing  on  the  country  for  a  solution 
atthe  present  time — questions  admirably  calculated 
to  marshal  men  in  hostile  ranks.  For  many  years 
the  slavery  question  was  so  engrossing  that  it 
monopolized  to  a  very  great  extent  the  intellectual 
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and  moral  energy  of  our  public  men.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  conflict  demanded  and  generated  a 
certain  quality  of  mind.  It  was  not  the  quality  of 
mind  which  is  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
problems  of  political  economy,  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  coincided  with  legislation  on  these  prob- 
lems which  marked  the  absence  of  all  statesman- 
like ability.  The  period  of  reconstruction,  continu- 
ing the  moral  tension  of  the  preceding  period,  was 
equally  unfavorable  to  any  large  and  philosophic 
treatment  of  economic  questions.  Hence  the  most 
foolish  and  immoral  schemes  of  repudiation  and 
inflation  enjoying  the  advocacy  of  men  who  had 
demanded  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  in  the 
name  of  eternal  justice.  Hence  tariff-tinkering 
without  end  ;  a  fruitful  source  of  mercantile  insta- 
bility, of  feverish  speculation,  and  of  special  legisla- 
tion brought  about  by  the  most  unscrupulous  lob- 
bying the  world  has  ever  seen. 

And  now  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  our  estab- 
lished independence,  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  a  number  of  governmental  and  economic 
problems  of  stupendous  interest  and  importance, 
without  any  corresponding  development  of  that 
quality  of  mind  Avhich  is  necessary  for  their  solu- 
tion. Another  cause  has  operated  with  the  pre- 
dominance of  moral  questions  to  prevent  such 
development,  another  not  so  creditable ;  viz.,  the 
absorption  of  energy  in  the  organization  of  "  the 
machine,"  in  the  manufacture  of  "  influence,"  in 
the  adjudication  of  ''claims,"  in  the  procurement 
of  "  harmony,"  in  the  nice  reward  of  political  sub- 
serviency, and  in  the  punishment  of  insubordina- 
tion.    How   can  you  expect   men  who   are  over 
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head  and  ears  in  matters  of  this  sort  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  feasibility  of  admitting  Cabinet 
officers  to  the  discussions  of  the  Senate,  or  about 
the  best  way  of  electing  the  President,  or  about 
the  disappearance  of  our  mercantile  marine,  or 
about  the  treatment  of  our  great  monopolies,  or 
about  the  tariff  necessary  for  the  highest  good  of 
the  whole  country  without  regard  to  any  particu- 
lar class  ?  You  cannot  expect  it.  And  if  you  did 
expect  it  you  would  be  greatly  disappointed. 
What  with  place-hunting  and  place-making  and 
place-giving,  the  drain  upon  the  senatorial  brain 
is  so  immense  that  there  is  not  a  fibre  left  for  mea- 
suring such  humdrum  questions  as  the  railroads 
and  the  tariff.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  sena- 
tor of  a  State  of  business  and  commercial  interests 
second  to  no  other  conceives  it  to  be  his  highest 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  his  friends  have  a  full  share 
of  the  80,000  offices  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
national  executive.  On  all  other  subjects  he  is 
comparatively  inert.  But  let  this  be  broached  and 
"  Richard's  himself  again."  His  lips  are  touched 
with  eloquence  and  his  metaphors  are  bravely 
mixed.  In  his  senatorial  colleague,  in  the  gov- 
ernor of  his  State,  in  the  Vice-President  of  his 
choice,  you  shall  seek  in  vain  for  any  different 
quahty.  They  are  machinists  all.  The  chief  end 
of  the  party,  says  their  shorter  catechism,  is  to 
perpetuate  itself  and  to  secure  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  offices  to  us  and  to  our  friends. 
Within  the  last  ten  days  we  have  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  a  banquet  given  to  a  distinguished 
political  manager  at  which  the  Vice-President  elect 
laughed   when  he  said  that  Indiana  would   have 
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been  a  Democratic  State  but  for  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money."  This  is 
the  sort  of  statesman  that  is  gendered  by  our  sys- 
tem of  rewarding  the  workers  with  the  spoils. 
Think  of  it :  a  man  occupying  the  seat  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  a  possible  President,  making  a  joke 
of  the  corruption  by  which  he  has  secured  his 
office! 

■  If  no  other  objection  to  the  spoils  system  could 
be  made  than  this,  that  it  generates  an  atmosphere 
of  corruption  and  intrigue  in  which  asphyxia  and 
death  are  unavoidable  for  all  high  ability  and  all 
generous  purpose,  this  objection  would  be  its  suf- 
ficient condemnation.  For  the  questions  that  are 
now  before  the  country,  or  that  will  be  in  no  dis- 
tant future,  are  of  such  a  sort  that  without  gener- 
ous purpose,  and  without  high  ability,  they  cannot 
be  rightly  solved.  For  their  right  solution  a  tem- 
per of  mind,  a  type  of  character,  will  be  necessary 
as  different  as  possible  from  the  type  and  temper 
created  by  the  manipulation  of  primaries  and  con- 
ventions, and  the  feeding  of  a  hungry  crowd  of 
political  henchmen  w^ith  places  nicely  propor- 
tioned to  their  lack  of  personal  conviction  and 
their  subserviency  to  the  machine.  But  the  only 
objection  to  the  spoils  system  is  not  that  it  is  the 
death  of  statesmanship.  A  further  objection  to  it 
is  that  its  natural  operation  tends  to  fiM  the  offices 

*  Lest  I  should  do  Mr.  Arthur  injustice  I  will  give  his  words: 
"  Indiana  was  really,  I  suppose,  a  Democratic  State.  It  had  been 
put  down  on  the  books  always  as  a  State  that  might  be  carried  by 
close  and  perfect  organization  and  a  great  deal  of — [laughter].  I 
see  the  reporters  are  present,  therefore  I  will  simply  say  that  every- 
body showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  occasion  and  distrib- 
uted tracts  and  political  documents  all  through  the  State.  * 
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of  our  general  government  with  incompetent  men. 
If  incompetence  is  their  worst  fault,  we  may  con- 
sider ourselves  fortunate.  At  one  time,  not  far 
back,  nearly  all  the  appointees  of  a  Western  sena- 
tor, one  of  the  principal  bosses,  Avere  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, or  on  bail  awaiting  trial,  or  fugitives  from 
justice.  A  change  of  Presidents  without  a  change 
of  party  makes  hundreds  of  changes  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  clamors  against  which  the  executive 
has  no  legal  safeguard.  Some  of  these  changes 
may  be  for  the  better.  The  most  of  them  are  for 
the  worse.  The  incumbents  had  everything  to 
learn  when  they  began.  But  they  have  learned 
something  by  experience.  Now  the  new  ones 
have  everything  to  learn.  The  continuity  of  party 
power  is  no  security  against  the  invasion  of  incom- 
petence. Each  new  collector  or  postmaster  has 
his  crowd  of  personal  retainers  clamorous  for 
"bread  and  shows."  One  removes  830  officers 
out  of  903  in  three  years.  Another  makes  570 
removals  in  sixteen  months.  Dishonesty  or  incom- 
petence has  no  part  in  these  removals.  They  are 
punishment  dealt  out  to  the  followers  of  some 
rival  manager.  Consider  the  degree  and  quality 
of  manhood  likely  to  result  from  the  working  of 
this  system.  It  is  a  premium  upon  unmanly  men. 
When  a  man  must  look  not  to  the  quality  of  his 
work,  but  to  the  degree  of  his  subserviency,  as  the 
controlling  factor  of  his  fate,  his  manhood  is  in 
peril  every  minute  he  remains  in  office.  One 
w^ould  think  that  the  head-managers  themselves 
would  desire  the  abolition  of  this  system  and  go 
about  to  compass  it,  seeing  that  it  is  a  s3'Stem 
which  surrounds  them  with  sycophants  and  half- 
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hearted  friends.  It  must  be  terrible  not  to  be  sure 
you  have  a  friend  whose  friendship  does  not  cover 
some  design  upon  your  generosity.  But  no  man 
can  give  a  boss  a  cordial  greeting  without  his  say- 
ing to  himself,  "  Now  what  does  Jic  want  me  to  do 
for  him  ?" 

If  even  without  a  party  change  of  national  ad- 
ministration such  a  wide  door  is  opened  for  incom- 
petency and  dishonesty,  what  would  be  the  result 
of  changing  the  control  of  one  of  our  great  parties 
for  the  other  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  this  ques- 
tion hung  as  a  bias  on  the  late  Presidential  election 
and  determined  the  votes  of  thousands  of  men  who 
would  see  the  civil  service  conducted  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  principles  of  every  successful  busi- 
ness enterprise  ?  In  every  such  enterprise  stability 
is  the  rule.  "  Scrooge  never  painted  out  old  Mar- 
ley's  name."  The  merchant  and  the  banker  find 
that  there  are  no  friends  like  old  friends.  They 
do  not  turn  out  their  clerks  on  account  of  their 
political  opinions.  The  foreman  does  not  assess 
his  subordinates  to  keep  himself  in  place,  and  turn 
them  out  if  they  object  to  this  procedure.  And 
there  is  no  reason  under  heaven  why  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  government  with  its  eighty  thousand 
principal  and  hosts  of  minor  offices  should  not  be 
conducted  upon  business  principles.  There  is  no 
reason  w^hy  it  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
politics.  Honesty  and  competency  and  not  political 
opinions  or  partisan  service  should  decide  all  ques- 
tions of  place,  all  questions  of  preferment.  Better 
a  competent  rebel  than  an  incompetent  Unionist  in 
every  post-office  of  the  South.  Better  a  compe- 
tent rebel  brigadier  than  an  incompetent  Unionist 
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in  every  Southern  collectorship.  The  tools  to 
those  who  can  handle  them  and  as  long  as  they 
handle  them  Avell.  By  this  sign  we  shall  conquer, 
and  we  can  conquer  by  no  other. 

Questions  of  economy  are  not  to  be  despised. 
It  is  no  little  matter  that  the  spoils  system  is  like 
the  '^green-ej^ed  monster  jealousy,"  in  that  it  "doth 
make  -  the  meat  it  feeds  on ;"  it  creates  the  offices 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
Four  years  ago  more  than  one  half  the  force  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  was  dismissed, 
and  enough  remained  to  do  the  necessary  work. 
One  fifth  of  the  total  force  in  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House  was  set  down  as  superfluous  by  a  late 
Congressional  committee.  But  inefficient  servants 
waste  the  public  money  as  effectually  as  supernu- 
meraries. And  the  wealthiest  government  can  no 
more  afford  extravagance  and  Avastefulness  than 
the  wealthiest  individual. 

These  economical  aspects  of  the  matter  must  not 
be  overlooked,  but  they  are  not  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  moral  aspects  are  the  most  important: 
the  degradation  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  whose 
fate  hangs  on  some  representative's  or  senator's 
approval  of  their  political  fidelity ;  the  bias  of 
patronage  in  the  determination  of  almost  every 
question  brought  before  Congress ;  the  substitu- 
tion in  the  highest  legislative  seats  of  managers 
and  bosses  for  the  statesmen  that  are  needed  for 
the  solution  of  the  great  and  pressing  questions  of 
the  time  ;  the  erection  of  a  false  standard  in  the 
matter  of  every  appointment.      One    example   is 

*  J.  Payne  Collier's  reading.  The  more  common  reading  is 
"  mock." 
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better  than  many  generalities.  No  sensible  and 
honest  man  should  care  where  General  Garfield 
finds  his  Cabinet  officers,  so  that  they  be  good  men 
for  their  places.  But  who  does  not  know  that 
even  if  IVIr.  Evarts  could  stay  where  he  is,  or  Mr. 
Fish  go  back  into  his  place,  Postmaster  James  is 
the  one  man  whose  fitness  for  the  place  marks 
him  for  Postmaster-General?  He  has  conducted 
the  New  York  post-office  on  business  principles. 
That  he  would  do  the  same  with  the  postal  service 
of  the  country  we  have  every  reason  to  believe ; 
not  turning  out  one  of  the  43,000  postmasters  who 
is  doing  well,  not  keeping  one  who  is  doing  ill,  not 
appointing  one  for  purely  partisan  reasons.  But 
what  stuff  have  we  not  heard  about  New  York's 
deserving  some  more  important  place  in  the  Cabi- 
net ?  As  if  the  State  would  not  be  more  honored 
by  a  weigher  of  pig-iron  at  the  custom-house 
doing  his  duty  well  than  by  a  Vice-President  boast- 
ing that  we  carried  Indiana  by  dishonest  practices ! 
The  natural  operation  of  the  present  system  is  to 
minimize  every  public  officer.  The  ideal  Presi- 
dent of  this  system  is  a  man  who  Avill  be  like  putty 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  party  managers ;  a  man 
who  will  make  all  the  secret  promises  that  these 
require ;  a  man  who  will  look  out  for  his  friends 
and  punish  his  enemies  and  theirs.  If  our  next 
President  is  not  such  a  man,  it  will  not  be  their 
fault.  And  he  will  not  be  unless  his  future  falls 
immeasurably  below  the  reputation  he  has  already 
won. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  think  that  civil- 
service  reform  is  fanciful  and  chimerical.  But 
what  has  been  achieved  already  in  the  New  York 
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post-office  and  in  the  New  York  custom-house, 
places  which  were  till  recently  hot-beds  for  old 
abuses,  is  full  of  promise  and  encouragement. 
Here  is  no  partisan  question.  Here  is  a  question 
that  concerns  every  patriotic  citizen.  Honest 
Republicans  should  vie  with  honest  Democrats 
in  righting  this  enormous  wrong,  in  putting  the 
civil  service  of  the  country  on  a  basis  which  will 
be  best  not  only  for  its  own  efficiency  but  also  for 
the  character  of  all  concerned,  and  for  the  solution 
of  every  question,  political  or  economical,  now 
before  the  country,  on  its  own  merits.  Rich  and 
selfish  !  Yes,  we  are  rich ;  and  3^es,  we  are  selfish 
if  we  do  not  do  this  justice  to  the  civil  servants  of 
our  government,  and  secure  our  public  men 
against  the  strong  temptations  which  their  virtue 
is  so  seldom  able  to  resist.  Do  we  desire  to  feel 
that  we  are  taking  an  honorable  place  and  part  in 
the  great  family  of  nations  ?  Then  let  us  free  our- 
selves as  soon  as  may  be  from  this  debasing  system 
of  partisan  reward  and  punishment  which  has  gone 
so  far  to  make  us  a  by-word  and  a  hissing,  and  has 
done  so  much  to  encourage  those  who  would  fain 
point  to  us  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
phshed  by  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  and  for  all  mankind. 

Goethe  said,  "  The  future  of  a  nation  at  any 
given  time  depends  on  the  opinions  and  character 
of  its  young  men  under  five-and-twenty."  If  this 
is  truly  so,  the  opinions  and  character  of  the  young 
men  of  America  must  be  indefinitely  improved  or 
the  future  of  America  will  not  justify  the  hopes  of 
her  best  friends.  No  spasmodic  enthusiasm  just 
before  a  Presidential  election,  no  hasty  reading  of 
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leading  editorials  or  enraptured  hearing  of  parti- 
san speeches,  can  be  a  sufficient  political  education 
for  the  young  men  who  are  to  sway  our  destinies. 
How  admirable  was  the  enthusiasm  a  few  months 
ago  I  But  with  rare  exceptions  the  intelligence 
was  proportioned  to  the  enthusiasm  as  Falstaff's 
bread  to  Falstaff's  sack,  ''  one  halfpenny  worth  of 
bread  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack."  But  the 
enthusiasm  was  not  intolerable.  Only 'it  needed 
to  be  informed  with  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
painstaking  thought.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
political  wisdom.  The  young  men  who  would 
comprehend  the  issues  of  the  time  must  read 
something  besides  the  newspapers,  which,  how- 
ever sensible  and  just,  need  for  their  comprehen- 
sion a  large  background  of  general  information, 
much  reading  of  history  and  political  biography 
and  political  economy.  Will  not  our  young  men 
furnish  themselves  for  their  duties  by  engaging  in 
those  studies  Avithout  which  they  cannot  be  intelli- 
gent and  useful  citizens  ?  The  cause  is  great 
enough  to  pique  their  courage  and  to  justify  their 
patience.  Other  men  have  labored  for  America 
so  bravely  and  purely  that  any  man,  young  or  old, 
ought  to  be  glad  to  enter  into  their  labors  and  to 
carry  on  their  work.  It  will  de  carried  on.  It  will 
not  halt.  That  for  which  men  have  done  and  sac- 
rificed so  much  will  not  go  to  wreck  on  any  system 
of  official  barter.  The  good  cause  will  triumph. 
But  it  will  triumph  hard.  It  will  need  every  hon- 
est man.  Are  there  any  here  whom  it  will  call 
upon  in  vain? 
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Public  spirit,  interest  in  political,  civil,  and  social 
affairs,  has  been  through  all  its  course  until  quite 
recently  one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of 
Protestantism  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
development.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  has  been  fatal  to  the  social  spirit. 
It  has  been  the  handmaid  of  tyranny,  the  nurse  of 
sluggish  acquiescence  in  the  existing  order  until 
this  order  has  become  so  intolerable  that  the  vol- 
canic energy  of  human  nature  has  rent  the  hardened 
crust  of  old  abuse  and  poured  a  flood  of  lava-like 
destruction  over  the  surface  of  the  world.  Such 
was  the  significance  of  the  French  Revolution. 
"  When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,  then  Moses 
comes."  This  doubling  of  the  tale  of  bricks  has 
seemed  to  be  the  sole  device  of  Romanism  for  bet- 
tering men's  social  and  political  conditions.  It 
would  seem,  at  first  glance,  as  if  Protestantism  had 
in  its  doctrine  of  individual  salvation  something 
quite  as  likely  to  be  hostile  to  public  spirit  or  poHt- 
ical  enthusiasm  or  civil  enterprise  or  social  helpful- 
ness as  the  Roman  doctrine  of  passive  obedience. 
And  no  doubt  this  doctrine  has  been  and  is  the 
source  of  quite  incalculable  selfishness.  Never- 
theless, historically  considered.  Protestantism  has 
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been  synonymous  with  public  spirit,  with  political 
earnestness  ;  the  Protestant  has  been  "  a  society- 
man"  in  the  true  sense,  as  feeling  himself  to  be  a  so- 
cial factor,  as  having  social  obligations,  as  resolved 
to  be  a  shaping  force  in  the  political  changes  of  his 
day  and  generation.  Calvinism  is  disagreeable 
enough  considered  as  a  system  of  theological  doc- 
trine, and  in  Calvin's  own  hands  in  Geneva  it  was 
the  organ  of  political  tyrann}/  and  repression,  but 
it  made  Huguenots  in  France,  Republicans  in  Hol- 
land, Puritans  in  England,  Independents  in  Amer- 
ica. The  New  England  colonist  was  nothing  if 
not  social,  if  not  political.  Isolation  for  him  would 
have  been  an  exhausted  receiver.  He  would  have 
perished  in  the  void.  And  the  New  England  col- 
onist determined  the  direction  of  American  life  for 
two  hundred  years.  Some  fifty  3^ears  ago  the  de- 
scendants of  the  New  England  colonists  numbered 
one  third  of  the  entire  populj^n ;  but  the  New 
England  ideal,  social,  political*  patriotic,  was  almost 
universal. 

There  has  been  a  change,  and  it  has  not  been  for 
the  better.  Whatever  the  cause  or  the  occasion, 
the  fact  is  not  to  be  denied.  You  will  find  hun- 
dreds of  able-bodied  and  generally  intelligent  men 
priding  themselves  upon  their  indifference  to  polit- 
ical life,  to  public  enterprise,  to  wide  social  inter- 
ests. Of  this  anti-social  spirit — or  unsocial  spirit, 
if  anti-social  be  too  harsh  a  name — there  is  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  domestic  type.  In  the  individual 
type  we  see  the  man  or  woman  openly  or  tacitly 
affirming  that  individual  self-culture  is  the  goal 
of  all  desirable  attainment.  The  idea  of  self- 
culture  may  be  more  or  less   inclusive.     It  may 
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be  little  more  than  physical.  It  may  be  "  highly 
intellectual."  It  cannot  be  very  deeply  moral 
or  it  would  be  self-destructive.  The  moral  senti- 
ment is  the  death-warrant  of  any  selfish,  narrow 
individualism.  The  moral  sentiment  affirms,  "  We 
are  members  one  of  another.''  "  No  man  liveth  to 
himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."  You  must 
all  of  you  have  encountered  this  unsocial  animal  at 
one  time  or  another.  You  must  all  of  you  have  ad- 
mired (or  not  admired)  his  supreme  indifference  to 
the  general  movement  of  events,  his  unaffected  pity 
for  people  who  are  mixed  up  with  politics — ''dirty 
politics,"  he  calls  them — his  oracular  prediction  of 
the  inadequacy  of  republican  institutions,  which 
might  easily  come  true  if  all  were  of  his  kind. 

This  sort  of  individualism  is  a  miserable  travesty 
of  the  real  thing.  No  doubt  it  can  find  something 
like  justification  in  the  wiitings  of  the  great  indi- 
viduaHsts  of  the  transcendental  school.  But  what  is 
good  as  a  protest  may  not  be  good  as  a  finality. 
Mr.  Emerson  dipped  his  pen  in  the  blackest  ink 
because  he  was  not  afraid  of  falling  into  his  ink- 
stand. He  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  overstate 
the  average  subserviency  of  his  contemporaries  of 
forty  years  ago.  The  case  was  desperate  and  de- 
manded heroic  treatment.  His  message  was :  Think 
for  yourself.  Be  real.  If  you  cannot  do  this  with- 
out going  to  Walden  Pond  and  living  like  a  savage, 
then  do  this.  Reality  first,  last,  and  always.  But 
we  do  not  have  to  go  outside  of  Emerson  for  the 
correction  of  his  eccentricities.  "  It  is  easy  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  ''  to  live  after  the  world's  opinion. 
It  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  your  own.  The 
great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps 
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with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of  soli- 
tude." And  again  he  said,  translating  Goethe, ''A 
talent  is  perfected  in  solitude,  a  character  in  the 
stream  of  the  world."  We  have  got  through  with 
individualism,  they  say.  We  have  not ;  we  never 
shall  get  through  with  the  true  individualism  : 
thinking  and  acting  for  one's  self  ;  in  the  last  event 
doing  the  thing  which  seems  right  to  ourselves 
though  it  shock  all  the  conventions  and  traverse 
all  the  accepted  maxims  of  morality.  But  true 
individuality  is  not  isolation  an  inch  beyond  the 
line  up  to  which  isolation  is  necessar}^  to  self- 
respect.  Refuse  to  be  a  passive  cog  in  any  eccle- 
siastical or  political  wheel ;  be  a  man  first,  then  a 
Republican  or  Democrat,  a  Calvinist  or  Unitarian, 
as  the  case  may  be.  First  self-possession ;  then 
self-bestowal.  First  self-culture ;  then  self-sacri- 
fice. Only  this  logical  order  is  not  always  chro- 
nological. The  self-bestowal  and  self-sacrifice  are 
oftentimes  necessary  ingredients  of  the  process  of 
self-culture  and  the  fact  of  self-possession. 

I  said  there  was  a  domestic  as  well  as  an  indi- 
vidual type  of  the  unsocial  tendency  which  I  dep- 
recate. It  is  dreadfully  common.  It  is  what  John 
Morley  has  well  called  ''  an  unlovely  temple  of 
comfort,"  '*a  mean  form  of  domesticity."  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  say  one  word  against  the 
home,  its  beauty  and  its  sanctity!  But  the  most 
perfect  home  that  does  not  look  be^^ond  itself  is 
not  enough.  There  is  home-feeling  which  is  only 
a  sort  of  secondary  selfishness. 

There  are  people  who  hug  themselves  continu- 
ally with  intense  self-admiration  because  their  home- 
life  is  so  beautiful.     Yes,  it  is  beautiful ;   as  beauti- 
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ful  as  anything  can  be  that  is  unutterably  selfish. 
Theodore  Parker  wrote  a  sermon  once  upon  the 
Dangerous  Classes  of  Society.  These  dangerous 
classes  are  still  frequently  mentioned.  But  it  is 
not  generally  admitted  that  they  include  a  class  of 
well-to-do  people,  well  housed,  well  fed,  whose 
carpets  are  of  the  softest,  whose  pictures  are  of  the 
loveliest,  whose  bric-a-brac  is  of  the  daintiest,  who 
even  have  delightful  readings  and  delicious  music, 
and  so  on.  Why  do  I  say  this  class  of  people  is 
dangerous  ?  Because  the  mist  of  their  own  teem- 
ing happiness  is  apt  to  hide  from  them  the  vision 
of  a  great  social  world  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
luxurious  Sybaris.  Such  people  are  having,  as  the 
children  say,  *'  a  dreadful  good  time."  It  is  a  good 
time  ;  and  it  is  dreadful,  because  it  is  so  horribly 
contented  with  itself,  so  miserably  oblivious  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  members  one  of  another,  that  we 
are  born  not  only  into  the  family,  but  into  society, 
into  the  state,  into  the  church,  and  have  no  right  to 
isolate  or  segregate  ourselves  from  any  of  these 
larger  spheres  of  thought  and  action.  It  is  indeed 
"  a  mean  form  of  domesticity,"  an"  unlovely  temple 
of  comfort."  We  naturally  expect  young  people  in 
the  ardor  of  their  first  engagement  or  in  the  first 
months  of  their  marriage  to  imagine  that  they  are 
quite  sufficient  for  each  other,  that  they  could  get 
along  quite  comfortably  if  the  remainder  of  the 
human  population  should  be  blotted  out.  We 
do  not  expect  much  in  the  way  of  social  interest  or 
activity  from  these  ridiculously  happy  souls.  Their 
mutual  absorption  is  quite  agreeable  to  our  sense 
of  what  is  right  and  good.  But  the  persistence  of* 
this  mutual  absorption  into  the  successive  years  of 
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married  life,  extended  only  to  include  the  children 
who  "  like  buds  upon  the  lily-spire "  one  after 
another  open  their  pearly  sweetness  to  the  hght 
and  air,  this  is  a  consummation  Avhich,  so  far  from 
being  "  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  is  to  be  infinitely 
deplored.  This  would  be  true  if  all  the  conse- 
quences of  such  "  a  mean  form  of  domesticity " 
were  trammelled  up  within  the  home-enclosure. 
It  is  not  alone  that  the  great  outside  world  demands 
true  loyalty  and  service  from  every  man  and 
woman  who  partakes,  however  unconsciously,  of 
its  unfailing  bounty.  It  is  also  that  the  home  so 
self-contained,  so  isolated,  inevitably  tends  to  be 
something  less  true,  less  noble,  and  even  less 
happy  than  it  might  otherwise  be.  Where  there 
is  certainl}^  no  lack  of  happiness  you  will  some- 
times notice  that  the  happiness  has  in  it  a  certain 
vegetable  or  bovine  quality.  There  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  what  John  Morley  calls  ''  domestic  sentiment 
of  the  greasy  kind  ;"  the  idols  seem  unworthy  of 
such  devout  idolatry.  No  matter  how  soft  the  car- 
pets, nor  how  rare  the  pictures,  nor  how  choice  the 
bric-a-brac,  something  is  wanting.  Even  the  family 
music,  charm  it  never  so  sweetly,  does  not  avail  to 
break  up  the  dull  monotony  of  self-satisfied  exist- 
ence. What  is  the  one  thing  needful  ?  That  the 
great  social  world  should  stream  through  such 
a  home,  that  husband  and  wife  should  cease 
a  while  from  coddling  each  other  and  establish 
a  new  claim  each  on  the  other's  admiration, 
sympathy,  and  affection  by  acknowledging  their 
social  obligations  and  attempting  to  discharge 
*them.  The  home  that  covets  self-containment 
covets   spiritual   asphyxia   and    death.     Nor  is  it 
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the  man  alone  who  must  enlarge  his  outlook, 
widen  his  sympathies.  The  woman  also  must  do 
this. 

"  He  sings  to  the  wide  world  and  she  to  her  nest. 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best?" 

Neither  is  best,  nor  even  better,  if  you  would 
mend  the  grammar  of  the  poet.  Either  is  insuffi- 
cient by  itself.  There  is  great  fear  in  some  quar- 
ters of  unsexing  woman  if  she  is  allowed  to  learn 
the  alphabet  or  to  extend  her  sphere  of  action  much 
beyond  the  range  of  baking  and  mending  and 
housekeeping  generally.  Does  she  wish  to  extend 
her  horizon  ?  Let  her  take  to  painting  upon  china 
or  to  Kensington  embroidery.  It  w411  not  do. 
These  elegant  diversions  are  excellent  in  their 
way,  but  they  are  not  enough.  The  sacred  offices 
of  housekeeping  and  child-rearing  cannot  be  too 
reverently  spoken  of.  Often  these  are  enough  and 
more  than  enough  to  exhaust  a  woman's  energy. 
If  they  are,  and  there  is  no  alleviation  possible,  then 
for  her  there  is  no  question  of  outside  activity, 
though  knowledge  of  a  larger  world  may  still  not 
be  impossible,  nor  sympathy  with  its  aspirations, 
hopes,  and  fears.  But  when  to  such  knowledge 
and  such  sympathy  there  can  be  superadded  some- 
thing of  active  service  in  one  or  more  of  the  innu- 
merable lines  which  radiate  from  every  hearth- 
stone into  the  darkness,  pain,  and  misery  of  social 
life,  as  well  as  into  its  brightness  and  gladness, 
then  no  true  woman  need  have  a  particle  of  fear 
that  she  will  ever  in  the  least  unsex  herself  by  go- 
ing forth  on  any  of  these  lines  with  eager  stepl^ 
What,  not  if  the  chosen  line  lead  to  the  ballot-box 
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and  the  political  arena  ?  No,  not  even  in  such  a 
case.  It  would  hurt  neither  the  woman  nor  the 
politics.  The  predominance  of  emotion  over  rea- 
son is  supposed  to  be  a  notable  characteristic  of 
the  female  mind.  It  would  be  very  strange  if 
it  were  not,  considering  the  manner  of  her  edu- 
cation up  to  date.  It  is  certainly  a  notable  char- 
acteristic of  our  current  politics,  for  all  their  ex- 
clusive masculinity.  Granted  that  women  and 
pohtics  are  alike  in  this  respect,  perhaps  if  joined 
they  might  improve  together.  Meantime,  of  all  the 
women  whom  I  know,  some  of  the  most  womanly, 
the  most  domestic,  as  wives  the  most  wifely,  as 
mothers  the  most  motherly,  are  women  whose 
knowledge,  sympathy,  and  action  far  transcend 
the  round  of  their  home-keeping  duties  and  de- 
lights. The  homes  they  help  to  make  are  not 
afflicted  with  the  dry-rot  of  enmii.  The  evening 
song  is  sweeter  after  some  well-considered  errand 
of  mercy.  "  The  Sons^  of  the  Shirt"  means  some- 
thing after  a  visit  to  the  sempstress  up  under  the 
eaves.  ''  A  man's  foes  are  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold." A  woman's  just  as  much.  And  they  are 
those  they  cherish  as  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  their  happiness — their  isolation  and  exclusive- 
ness.  For  its  own  sake,  no  less  than  for  the  common 
humanity's,  these  must  be  broken  up.  O  men  and 
women,  sitting  and  yawning  at  each  other,  stifled 
with  comforts,  glutted  with  tenderness,  congratu- 
lating yourselves  on  your  inviolate  seclusion,  know 
that,  like  those  who  clung  to  their  first  fault  and 
perished  in  their  pride,  you  have  set  up  your 
#iousehold  gods  upon  a  barren  rock  when  close 
at  hand  were  the  enchanted  isles  !     Live  in  the 
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world ;  let  its  strong  pulses  shake  your  hearts 
with  a  divine  unrest.  Be  ashamed  of  this  "  un- 
lovely temple  of  comfort."  You  are  not  so  in- 
dependent as  you  think.  Every  material  com- 
fort you  enjoy,  every  book  you  read,  every 
song-  you  sing,  every  picture  you  admire,  rep- 
resents a  thousand  generations  of  men  and 
women,  "  toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,"  all  un- 
consciously for  you.  Freely  you  have  received. 
Freely  give.  Illustrate  "  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Let  it  not  stagnate  in  you  into 
a  malarious  pool,  but  let  it  stream  through  you, 
refreshing  you  upon  its  way  to  gladden  the 
waste  places  of  the  world.  So  doing  you  will 
wonder  that  the  dull  repletion  of  your*  former 
state  of  selfish  isolation  ever  seemed  to  you  to  be 
happiness  ;  it  was  something  so  different  from,  so 
far  below,  the  joy  which  you  have  now  attained. 

The  author  of  that  earnest  book,  ^'  Some  Danger- 
ous Tendencies  of  American  Life,"  insists  that  op- 
timism is  the  cause  of  social  indifference,  and  that 
pessimism  is  the  antidote  we  need  to  match  our  bane. 
But  this  I  think  is  only  partly  true.  A  certain  op- 
timism is  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal 
of  social  indifference,  but  it  is  not  the  optimism  of 
the  philosopher  philosophizing  that  this  is  the  best 
possible  world,  nor  of  believers  in  the  Spirit  of 
Progress — a  spirit  which  they  conceive  of  as  act- 
ing independently  of  any  individual  effort,  and  so 
they  sing : 

"  Why  labor  at  the  dull  mechanic  oar 

When  the  fresh  breeze  is  blowing,  « 

And  the  strong  current  flowing, 
Right  onward  to  the  eternal  shore  ?" 
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The  optimism  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  social 
indifference  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  the  optimism 
of  men  and  women  who,  because  they  wear  a  shoe, 
imagine  that  the  earth  is  carpeted  with  leather. 
They  cannot  conceive  how  others  should  be  hun- 
gry when  they  are  so  well  fed,  that  others  should 
be  naked  Avhen  they  are  so  well  clothed.  With 
such  a  lovely  fire  in  the  grate,  with  such  a  pleas- 
ant book,  with  such  an  agreeable  consciousness  of 
having  recently  dined,  how  can  it  be  possible  that 
anything  is  going  wrong  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world  ?  This  is  the  optimism  that  kills,  that  dries 
up  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  that  gives  a  certain 
point  to  the  New  Testament  saying,  *'  How  hardly 
shall  they  who  have  riches  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven !" 

When  my  friend  insists  that  pessimism  is  the 
panacea  for  our  dangerous  tendencies,  what  sort 
of  pessimism  does  he  mean?  Not  that  of  the 
philosopher  Avho  conceives  with  Schopenhauer 
and  Hartmann  that  this  is  the  worst  possible 
world.  He  does  not  himself  beUeve  this.  And 
if  men  generally  believed  it,  the  belief  would 
paral3'ze  all  generous  effort.  'Twere  a  hard  part 
to  play,  that  of  Prometheus  hurling  defiance 
at  the  gods.  Let  men  believe  that  the  universe 
is  essentially  bad,  and  few  will  have  the  heart  to 

"  bruise  themselves  to  death 
'Gainst  the  sharp  edges  of  this  alien  world 
In  some  divine  and  fluttering  pity." 

The  pessimism  which  my  friend  believes  in  and 
admires  and  personally  illustrates  is  the  pessim- 
ism which  insists   that,  whatever  be  the  general 
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sweep  of  things,  we,  at  this  present  stage,  are  going 
on  from  bad  to  worse.  BeHeve  this,  he  says,  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  go  to  work.  But  this  be- 
lief is  the  excuse  of  hundreds  for  not  going  to 
work.  However  it  may  be  with  other  forms  of 
social  indifference,  political  indifference  fattens  so 
fast  upon  no  other  food  as  on  the  persuasion  that 
political  life  is  hopelessly  depraved.  We  hear  that 
politics  are  vile.  And  if  they  are  so,  will  it  better 
them  for  all  who  see  them  to  be  so  to  draw  their 
dainty  skirts  about  them  and  pass  by  upon  the 
other  side?  If  politics  are  vile,  this  is  the  very 
reason  why  men  who  do  not  hold  themselves  to  be 
so  should  proceed  to  better  them  if  possible. 
They  will  not  better  themselves.  They  have  no 
law  like  that  of  the  crystal,  which  excludes  from 
itself  every  impurity.  When  we  say  that  politics 
are  vile  we  mean  that  politicians  are  so.  There 
are  no  politics  apart  from  men.  So  then,  for  every 
honest  man  who  labors  in  the  political  sphere  poli- 
tics are  so  much  more  honest.  In  the  old  Roman 
days  it  was  a  crime  to  despair  of  the  Republic. 
To-day  it  is  not  less  a  crime,  and  it  is  an  infinitely 
greater  foolishness. 

Wanted,  society  men !  wanted,  society  women  ! 
These  designations  commonly  denote  a  quality 
of  person  whose  multiplication  certainly  is  not  de- 
sirable ;  a  person  who  is  happy  or  imagines  that 
he  is  happy  only  when  he  is  talking  insipidly  at 
the  opera  or  evening  party  to  some  other  person 
as  unearnest  and  insipid  as  himself.  I  have  some- 
times thought,  What  if  such  persons'  hell  should 
be  to  have  to  go  over  again  somewhere  the  trivial 
round  which   here  they  actually  enjoy  !     But  so- 
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ciety  has  a  larger  signification  than  is  accorded  to 
it  by  the  dandy  and  the  flirt.  This  signification  is, 
the  common  Hfe  of  men.  And  the  true  society- 
man  is  one  who  gladly  recognizes  in  himself  a 
factor  in  this  common  life  and  the  attendant  obliga- 
tions. It  is  one  who  sees  that  his  own  life  is  what 
it  is  through  the  incalculable  labors  of  past  gener- 
ations, and  that  he  has  no  right  to  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  such  labors  without  planting  and  tending  seed 
that  shall  bring  forth  and  bud  and  feed  the  life  of 
generations  yet  to  come.  There  are  who  say.  The 
social  unit  is  the  individual.  Others  object,  in- 
sisting that  the  family  is  the  true  social  unit.  '  The 
truth  is  not  with  either  party  to  this  difference. 
The  social  unit  is  society  itself.  Individuals  are 
not  so  many  wholes,  only  so  many  fractions  of  a 
whole.  In  the  New  Testament  phrase  ''  We  are 
members  one  of  another  "  there  is  a  hint  of  the . 
last  word  of  social  science,  which  is  the  social 
organism.  Here  is  no  idle  metaphor,  we  are  as- 
sured, but  an  expression  of  the  truth  that  society 
is  a  "  Grand  Man,"  the  laws  of  whose  development 
and  the  inter-relation  of  Avhose  various  parts  are 
similar  to  those  which  characterize  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  body  and  the  inter-relation  of 
its  various  parts.  And  as  in  the  human  organism  no 
one  part  nor  set  of  parts  can  set  up  for  itself  with- 
out detriment  to  itself  and  to  the  whole,  so  with 
the  social  organism.  The  ideal  development  here 
is  not  merely  a  development  of  the  various  parts, 
however  perfect,  but  it  is  the  harmonious  and  recip- 
rocal interaction  of  these  parts.  The  true  society 
is  not  the  greatest  number  possible  of  well-devel- 
oped isolated  individuals,  and  would  not  be  though 
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a  complete  development  were  possible  consistently 
Avith  isolation.  It  is  the  greatest  number  possible 
of  well-developed  individuals  encouraging  and 
assisting  and  inspiring  one  another,  exchanging 
intellectual  and  moral  and  aesthetic  gifts.  Nor  any 
more  is  the  true  society  the  largest  possible  number 
of  well-developed  families,  however  sleek  and  com- 
fortable, however  cultivated  and  sesthetic,  however 
happy  and  serene.  But  it  is  the  largest  possible 
number  of  families  co-operating  in  a  hundred 
various  enterprises  of  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  of 
benevolent  activity.  Noblesse  oblige.  Advantages 
are  obligations.  If  you  have  any  gift  or  grace,  if 
you  can  do  anything  well  that  will  contribute  to 
the  stock  of  common  happiness,  you  have  no  right 
to  keep  it  to  yourself.  We  are  born  into  society  ; 
we  belong  to  society.  The  individual  who  isolates 
himself,  the  famih'  which  segregates  itself,  thwarts 
the  divine  intention. 

"  God  wills  that  in  a  ring 

His  blessings  should  be  sent 
From  living  thing  to  thing, 

And  nowhere  stayed  or  spent. 
And  every  soul  that  takes 

And  gives  not  on  again 
Is  so  a  link  that  breaks 

In  heaven's  love-made  chain." 

Yes,  the  society-man  and  the  society-woman — 
so  they  be  of  the  right  sort — are  the  one  great 
desideratum  of  the  time,  the  one  thing  needful. 
What  we  are  tending  to  is  a  meagre  social  life,  as 
if  we  would  make  good  the  saying,  "  Manners  are 
a  device  for  bringing  fools  together  and  for  keep- 
ing sensible  people  apart."     What  we  are  tending 
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to  is  political  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  the  least  right  to  be  indifferent,  and  to  re- 
ligious indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
in  duty  bound  to  put  their  light  not  under  a 
bushel  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  give  hght 
to  all  that  are  in  the  house.  I  am  not  so  blind  as 
to  imagine  that  this  tendency  is  universal.  I  see 
the  social  spirit  stirring  actively  in  many  generous 
breasts.  I  see  men  and  women  who  are  not  satis- 
fied with  "  a  mean  form  of  domesticity."  husbands 
and  wives  who  recognize  that  coddling  each  other 
and  their  children  does  not  exhaust  the  possibili- 
ties of  their  experience ;  men  who  perceive  that, 
if  politics  are  vile,  there  is  the  greater  reason  for 
men  who  are  not  vile  to  get  "  inside  politics  "  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  men  Avho,  because  they  have  at- 
tained to  something  better  than  the}^  once  be- 
lieved concerning  spiritual  things,  are  so  far  from 
considering  themselves  absolved  from  any  interest 
or  obligation  in  the  general  aspect  of  religious 
life  that  the  joy  of  their  emancipation  has  engen- 
dered in  them  a  high  enthusiasm  and  resolve  to 
make  the  faith  of  reason  more  abound.  But  these 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  The  rule  is  social 
indifference,  political  indifference,  religious  indif- 
ference. We  need — how  much  we  need  ! — a  new 
avatar  of  the  social  spirit.  It  should  come  to  chil- 
dren as  they  cluster  round  ''that  best  academy, 
the  mother's  knee,"  and  touch  the  mother's  Hps  so 
that  she  may  teach  them,  even  in  their  earliest 
years,  the  love  of  countr}' ,  the  names  and  deeds  of 
those  who  have  made  its  annals  brighter  than 
any  other  nation's  under  heaven.  And  to  this 
end  she  must  acquaint  herself  with  these  annals. 
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There  are  none  in  all  the  range  of  history  that 
possess  a  grander  fascination.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  the  name  above  all  names  in  our  na- 
tional history  is  given  over  to  burlesque,  so  that 
while  lovers  of  political  freedom  all  over  Europe 
cannot  express  the  reverence  they  feel  for  him, 
an  American  audience  can  smile  and  almost  giggle 
at  the  tribute  of  an  honest  man  to  Washington's 
distinguished  worth  ;  so  that  forsooth  we  are  sur- 
prised that  Thackeray  can  speak  of  him  in  such 
a  way  that  suddenly  our  eyes  are  dim.  We  ought 
to  be  well  cured  of  this  before  another  century 
comes  in,  and  in  good  part  the  cure  will  have  to 
be  effected  by  the  timely  words  of  mothers  teUing 
bedtime  stories  to  their  little  ones. 

If  we  could  have  a  new  dispensation  of  the  so- 
cial spirit,  how  would  it  affect  the  young  men  of 
America?  It  would  make  them  ashamed  to  be  so 
ignorant  as  the  majority  of  them  are  of  her  great 
history.  It  would  cure  them  of  their  pohtical  in- 
difference. Anything  is  better  than  this.  Be  a 
Republican,  be  a  Democrat,  be  a  protesting  Inde- 
pendent—  be  anything,  so  that  you  are  not  indiffer- 
ent. I  have  ten  times  as  much  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  those  who  are  working  with  all  their 
might  on  lines  opposed  to  mine  as  I  have  for  those 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  would  be  only  fair  if  such  could  be 
transported  to  some  island  of  the  Pacific,  there  to 
work  out  for  themselves  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment, seeing  that  their  great  inheritance  of  politi- 
cal freedom  and  stability  does  not  appeal  to  them 
as  a  reason  why  they  should  count  one  in  main- 
taining and  improving  the  order  which  has  been 
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fashioned  at  such  incalculable  expense  of  human 
effort. 

We  are  born  into  the  state,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  isolate  ourselves.  To  be  a  good  man  is  not 
enough.  The  good  man  must  be  a  good  citizen. 
He  must,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  appreciate  the  genius 
of  our  institutions  and  contribute  to  their  develop- 
ment. It  does  me  good  to  see  our  regiments  of 
volunteer  militia  marching  through  our  streets, 
each  individual  so  thoroughly  subordinated  to  the 
whole  that  the  sense  of  individual  parts  is  almost 
lost,  and  I  seem  to  be  watching  the  movement  of 
one  mighty  creature.  1  am  no  lover  of  the  military 
spirit.  If  I  ever  had  been,  the  spectacle  of  Germany, 
with  this  cancer  eating  out  her  heart,  w^ould  pos- 
sibly have  cured  me  quite.  But  as  I  look  on  our 
young  volunteers  and  think  of  all  the  patience  that 
has  gone  to  the  perfecting  of  their  disciphne,  I  say, 
''Thank  Heaven,  here  ?iYQ  sonic  who  recognize  that 
individual  or  domestic  comfort  is  not  all,  who  are 
aware  they  have  a  country,  and  that  she  has  cer- 
tain claims  upon  them  which  they  do  not  mean  to 
disregard  !" 

As  we  are  born  into  the  political  so  are  we  born 
into  the  religious  order,  and  we  have  no  more  right 
to  abdicate  our  privilege  and  function  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  Whatever  a  man's  religious 
belief,  he  should  confess  it  publicly ;  he  should  seek 
to  organize  it.  He  should  seek  to  propagate  it. 
No  fear  of  disturbing  the  comfort  of  those  who  hug 
their  chains  should  make  him  cease  from  doing  all 
he  can  for  their  emancipation.  "  He  that  is  able  to 
receive  it,"  Jesus  said,  ''  let  him  receive  it ;"  and  no 
others  will.      But  some  may  say,  ''  What  if  we  do 
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not  believe  that  there  is  any  reality  corresponding 
to  the  term  religion?"  Then  this  is  your  gospel. 
Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  it  to  every 
creature.  If  there  is  no  reality  corresponding  to 
the  term  religion,  then  of  the  world's  fourteen 
hundred  millions  all  except  some  ten  thousand 
are  wasting  the  strength  of  their  hearts  upon 
a  miserable  chimera,  and  it  is  high  time  this 
ten  thousand  should  fall  to  work  and  disabuse 
them  of  their  error.  In  the  late  Prof.  Clifford 
there  was  nothing  more  admirable  than  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  avowed  his  unbelief. 
He  had  the  zeal  of  an  apostle ;  woe  was  unto  him 
if  he  did  not  preach  the  gospel  of  no  God,  no  Im- 
mortality. 

But  there  are  many  who  have  not  arrived  at  his 
conclusions,  and  who  are  in  no  danger  of  doing  so, 
who  yet  feel  the  joy  of  personal  emancipation  from 
the  bondage  of  the  doctrines  and  ideas  that  have 
for  centuries  weighed  upon  man's  heart  and  mind. 
Shame  on  them  if  their  joy  is  not  the  measure  of 
their  obligation ;  if,  free  themselves,  they  do.  not 
remember  those  who  are  in  bonds,  as  bound  with 
them ! 

Good  friends,  let  nothing  short  of  this  be  your 
ideal.  A  noble  individual  life  is  well ;  an  orderly 
and  beautiful  domestic  life  is  also  well.  But  bet- 
ter than  these,  though  not  exclusive  of  them,  and 
even  if  these  were  possible  to  any  high  degree  with- 
out a  generous  social  inspiration — better  than  these, 
and  best  of  all,  is  that  condition  wherein  the  effort 
to  attain  the  noblest  individual  life,  and  the  most 
beautiful  domestic  life,  blends  with  the  effort, 
patient  and  calm  and  bold,  to  make  society  a  more 
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perfect  organism,  to  be  a  factor  in  this  organism, 
worthily  contributing  to  the  general  good,  fitly 
responding  to  the  incalculable  benefits  which  as 
factors  in  this  organism  we  have  received.  It  is 
something  to  be  part  of  such  a  whole.  It  is  some- 
thing better,  conscious  that  we  are  so,  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  high  tasks  involved  in  this  rela- 
tion with  courageous  hearts. 
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The  case  against  religion  was,  'perhaps,  never 
more  ably  managed  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
feebleness  of  the  defence  is  not  infrequently  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  vigor  of  the  attack.  This 
is  so  about  equally  upon  the  higher  and  upon  the 
lower  planes  of  the  discussion.  The  majority  of 
Colonel  Ingersoll's  opponents  rather  confirm  than 
contravene  his  negative  results.  Following  the 
discussion  in  the  great  English  reviews  and  maga- 
zines, I  am  impressed  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
the  average  superiority  of  the  anti-religious  to  the 
religious  party.  Morley  and  Stephen  are  less 
dangerous  to  the  cause  of  faith  than  its  would-be 
defenders.  It  is  when  I  read  the  lucubrations  of 
the  latter,  especially  the  bishops,  that  the  future 
of  religion  begins  to  appear  dark  to  me,  and  I 
could  say,  ''  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  an 
atheist."  But  there  are  voices  here  and  there 
amid  the  general  din  that  are  prophetic  of  the 
things  that  are  to  be.  They  do  not  recjjp  the 
orthodox  formulas.  Quite  otherwise.  They  sing 
the  triumph  of  religion  in  the  face  of  every 
established  result  of  modern  thought ;  ay,  more : 
in  every  such  result  they  find  religion  more  es- 
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sentially  implicated  than  in  the  doctrines  and  ideas 
that  are  becoming  things  of  the  past. 

It  is  because  there  are  such  voices,  and  because 
they  seem  to  me  to  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness,  that  I  am  still  able  in  these  times  of 
change  and  revolution  to.  stand  before  you  as  a 
teacher  of  religion,  and  to  do  this  without  availing 
myself  of  any  equivocation.  Religion  has  been 
such  a  power  upon  the  earth,  it  has  had  such 
honor  among  men,  that  many  who  are  aware  of  no 
reality  corresp'onding  to  the  ancient  meaning  of 
the  word  are  not  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  prestige,  and  to  inform  its  venerable  phrases 
with  new  and — as  they  imagine — higher  meanings. 
So  they  are  eloquent  about  the  religion  of  hu- 
manity, or  they  insist  that  morality  is  the  only  true 
religion.  These  are  well-meant  devices,  but  they 
are  doubtfully  wise.  They  tend  to  intellectual 
confusion.  Words  have  their  rights.  They  arc 
not  best  employed  when  used  to  conceal  our 
thoughts.  If  everything  is  gone  which  the  term 
religion  formerly  expressed,  then  let  the  name  go 
likewise.  Let  us  not  try  to  gild  with  it  something 
which,  if  it  is  a  good  thing,  ought  not  to  be  ashamed 
to  go  by  its  own  name.  But  if  there  is  still  a  fact 
which  the  word  religion  expresses  better  than  any 
other  word,  let  us  stand  by  the  thing  and  by  the 
name  without  apolog}^  and  without  shamefaced- 
ness.  I  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  and  that 
it  is  tj|e  grandest  thing  under  the  scope  of  heaven, 
and  that  my  function  as  a  teacher  of  religion  is  the 
grandest  function,  save  one,  that  a  man  can  exer- 
cise in  this  world,  that  one  being  the  function  to 
which  you  pledge  yourselves  as  members  of  this 
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society  and  to  which  all  men  are  pledged  as  mem^ 
bers  of  this  human  world — the  function  of  realiz- 
ing religion. 

To  realize  rehgion :  this  is  what  we  are  for. 
This  is  why  you  and  I  come  here  and  spend  our 
time  and  money  on  this  institution.  If  any  one  has 
any  other  view  than  this,  it  is  a  mistaken  view. 
He  is  coming  to  the  wrong  place.  We  are  here 
to  realize  religion ;  that  is,  to  make  it  a  reahty 
— a  more  wholesome  and  sweet  and  beautiful 
reality  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  we  are  here  to 
make  religion  less,  to  minimize  rehgion,  to  put 
something  in  the  place  of  it.  Good  men  some- 
times beheve  in  doing  this.  Jeremy  Bentham  was 
a  good  man,  and  did  many  a  good  thing.  And  his 
favorite  motto  was.  Maximize  morals ;  minimize 
religion.  This  motto  is  not  ours.  Our  motto  is, 
Maximize  morals  and  religion.  To  substitute  any- 
thing for  religion  is  not  any  part  of  our  desire. 
Nevertheless,  if  there  be  any  man  who  is  a  lover  of 
the  true  and  good  who  imagines  that  religion 
ought  to  be  minimized,  he  is  welcome  here,  wel- 
come to  come  and  show  us,  if  he  can,  that  we  are 
in  the  wrong.  He  will  find  it  up-hill  work,  but  he 
is  welcome  to  come  and  try.  And  even  if  there  be 
any  man  who  does  not  beheve  in  truth  and  good 
who  would  like  to  convert  us  to  his  miserable 
creed  or  no-creed,  he,  too,  is  welcome  here. 
Shame  on  us,  if  he  comes  and  stays  with  u^if  we 
cannot  convert  him  not  only  to  our  love  01  truth 
and  good,  but  to  our  conviction  that  rehgion  is 
the  highest  possible  expression  of  these  grand 
realities ! 
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Among  those  who  argue  the  case  against  rehg- 
ion  most  earnestly  and  vehemently  are  many  who 
lay  claim  to  an  unbounded  faith  in  human  nature. 
"  Conscience  is  the  voice  of  our  father  Man,"  sa3'S 
one,  and  I  approve  the  saying.     ''The  great  god 
Man,   who  is   God,"   says  another.     It   has    been 
argued   by  conservative  theologians  that  with  the 
conviction   that   man    has   been    developed    from 
some   lower   organism  must  come  a  certain  loss 
of  self-respect.     To  say  ''  I  also  am  a  man  "  must 
henceforth  be   a    humiliating  confession,  not  the 
proud   assertion   it   was   formerly.      But   these   a 
priori  reasonings  are  not  confirmed  by  the  event. 
On  the  contrary,  no  men   among  us  carry  them- 
selves so  loftily  as  men  as  the  evolutionists,  the 
Darwinians.     And  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
their  attitude.     The    humbler  the  beginning  the 
more    wonderful    the    present    attainment.      But 
what   is   not   consistent   is  for    men    having  such 
faith   in   man  to  think  and  speak  of  his  religious 
life  in  all  the  past  as  a  colossal  folly  and  disgrace. 
If  this  life  had  been  an  inconspicuous  phenomenon, 
the  case  would  be  quite  different.     But  nothing 
else  has  been  so  conspicuous.    The  religious  life  of 
mankind  has  been  no  humble  tributary  ;  it  has  been 
the  main  current  of  humanity  so  far.     The  relig- 
ious factor   has  been    everywhere  the  important, 
the  engrossing  factor.     Eliminate  it  from  history 
and  history  would  become  an  inexplicable  riddle. 
It   has   been   the   life-blood   of   communities   and 
states ;    the    creator   of   literatures   and    arts  and 
institutions.     Such   being  the   case,  if  religion    is 
an   absurdity,  if   there  is  no   reality    correspond- 
ing to  it,  the  modern  radical,  who  beheves   this, 
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out-Calvins  Calvin  in  his  affirmation  of  man's 
intellectual  imbecility.  Mankind  were  idiotic  if 
its  most  characteristic  trait  could  be  convicted  of 
complete  irrationality.  Let  every  man  think  his 
own  thoughts ;  but  as  for  me,  if  ever  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  religious  life  of  mankind  has  been 
fundamentally  irrational,  from  that  hour  my  faith 
in  man  as  man,  my  respect  for  human  nature,  will 
vanish  to  return  no  more. 

Nor  does  it  help  the  matter  to  explain  that  relig- 
ion has  been  imposed  upon  humanity  by  the  ma- 
chinations of  a  priestly  class.  To  prove  the  priest 
a  knave  is  not  to  prove  mankind  in  general  any  less 
a  fool.  The  dupe  of  so  much  imposition  would  be 
beneath  contempt.  Entertaining  this  nonsense,  one 
should  be  tempted  to  disown  his  pedigree  and  to 
pass  himself  off,  if  possible,  for  some  animal  that 
had  never  been  the  victim  of  a  priestly  class. 

I  know  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  overstate 
the  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  contentious- 
ness and  cruelty,  that  have  inhered  in  the  religious 
development  of  humanity.  But  the  most  rabid 
opponent  of  religion  has  never  made  the  indict- 
ment here  so  strong  as  it  has  been  made  by  men 
to  whom  religion  is  nevertheless  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  human  race.  Are  not  the  best  and 
greatest  things  always  liable  to  the  worst  abuse? 
If  life  is  indeed  worth  living,  what  is  there  that 
has  better  warrant  than  the  instinct  which  pro- 
vides for  the  perpetuity  of  life?  And  yet  how  terri- 
ble are  the  manifestations  of  this  instinct  in  its 
possible  misdirection  and  abuse  I  But  the  one  an- 
swer to  the  indictment  of  rehgion  for  all  sorts  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  is  that  rehgion  has  pro- 
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CQQdQd  pari  passu  with  the  general  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  mankind.  Too  often  does 
the  modern  rationalist  speak  of  religion  as  if  it  had 
made  itself,  or  as  if  it  were  an  entity  existing  with- 
out cause.  But  the  truth  is  that  religion  is  the  off- 
spring of  human  nature.  Where  it  is  weak  and 
ignorant  and  base,  it  is  so  because  human  nature  is 
so.  No  doubt  religion,  once  formulated  and  or- 
ganized, reacts  upon  human  nature.  No  doubt, 
once  formulated  and  organized,  it  becomes  con- 
servative. But  then,  too,  religion  has  ever  nursed 
the  critics  of  her  theology,  the  reformers  of  her 
polity,  the  protestants  against  her  abuses,  at  her 
own  bounteous  breast.  If  she  has  persecuted  her 
own  children,  thev  were  none  the  less  her  children. 
Historic  Christianit}'  has  much  to  answer  for,  but  all 
that  is  best  of  individual  and  social  life  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  has  come  of  this  development.  When 
the  church  was  at  its  lowest,  it  was  still  the  best 
thing  in  Europe  ;  *'  the  saviour  of  society  ;"  the  poor 
man's  only  friend.  The  foe  of  science,  she  w^s  at 
the  same  time  its  foster-mother.  We  owe  it  to  the 
monks  that  classic  literature  has  been  preserved 
for  our  instruction.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  have 
done  with  the  folly  of  speaking  of  religion  as  if  it 
were  an  entity  apart  from  human  nature,  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  culture  of  mankind.  It 
always  reflects  this  culture.  It  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  humanity,  and  strengthened  with 
its  strength.  It  will  continue  to  do  this.  It  will 
grow  wiser  and  purer,  but  it  will  not  die. 

Many  of  you  have  read  Dr.  Draper's  ''  Conflict 
of  Science  and  Religion."  It  is  a  very  interesting 
book,  but  the  "conflict"  which  it  exhibits  in  such 
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dramatic  colors  was  not  so  much  between  re- 
ligion and  science  as  between  lower  and  higher 
forms  of  culture,  between  the  conservative  and 
progressive  elements  in  human  nature.  The  former 
of  these  elements  are  as  necessary  to  social  well- 
being  as  the  latter,  just  as  fixity  of  type  is  as 
necessary  in  animal  evolution  as  the  tendency  to 
variation.  The  conservative  elements  hold  what 
has  been  gained.  Their  sturdy  challenge  of  each 
new  reformer  is  necessary  both  to  save  that  which 
is  worth  saving  and  prevent  the  influx  of  untested 
and  irrational  opinions.  Dr.  Draper's  "  Conflict  of 
Science  and  Religion"  was  very  often,  if  you  will 
notice  carefully,  a  conflict  of  science  and  science, 
of  science  adopted  by  religion  with  science  not 
yet  adopted.  From  first  to  last  religion  has  re- 
flected every  philosophy  and  every  science  that 
has  been  broached  upon  the  earth.  That  a  few 
always  see  the  higher  truth  before  the  many  ex- 
plains in  good  part  the  antagonism  of  religion  and 
science  that  is  so  much  insisted  on. 

The  history  of  religion  is  undoubtedly,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  history  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition. Human  nature  has  been  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  and  therefore  religion  has  had  to  be  so. 
Shall  we  then  regret  religion  ?  We  might  regret 
hviman  nature  as  well.  What  has  religion  been? 
It  has  been  the  attempt  of  human  nature  to  stam- 
mer out  in  some  poor  way  its  thought  and  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  world  and  its  rela- 
tion to  this  mystery.  Granted  that  it  has  often 
made  a  bungling  mess  of  it.  But  for  my  part,  I 
would  rather  that  the  bungling  should  have  been 
a  hundred   times  as   bad   than   that  the  attempt 
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should  not  have  been  made.  Tell  me,  my  honest 
friend  of  all  mankind  and  foe  of  all  rehgion,  would 
you  think  any  better  of  the  race  if  it  had  lived 
here  in  this  world  without  tr3'ing  to  fathom  its 
mystery?  Or  would  you,  as  I  would,  despise 
a  race  of  men  that  could  do  this  ?  Why,  the 
most  absurd  theology  that  ever  has  been  put  to- 
gether, the  most  ridiculous  worship  that  ever  has 
been  devised,  is  more  creditable  to  human  nature 
than  any  mere  indifference,  than  any  mere  eating 
and  sleeping  and  going  one's  way  untouched,  un- 
stirred, unthrilled  by  all  the  marvellous  aspect  of 
the  material  universe  and  the  deep  heart  of  man. 
Religion  has  been  superstitious,  it  Jias  been  gro- 
tesque, it  has  been  cruel.  I  grant  it  all.  And  yet 
I  say  that  nothing  else  has  been  more  creditable 
to  humanity  than  this.  Nothing  of  all  the  past 
could  we  so  ill  afford  to  spare. 

"  Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 

His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought; 

Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 

The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle; 

Out  of  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 

The  burden  of  the  Bible  old: 

The  litanies  of  nations  came, 

Like  the  volcano's  tongues  of  flame, 

Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 

The  canticles  of  love  and  woe; 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 

Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity: 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free. 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew. 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 
*  *  *  * 

The  word  by  seers  or  sibyls  told 
In  groves  of  oak,  or  fanes  of  gold, 
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Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind, 
Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 
One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost." 

Religion  nevertheless,  for  all  its  record  of  past 
superstition,  for  all  its  bad  associations.  And  re- 
ligion nevertheless,  again,  for  all  the  changes  in 
men's  theological  and  philosophical  and  scientific 
thought  which  are  so  rapidly  transpiring  in  these 
modern  times.  Nevertheless  ?  Ay,  all  the  more 
for  every  legitimate  change  that  has  so  far  tran- 
spired, and  for  every  change  the  future  has  in 
store.  For  T  do  not  beUeve  that  men  are  going 
to  live  here  in  this  world,  drenched  with  its  beauty 
and  its  joy,  and  not  live  in  conscious  relations  with 
the  Unseen  Power — call  it  by  whatever  name  you 
will — that  has  evolved  all  that  we  see  and  know  out 
of  the  nebulous  haze  of  pre-existent  stars.  I  do 
not  beheve  this.  If  I  did,  I  should  beheve  that 
not  progress  but  retrogression  is  the  law  of  hfe. 
I  should  believe  that  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Vedas  and  the  Avesta,  the  Buddhist  and  Jewish 
scriptures,  were  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than 
the  coming  man  will  be.  Not  believing  this,  be- 
lieving still  that 

"All  before  us  lies  the  way," 

I  believe  that  in  the  future  man  will  not  be  less 
religious  than  he  has  been  in  the  past,  but  only 
more  deeply  and  truly  and  loftily  and  grandly 
religious. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  fortunes  of 
religion  are  fundamentally  implicated  in  the  for- 
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tunes  of  this  or  that  theory  of  Christianity.  To 
the  Romanist  the  church,  to  the  Protestant  the 
Bible,  is  the  sine  qua  non,  that  without  which 
nothing  remains.  The  opinion  here  is  sometimes 
honest,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  terrorist's  appeal 
to  timid  minds.  It  is  an  opinion  which  the  most 
radical  reformers  sometimes  share  with  the  most 
orthodox.  Well,  if  "the  mistakes  of  Moses"  or 
of  Jesus  or  of  any  individual  could  be  fatal  to 
religion,  we  might  well  speed  the  parting  guest ; 
ay,  build  a  bridge  of  gold  and  pay  its  toll  over  it, 
so  to  be  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  But  as  there 
was  religion  in  the  world  before  the  individual 
thought  of  Moses  or  of  Jesus  rooted  and  blos- 
somed here,  so  there  will  be  religion  here  if  it 
should  ever  come  to  pass  that  Moses  and  Jesus  are 
as  if  they  had  never  been,  so  utterly  forgotten. 
Man  and  the  universe  will  still  remain ;  and  so 
long  as  these  remain  there  must  be  religion,  con- 
scious relation  of  the  smaller  to  the  larger  fact. 
Christian  theology  is  but  a  single  rendering  of 
this  relation  in  terms  of  thought — a  rendering  in 
many  respects  imperfect.  The  Christian  religion 
is  but  a  single  rendering  of  this  relation  in  terms 
of  feeling  and  action — again  a  rendering  in  many 
respects  imperfect.  Given  the  universe  and  man 
confronting  it,  and  there  must  be  this  relation.  It 
must  be  conscious,  and  then  it  is  religion. 

As  there  are  those  who  think  the  fortunes  of 
religion  implicated  in  the  fortunes  of  this  or  that 
rendering  of  Christianity,  so  there  are  those  who 
think  them  imphcated  with  the  fortunes  of  this  or 
that  statement  of  philosophy.  And  here,  perhaps, 
the  danger  is  not  wholly  imaginary.    If  there  were 
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any  likelihood  that  science  and  philosophy  would 
ever  make  it  their  ultimatum  that  out  of  any  sub- 
stance absolutely  inert  had  come  the  ordered  won- 
der and  beauty  of  this  present  world,  then  the  days 
of  religion  might  well  be  numbered.  For  I  must 
beheve  that  any  theory  of  the  world  which  does 
not  imply  an  infinite  element  at  every  stage  of 
evolution,  a  higher  than  the  highest  term  of  the 
ascending  series  existing  potentially  in  the  lowest, 
is  doomed  to  hopeless  sterility  in  the  region  of 
religion.  But  I  do  not  see  any  likelihood  that 
such  a  theory  as  this  will  ever  command  the 
assent  of  the  wisest  men,  or  of  any  but  the  most 
foolish.  For  the  rest,  that  which  is  called  materi- 
alism, without  any  good  and  sufficient  reason,  is 
to  my  mind  a  theory  of  the  universe  far  more 
essentially  religious  than  many  theories  of  those 
who  condemn  this  as  atheistic  and  irreligious. 
Matter  which  to  the  noisy  sciolist  is  the  ultimate 
reality,  to  the  wiser  man  is  but  a  form  of  thought. 
It  is  ''mind-stuff"  to  a  very  great  extent.  That  is, 
it  is  certain  appearances  of  the  ultimate  reality 
inextricably  mixed  with  our  subjective  apprehen- 
sions. Something  of  ourselves  mixes  with  all  we 
see  or  hear  or  apprehend  in  any  way.  There  is 
no  actual  sweetness  in  sugar:  there  is  only  some- 
thing which  becomes  sweetness  when  it  mixes 
with  our  sense  of  taste.  So  with  the  color  of 
the  rose.  It  is  not  "  all  in  your  eye,"  but  a  good 
part  of  it  is  there.  It  takes  what  is  in  the  rose 
and  what  is  in  the  eye  together  to  make  the  color. 
So  then  so  far  are  we  from  knowing  anything 
of  the  substance  of  matter  that  we  do  not  even 
know  its   phenomenal   characteristics.     We   only 
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know  how  these  appear  to  us  when  blending  with 
our  visual  or  auditory  or  tactile  apprehensions. 
Such  being-  the  status  of  philosophy,  there  is 
precious  little  danger  of  materialism.  Huxley  is 
labelled  a  materialist,  though  he  is  on  record  that 
if  he  had  to  choose  between  the  materialism  of 
Biichner  and  the  absolute  idealism  of  Berkeley — 
which  denied  the  existence  of  matter  altogether — 
he  should  choose  the  latter.  And  so  it  seems  to 
me  would  every  deeply  thoughtful  person.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  there  is  a  certain  something 
the  qualities  inhering  in  which  uniting  with  our 
various  sensibilities  make  up  our  various  appre- 
hensions. But  if  it  is  materialism  to  insist  that 
this  certain  something  is  not  something  foreign  to 
God,  something  outside  of  him,  something  plus  his 
infinity,  then  I  am  a  materialist,  and  would  that 
all  men  were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I 
am.  It  was  orthodoxy  fifteen  hundred  years  ago 
to  declare  that  Christ  was  Jiomobusion,  of  the  same 
substance  with  God.  It  is  heresy  now  to  declare 
that  matter,  or  rather  the  substratum  of  that  which 
is  matter  to  our  apprehension,  is  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  God.  But  it  is  the  creed  of  all  the 
wiser  men  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  it  will 
soon  enough  be  orthodox.  There  is  not  God  and 
the  substance  of  the  universe.  God  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  universe.  The  atomic  whirl  of  Dal- 
ton  is  but  a  glimmering  veil  before  the  face  of 
the  Supreme. 

I  saw,  as  in  a  heavenly  trance, 

The  atoms  in  their  whirling  dance. 

In  fierce  gyrations  spinning  round 

Without  a  word,  without  a  sound. 

I  thought,  "  How  wonderful  it  is!" 

A  voice  said,  "There  is  more  than  this." 
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The  trouble  is  we  fool  ourselves  with  words. 
We  have  presumed  to  know  all  about,  matter  in 
itself^  when  in  itself  we  know  nothing  about  it. 
We  have  invented  for  it  a  certain  character  which 
is  wholly  imaginary.  We  have  inherited  the  pre- 
judices of  extinct  and  monstrous  systems  of  phi- 
losophy which  set  matter  and  God  over  against 
each  other  as  opposing  terms.  But  now  every 
higher  interpretation  of  the  universe  is  monistic ; 
that  is,  oncx'sXxQ.  There  is  not  God  and  Nature. 
God  is  Nature. 

"  God  dwells  in  all,  and  moves  the  world,  and  moulds, 
Himself  and  Nature  in  one  form  enfolds." 

There  is  not  God  and  the  universe.  God  is  the 
universe.  '*  In  him,"  said  Paul,  '*  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being." 

"  He  is  the  green  in  every  blade, 
The  health  in  every  boy  and  maid; 
In  yonder  sunrise  flag  he  blooms 
Above  a  nation's  well-earned  tombs; 
That  empty  sleeve  his  arm  contains; 
That  blushing  scar  his  anger  drains; 
That  flaunting  cheek  beneath  the  lamp 

He  hoists  for  succor  from  a  heart 
Where  love  maintains  a  wasted  camp 

Till  love  arrives  to  take  its  part; 
That  bloodless  face  against  the  pane 

Goes  whitening  all  the  murky  street 
With  God's  own  dread,  lest  hunger  gain 

Upon  his  love's  woe-burdened  feet." 

If  we  have  an  idealist  among  us,  it  is  Dr.  Bartol. 
And  what  does  he  say  ?  "  The  world  is  God's  habit, 
but  he  cannot  take  off  his  dress.  A  naked  Deity 
he  never  was.  Without  this  self-woven  atomic 
garment,  tough   and   vast  and   many-colored,  he 
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was  never  seen  to  go  forth,  nor  as  distinct  from 
it  shall  we  behold  him  even  in  heaven."  The  in- 
tention here  is  excellent,  but  the  metaphor  is  inad- 
equate to  express  the  absolute  inseparableness  of 
the  universe  and  God.  His  garment  ?  Nay,  it  is 
his  body.  Nay,  it  is  something  closer  even  than 
that. 

Religion  nevertheless  ?  Ay,  all  the  more,  again 
I  say,  for  this  last  word  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy, this  higher  Unitarianism  which  proclaims  the 
oneness  of  the  universe  and  God.  They  who 
must  have  a  personal  God  whose  personality  is 
individuality,  the  personality  of  a  great  "■  non-nat- 
ural man;"  they  w^ho  must  have  a  mechanic  God, 
a  creator,  a  manufacturer,  an  interfering  Deity 
who  can  be  coaxed  by  verbal  prayers  to  put  out 
forest-fires  or  end  the  '^heated  term"  or  thwart 
the  machinations  of  a  political  triumvirate  with 
some  deeper  policy — all  these  and  such  as  these 
will  doubtless  feel  that  it  is  all  over  with  religion 
if  God  is  only  (only  !)  the  Life  of  ever3'thing  that  is, 
whose  will  finds  sole  expression  in  the  universal 
laws,  to  whom  we  truly  pray  only  by  eager  aspira- 
tion to  conform  our  lives  unto  these  laws,  and 
heartfelt  trust  that  to  the  man  who  can  attain  to 
this  nothing  shall  come  amiss.  But  there  is  a  man 
in  Concord,  Mass.,  whose  seventy-eighth  birthday 
is  now  near  at  hand,  of  whom  I  have  often  thought 
that  in  his  quiet  breast  religion  has  attained  its 
loftiest  expression  in  these  latter  days.  And  the 
God  of  Emerson  is  the  God  of  Universal  Life  and 
Law,  whose  service  is  obedience  to  no  arbitrary 
edict  fulminated  centuries  ago,  but  conformity  to 
the  present  order  of  the  world.     Religion  never- 
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theless  ?  Ay,  all  the  more  when  every  fact  is  seen 
to  be  the  hiding-place  of  Deity ;  when  every  law 
of  heat  or  motion,  politics  or  art  or  trade,  educa- 
tion or  domestic  life,  is  felt  to  be  the  law  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  danger  here  that  we  mistake  a  cer- 
tain sesthetic  enjoyment  of  the  outward  beauty  of 
the  world  for  that  religion  which  is  something 
very  different  from  this.  The  perfect  rose — just 
one — upon  my  table  as  I  write,  saluting  me  every 
successive  moment  with  its  delicious  odor  and  its 
fair  color  deepening  down  into  the  cool  shadows 
of  its  crimson  petals — how  beautiful  it  is !  What 
does  it  matter  by  what  name  I  call  the  Power 
which  has  evoked  this  treasure  from  the  brown 
and  leafless  stalk  which  shivered  in  the  chilly 
April  air?  It  is  the  fact  which  is  adorable.  But 
so  long  as  my  mind  rests  in  the  outward  beauty 
of  the  rose  there  is  no  religion  in  my  admiration. 
It  is  only  when  I  am  conscious  that  the  bush  on 
which  it  grew  is  rooted  in  God,  only  when  the 
flower  horizons  open  till  they  embrace  infinity, 
only  when  the  blossom  vaster  shows  till  it  be- 
comes the  universe,  that  my  aesthetic  admiration 
has  the  accent  and  the  purport  of  religion.  To  be 
religious  is  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  universe ;  to 
dwell  not  in  the  part,  but  in  the  whole  ;  to  feel  our- 
selves related  to  the  awful  sum  of  things. 

And  even  this  may  be  more  of  a  sensuous  than 
of  a  spiritual  joy,  so  long  as  all  our  thought  is  of 
the  fair  appearances  of  things,  so  long  as  it  is  only 
the  beauteous  harmony  of  the  world  that  en- 
trances our  imagination.  It  is  not  enough  to 
thrill   with  recognition   of  the  tender  grace  and 
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awful  sweep  of  things.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
highest  consummation  of  religion  to  convert  this 
passive  recognition  into  a  voluntary  energy  of 
devotion  to  the  Eternal  Power  which  makes  for 
Beauty  and  Order  everywhere  in  the  outward  uni- 
verse, and  for  righteousness  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Morality  implies  religion.  Men  cannot  live  to- 
gether with  the  greatest  mutual  advantage  with- 
out falling  into  line  with  the  eternal  sweep  of  all 
things  from  good  to  better,  and  from  better  on  to 
best.  And  it  were  better  to  be  simply  moral  and 
only  implicitly  religious  than,  however  consciously 
religious,  lack  the  quick  eye  for  others'  needs,  the 
ready  hand  to  lift  them  when  they  fall.  Then, 
only  then,  is  the  ideal  attained  when  morality  is 
conscious  that  it  is  a  fellow-laborer  with  the  Eter- 
nal, when  *'  the  soul's  normal  delight  in  the  Infinite 
God "  becomes  a  moral  inspiration,  a  voluntary 
energy  of  devotion  to  all  best  and  holiest  things. 
The  moral  life  has  other  inspirations.  By  all 
the  achievements  of  the  past  we  are  surely 
put  upon  our  honor  to  still  further  purify  and 
sweeten  ever}-  fountain  of  legitimate  happiness 
that  bubbles  up  out  of  the  world's  deep  heart. 
Here  is  indeed  a  glorious  inspiration.  Had  we 
no  other,  it  would  seem  that  this  might  be  enough 
for  every  man  and  woman,  every  youth  and  maid. 
But  we  have  more  than  this.  We  have  the  sense 
of  our  relation  to  the  boundless  sum  of  things. 
All  of  this  boundless  sum  of  things  has  been  at 
work  for  us  from  the  first  faintest  streak  of  the 
gray  morning  of  the  world.  The  universe?  It  is 
Immanuel — God  with  us,  each  and  all.  And  we 
can  rest  in  passive,  sensuous   recognition  of  this 
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fact,  or  we  can  listen  to  its  voice  of  great  appeal, 
its  demand  upon  us  to  make  ourselves  co-operative 
parts  of  the  eternal  order,  and  so  render  back  in 
faithful  service  some  little  fraction  of  the  infinite 
good  we  have  received. 

Such  is  the  religion  that  is  still  possible  for  us 
amid  the  decay  of  old  theologies  and  the  advance 
of  scientific  thought.  Possible  ;  and  shall  it  not 
be  ours  ?  O  friends,  let  us  be  citizens  of  the  uni- 
verse !  Let  us  resolve  that  it  shall  not  henceforth 
be  enough  for  us  to  be  comfortably  clothed  and 
fed,  or  to  delight  ourselves  with  friendship  and 
affection,  or  even  to  do  honorable  task-work  in 
response  to  purely  social  inspirations.  Let  us  be 
conscious  of  ourselves  as  factors  in  the  mighty 
sum  of  universal  life,  and  ask  ourselves  what  we 
can  do  so  that  we  may  not  "  take  and  give  not  on 
again"  the  splendid  bounty  of  the  w^orld.  The  All 
is  so  for  each  ;  let  each  be  for  the  All.  How  but 
by  being  each  for  every  other  who  has  need  of 
any  sympathy  or  cheer,  and  most  of  all  by  build- 
ing up,  with  patient  daily  care,  the  structure  of 
our  own  manhood  and  womanhood  into  a  more 
perfect  symmetry  and  a  more  enduring  strength  ? 

"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll; 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past; 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea." 
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